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PABKER AND MARVELL. 



Maryell tke fowider qf ** a new^f^r^ined art tf jeerkig 
iniffbonery**—hi8 knack of nick^naming hit adotnanep^ 
Parker*s Portrait — Parker mddenhf changes kU principlei 
— his declamatory style — Marvdl prints kis anonymous lei' 
ter 'as a motto to ** 1%e Rehearsal transprosed** — describei 
hUfi as **an At-aW^^Mar%tWs kidkroui des^iption qf^ M * 
tohole posse tf Jlnswerers swmmoned together by Parker^^ 
MarveWs cautious aUusion to MiUon^-hU solemn inveciim 
against Parker* a n ecdote qf MarveU and Parker^Pmker 
retires qfUr the second part qf ** T%e Rehearsal transprosed** 
— Uu Recreant, reduced to silenUf distUs his secret vet^ 
geanu in a posthumous Libel. 

One of the legitimate ends of Satire> and one of 
the proud triumphs of Genius, is to unmask the 
fal^e Zeatot; to beat back the haughty spirit that 
is treading down all ; and if it cannot teach mod* 
estj, and raise a blush, at least to inflict terrour 
vand silence. It is then the Satirist gives honour 
4o the place of the Executioner* 

^' As one whose whip of steel can with a lash 
Imprint the characters of shame so deep, 
Even in tlte brazen forehead of proud Sin, 
That not Eternity shall wear it out." 

Bandolpb*! Mvies Looking^kM, Act I, 8«kii 
TOL. lU 1 



8 QUARRELS Of AUTHORS. 

The quarrel between Parker and Marvell Is a 
striking example of the efficient powers of genius, 
in first humbling, and then annihilating, an un- 
principled Bravo who has placed himself at the 
head of a faction. 

Marvell the under-secretary ; the bosom-friend 
^ Milton, whose fancy he has often caught in his 
▼ersc, was one of thie greatest wits of the luxuri- 
ant age of Charles II. ; he was indeed a master 
in all the Arts of Ridicule ; and his inexhaustible 
spirit only required some permanent subject to 
jival the causticity of Swift, whose style, in 
neatness and vivacity, seems to have been mod- 
elled on it. ^ But Marvel placed the oblation of 
genius on a temporary altar, and the sacrifice 
sunk with it ; he wrote to the times, and with 
the times his writings have passed away; yet 
something there is incorruptible In wit, and 
wherever its salt has fallen, that part is still pre- 
served. 

Such are the vigour and fertility of Marvell's 
writings, that our old Chronicler of Literary 
History, Anthony Wood, considers him as the 
founder " in the then newly-refined art (though 
much in mode and fashion almost ever since) of 

^ Swift certainly admired, if he did not imitate Marvel! ; 
for in his " Tale of a Tub" he says, " We still read Mar- 
veil's answer to Parker with pleasure, though the book it 
answers be sunk long a§o." 
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■■', ^ PARKER AND M ARVELL. 9 

sportive and jeering buiTooiiery ;" ' and the crab- 
bed humorist 'describes ^^this pen-combat as 

■ ■ It 
^ This ii 4k curious remark of Wood's : how came Raille« 

ry and Satire to be considered as ** a oewlj refined art fl* 
Has it not, at all periods, been prevalent among every 
literary people ? The remark is, however, more founded 
on truth than it appears, and arose from Wood's own fi 
ings. Wit and Raillery had been so straiige to us dul 
the gloomy period of the fanatic Ck>mmonwealth, that hon- 
est ihtbony, whose prejudices did not run in favour of 
Marvell, not only considers him as the ** restorer of this 
newly-refined art," but as one "hugely versed in it,'* 
and acknowledges all its efficacy in the complete discoiiar 
fiture of his hangfaty rival. Besides thfe, a smaU bock of 
controversy, such as Marvell's usually are, was another 
novelty— -the ** aureoli libelli," as one fondly calls his pre- 
cious books, were in the wretched taste (^ the times, rhap- 
sodies in folio. The reader hieu; doubtless heard of Caryll's 
endless " Commentary on Job," consisting of 2400 folio 
pages ! In small type. Of that monument of human perse- 
verance, which, commenting on Job's patience, inspired 
what few works do to whoever read them, the exercise of 
the virtue it inculcated, the publisher, in his advertise- 
ment in Clavel's Catalogue of Books, 1681, announces the 
two folios in 600 sheets each ! these were a republication 
of the first edition, in twelve- volumes quarto! he apolo- 
gizes that " it hath been so long a doing, to the great vex- 
ation and loss of the proposer." He adds, ** Indeed, some 
few lines, no more than what may be contained in a quarto 
page, are expunged, they not relating to the Exposition^ 
which nevertheless some, by malicious prejudice, have so 
unjustly aggravated; as if the whole work had been disor- 
dered." He apologizes for curtailing a fen lines from 
2400 folio pages ! and he considered that these few lines 



10 arARHSLs <^ ArmoKs. 

Iirisklj Hunaged on both sides ; s jerkii^ flirtiDg 
WSJ of writiii; entcrtaiiiiiig the reader, bj seeing 
two such ri^t cocks of the guse s» keenlj en- 
gs^ng with sharp snd dai^eroiis weapons." — 
Bnmet calls ManreD *^the Erefiest droD of the 
^ ^e who writ in a bnrlesipe strain, bnt with so 
peculiar and entertainii^ a conduct, that firom the 
King to the Tradesman, his books were read 
with great pleasure.** Charles II. was a^more 
poGshed jn^e than these nnconth Critics, and, 
io the credit of his inqiartialitj, for that wittj 
monarch and his dissohite court were nerer spar- 
ed bj MarreD, who remained inilex3>le to his se^ 
dnction, he deemed MarreD the best Prose Sat- 
irist of the age. But Marvell had other qualities 
than the freest humour and the finest wit in this 
^ newlj-refined art," which seems to hare es- 
e2^>ed these grave Critics — a Tehemence of sol- 
emn reproof, and an eloquence of inTectire, that 
awes one with the spirit of the modern Junius, 
and maj ffre some notion of that move ancieat 
Satirist, whose writings are said to have so com- 
pletelj answered their design, that, after perusal, 
their mAappj object hanged himself on the first 
tree ; and in the present case, though the delin«% 
quent did not lay violent hands on himself, he did 

were the onlj ones that did not relate to the Exposition r 
At nich a time, the little books of Manrell mast have been 
eoDsidered as relishing morsels after such ii|di§este4 
mrfeiti. 



FAR^H AND MARVElJj. 11 

it'Haf, fbr an Author, maj be considered as des> 
perate a course^. ^ withdraw from the town, aiid 
eease writing for some years." ^ 

The celebrated work here to be noticed is 
MarvelPs << Rehearsal transprosed ;" a title £^ 
cetiously adopted from Bajes in **^The Rehear* 
sal transposed"^ of the Duke of Buckingham. If 
was written against the works and the person Ht^ 
Dr. Samuel Parker,, a&erwards Bishop of Oxr 
ford, whom he designates under the character of 
Baj^es, to denote the incoherence and ridiculous* 
ness of his character. Marvell had a peculiar 
knack o£ calling names — ^it consisted in appropri^ 
ating a ludicrous character in some popidar C091- 
edy, and dubbing his adversai-ies with it.. In the 
same spirit he ridiculed Dr. Turner, of Cam- 
bridge, a brother-genius to P^ker, by nicknam* 
ing him <^ Mr. Smirk, the Divine in Mode," the 
name of the Chaplain in Gtherege's ^ Man of 
Mode," and thus, by a stroke of the pen, con*: 
veyed an> jdea of *^ a neat, starci^ed,^ formal, and . 
forward DfVine." This application of a fictitioai- 
character to a real one, this christening a man. 
with ridicule,, though ef no. difficult invention^, 
will proTe not a little hazardous to inferiour wri- 
ters; for it requires not less wit than Marvell's^ 
to bring out of the real character,, the ludicrow 
features irhich mark the factitious prototypei^ 

'SoBamettells^iiB^.. 

• i # 



12 QUARRELS OF AUTHORS: 

Parker himself must have his portrait^ and if 
l|^ likeness be justly hit off, some may recollect 
a resemblance. Mason applies the epithet o£ 
** Mitred Dulness" to him : but although he 
was at length reduced to railing and to menaces, 
and finally mortified into silence, this epithet doe» 
not suit so hardy and so active an adventurer. 

The secret history of Parker may be collected 

in Marvel);* and his more public one in our hon- 

• est Chronicler, Anthony Wood. Parker was 

originally educated in strict sectarian principles ; 

a starch Puritan, <* fasting emd praying with the 

Presbyterian students weekly, and who, for their 

refection feeding on thin broth made o( oatmeal 

and water only, they were commonly called 

OmellersJ* Among these, says Marvell, <'it 

was observed that he was wont to put more gravea 

ftan all the rest into his porridge," and was 

' deemed ** one of the preciousest ^ young men m 

% tiie University." These mortified saints, it 

|. teems the brotherhood and the sisterhood, held 

4|i^ chief meetings at the house of ^'Bess 

Hampton, an old and crooked maid that drove 

tat trade of laundry, who being from her youth 

tz *\"***y B^^ch given to the godly party, as they 

7* flee **The Rehearsal tranq;»ro8ed» the second. part,*^ 

* Oae of the canting terms nsed by the Saints of those 
iays, and not obsolete in the dialect of those who atiH gire 
fhenselTes out to be Saints in the present* 
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PARKER AND MARVELL. 1$ 

called themselves, had frequent meetings, espe- 
cially for those that were her customers." Suc|^ • 
js the dry humour of honest Anthony, who painti. 
like the Ostade of literary history* 

But the age of Sectarism and thin gruel was 
losing all its coldness in the sunshine of the Re- 
storation ; and this ** preciousest young man," 
from praying and caballing against Episcopacy, 
suddenly acquainted the world in one of hi» 
Dedications, that Dr. Ralph Bathurst had <^ res- 
cued him from the chains and fetters of an un- 
happy education," and, without any intei^mediate 
apology, from a sullen Sectarist turned a flaming 
highflyer for the <^ supreme dominion" of the 
church.* • 

> Mairel admirably describes Parker's Joumej to Londea 
at the Restoration, where ** be spent a considerable time iii< 
creeping into all comers and companies, horoscoping op and 
down concerning tbe duration of tbe goyemment.'* Hiia 
term, so expressive of his political doubts, is from Judicial 
Astrology, then a prevalent stndj. *' Not considwing afqr 
thing as best, tat as most lastii^ and most profitable ; aiM| i^. 
after having many times cast a figure, he at last satisfiA ' '' 
himself that the Episcopal government would endure at' 
k>Dg as this King lived, and from thencefi>rwards castabomfej.v 
to find the highway topreferment. To do this, he daify 4a^- ^ * 
larged not only his conversation, bat his conscienea^ tad' \* 
was made free Of some of the town-vices; imagining, llki^' : 
Muleasses, King of Tunis (for I take witness that ok wiXt '■/.' ' 
occasions I treat him rather above his quality than othif^ ' ' 
wise,) that by biding himself among the onions he should 
l^cape being traced by his perfames* The narrative pr^ 
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It is the afler-coodoct of Parker that throwr 
l^ht on this rapid cbange. On speciriative 
pointo^ any man may be suddenly converted ; for 
these may depend on facts or arguments which 
might never have occurred to him before. But 
when we observe this "preciousest Grueller'* 
clothed in purple ; when we watch the weather- 
cock chopping with the wind, so pliant to move,, 
and so stiff when fixed, and equally hardy in the 
most opposite measures, become a favourite with 
James II. and a furious advocate for arbitrary 
government; when we see him railing at and 
menacing those among whom he had commit- 
ted as many extravagancies as any of them ; ^ 

ceeds with a cnrions detail of all his sycophantic attempts 

at iedaciag nseiiil patrons, among whom was the Archbishop 

of Canterbarj. Then began *' those pernicious books," 

wvf§ Marvel, ** in which he first makes all that he will to 

be Law, and then whatsoever is Law, to be Diyinitj." 

Faiker, iahis ** Ecclesiastical Polity," came tt length to 

pramnlgate such violent principles as these, '* He openly 

daslares his sabmlssion to the government of a Nero and 

•^^Calignla, ratlier than nfSer a dissolution of it." He 

aqrs, ** It is absolutely necessary to set up a more severe 

gnrernment over men's consciences and religious persua- 

lilMH'than over their vices and immoralities; and that 

** ttiB^s vices and debaucheries may be more safely in* 

dUffid than their consciences." Is it not difficult to ima- 

gte that this man had once been an independent, the 

adroeate fiir every congregation being independent of a 

blihoporasyDod? 

^ Parker*! Father was a kwyeri and one of Olivei's 
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can we hesitate to decide^ flt^ this bold, haugbtj^ . 
and ambitious man> was one. of those who, having 
neither religion nor moralitj for a casting weight* 
can easily fly off to opposite extremes ; and 
whether a Puritan or a Bishop, we must place 
his zeal to the same side of his religious ledger,, 
that of the profits of Barter ! 

The present quarrel originated in a Preface,' 
written by Parker^ in which he had poured down 
his contempt and abuse on his old companions, 
the Nonconformists. It was then Marvell clip- 
ped his wings with his ^' Rehearsal transprosed ;'* 

most submissive sub-committee men, who so long pillaged 
the nation aDd spilt its blood, " not in the hot and milita- 
ry wajr (which diminishes always the offence,] but in the 
cooler blood and sedentary execution of an high court of 
Justice.*' He wrote a rery remarkable book (after he 
had been petitioned against for misdemeanour) in defence 
of that usurped irregular state called * The Goyemment 
of the People of England*.'* It had •• a most hiero^Iy* 
phlcal title '* of seyeral emblems : two hands Joined, and 
beneath a sheaf of arrows, stuffed about with half a dozen- - 
mottoes, '* eaetugh,** says Marvell, '* to have supplied the 
mantliugs and achievement of this (godly) fomily.** An 
anecdote in this secret history of Parker is probably true. 
** He shortly afterwards did inveigh against his fatber*» v 
memory, and in his mother's presence, before witnealiei^ ' 
for a couple of whining fanatics.'* 

Relieanal TnmiproMd, Mcand jMort, p. 7ft« • 

8 This Prefkce was prefixed to Bishop Bramhall's Wx^"- 
dication of the Bishops from the Presbyterian Charge of 
Fopery. 
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16 QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 

and his wit and himioor were finely contrasted 
. with Parker's extravagancies, set off in his de- 
clamatory style ; of which Marvell wittily de- 
scribes "the volume and circumference of the 
periods, which, though he takes always to be his 
chiefest strength, yet indeed, like too great aline, 
weakens the defence, and requires too many 
men to make it good." The tilt was now open- 
ed ; and Parker's Knights attempted to grasp 
the sharp and polished weapon of Marvell, to 
turn it on himself.** A certain personage, with 

B As a specimeD of what old Anthony calls *' a jerking 
flirting way of writing," I transcribe the titles of answers 
which Marvell received. As Marvell had nicknamed Par- 
ker, Bayes, the quaint humour of one, entitlied his reply, 
•* Rosemary and Bayes ;*' another, •* The Transproser 
Rehearsed, or the Fifth Act of Mr. Bayes' s Play;" ano- 
ther, " Gregory Father Greybeard, with his Vizard off;" 
another formed ** a Common-place Book out of the Re- 
hearsal, digested under heads ;" and, lastly, " Stoo him 
Bayes, or some Animadversions on the Humour of writing 
Rehearsals." — ^Biog. Brit. p. 3055. 

This was the very Bartlemy Fair of Wit LBut Marvell, 
with malicious ingenuity, sees Parker in them all — they 
80 much resembled their Master ! ** There were no less," 
says the wit, *' than six Scaramouches together upon the 
stage, all of them of the same gravity and behaviour, the 
tame tone, the same habit, that it was impossible to discern 
which was the true author of the * Ecclesiastical Polity.' 
I believe he imitated the wisdom of some other princes, 
who have sometimes been persuaded by their serritnts to 
disguise several others in the regal garb, that the enemy 
mi^ht OQt know in the battle ^hom ta single." 
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his beaver down/' did ^Sj^^nly appear amoi^ 
these champions ; but t&jB ViicredJai having had 
his shield reversed, flew, and was never seen 
more ! Parker, in fact, replied to Marvel! aiionj- 
mouslj, by *^ A Reproof to the Rehearsal trans* 
prosed," with a mild exhortation to the magis- 
trate to crush with the secular arm the pestilent 
Wit, the servant of Cromwell and the friend of 
Milton. But this was not all ; something else, 
anonymous too, was despatched to Marvell : it 
was an extraordinary letter, s&ort enough to have 
been an Epigram, could Parker have written 
one ; but short as it was, it was idore in charac- 
ter;^ for it was only a threat of assassination ! It 
concluded with these words : ^* If thou darest to 
print any lie or libel against Dr. Parl^er^ by th^ 
Eternal God I will, cut thy throat." Mitrvell rer 
plieA to ^* the Reproof," which he calls a printed, 
letter, and likewise to the unprinted letter, which 
he publishes' in his own title-page. 

Of two volumes of wit and broad humour, and 
of the most galling invective, one part flows so 
much into another, that the volatile spirit would 
be injured by an analytical process. But Mar- 
vell will now only be read by the curious lovers 
of our literature, who find the strong, luxuriant, 
though not the delicate, wit of the wittiest age, 
never obsolete : the Reader shall not, however* 
part fSllf^ Marvell, without some sUght transplan- 
tations firom a soil of which the, rich v^i^tatio^ 
breaks out in every part. 
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Of tbe pleasantry and garcasm, these maj ht 
considered as specimens. Parker was both au- 
thor and licenser of his own work on << Ecclesias* 
tical Polity ;"^^ and it appears he got the license 
for printing Marvell's first ** RehearsaP' recalled* 
The Church appeared in danger, when the Doc- 
tor discovered he was so furiously attacked. 
Marvell sarcastically rallies him on his dual ca* 
pacity. 

*^ He 18 such an At-ally of so many capacities, that 
be would excommunicate any man who should have 
presumed to intermeddle with any one of his pro- 
vinces. Has he been an Author ? he is too the Li> 
censer. Has he been a Father ? he will stand too 
for Godtadier. Had he acted PyramuSy he would 
liave been^MMm^^me too, and the HoU in the wcM. 
That first author of < Ecclesiastical Polity,' (such as 
his) Nero, Was of the sanM temper He could not be 
eontented with the Roman Empire, unless he were 
too his own Precentor f and lamented only the detri- 
ment that mankind must sustain at \Aa death, in los- 
ing so considerable a Fidler.'' 

The Satirist describes Parker's arrogance for 
those whom Parker calls the Vulgar, and whom 
he defies as "a roiite of Wolvet and Tigers, 
Apes and BuiSbons ;** yet his personal feans.. ^ 

10 The Utle will conyey some notion of its intolerant 
principles : *' A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity, where- 
Id the authority of the Civil Majpstrate wer the CmuiUnees 
^Su^cctSf in matters of external Religion, is asserted.'* 
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oddlj coatrajsted with hkns^ importance : " If he 
chance but to sneeze, he prajs that the/oiinda- 
tions of the earth be not shaken^ — Ever since he 
crept up to be but the weathercock of a steeple, 
he trembles and cracks at every puff of wind 
that blows about him, as if the Churth of Eng- 
land were falling/' Parker boasted, in certain 
philosophical ^* Tentamina," or Essays of his, 
that he h^d confuted the Atheists : Marvell de- 
clares, ** If he hath reduced any Atheist by his 
book, he can only pretend to have converted 
them (as in the old Florentine wars) by mere 
tiring them out, and perfect weariness." A 
pleasant allusion to those mock fights of the Ital- 
ian mercenaries, who, after parading all day, rare- 
ly unhorsed a single cavalier. 

Marvell blends with a ludicrous description of 
his answers, great fancy. 

^^ The whole Posse Archidiacanatus was raised te 
repress me ; and great riding there was, and sending 
post every way to pick' out the ablest Ecclesiastioal 
Broles to prepare an answer. Never was such a 
hubbub made about a sorry book. One iSattered him- 
self with being at least a Surrogate ; another was so 
modest as to set up with being but a Paritor ; while 
the jpO Bi gpuMMigJioped only to be graciously smiled 
^ffiPStagood dinner; but the more hungry starve- 
lings generally looked upon it as an immediate call 
to a Benefice ; and he that could but write an an- 
swer, ifliatsoever it were, took it for the most dexter- 

VOL. II. 2 
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OU8, cheap, and legal way^ oUnany.^ As is usual oo 
these occasions, there arose no small compeliinnk and 
mutiny among the pretenders." -^^ 

It seems all the body had not impudence 
enough, and had too nice consciences, and could 
not afford an extraordinary expense in wit for 
the occasion. It was then 

" The author of the * Ecclesiastical Polity' altered 
his lodgings to a Calumny-office, aqd kept op^n cham- 
ber for all comers, that he might be supplied him- 
self, or supply others, as there was occasion. But 
the information came in so slenderly, that he was 
glad to make use of any thing rather than sit out ; 
and there was at last nothing so slight, but it grew 
material ; nothing so false, but he resolved ^ it should 
go for truth ; and what wanted in matter, he would 
nlake out with invention and artifice. So that he 
and his remaining comrades seemed to have set up a 
gla^house, the model of which he had observed 
from the height of his window in the neighbourhood^ 
and the art he had been initiated into ever since 
from the manufacture (he will criticise because not 
orifactufe) of Soap-bubbles^ he improved by degrees 
to the mystery of making Qlass^opSy and thence^ in 
running leaps, mounted by these virtues to be Fellow 
of the Royal Society, Doctor of Divinity, Parson, 
Prebend, and Archdeacon. The furnace was so hot 
of itself, that there needed no coals, much less any 
one to blow them. One burnt the weed, another cal- 
cined the flint, a third melted down that mixture ; 
but he himself fashioned all with his breath, and pol- 
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ished with fall style, till, out of a mere jelly of sand 
and ashes, he had furnished a ^rhole cupboard of 
things, so brittle ana incoherent, that the least touch 
would break them agpiin in pieees, and so transparent, 
that every man might see through them." 

Parker had accused Marvell with haying serv*- 
ed Cromwell, and being the friend of Milton, then 
living, at a moment when such an accusation not 
only rendered a man odious, but put his life in 
danger. Marvell, who now perceived that Mil- 
ton, whom he never looked on but with the eyes 
of reverential awe, was likely to be drawn into 
his quarrel, touches on this subject with infinite 
dftlir-a«y_aiul-iim^AMtiAaft^hut-nQt With diminished 
energy against his maUgnant adversary, whom 
he shews to have been an impertinent intruder in 
Milton's house, where indeed he had first known 
him. He cautiously alludes to our English Ho- 
mer by his initials: at that moment the very 
name of Milton would have tainted the page ! 

<' J. M. was, and is, a man of great learning and 
sharpness of wit, as any man. It was his misfortune, 
living in a tumultuous time, to be tossed on the wrong 
side; and he writ, flagrante bello^ certain dangerous 
treatises. But some of his books, upon which you 
take him at advantage, were of no other nature than 
that one writ by your own father ; only with this dif- 
ference, that your father's, which I have by me, was 
writUapli^ith the same design, but with much less wit 
or J!H%ment, for which there was no remedy, unless 
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you i|rill supply his judgment ivith his ligS.ipoiBrt of 
Justice. At his Majesty's hapvjlr' return/^ I^M. did 
partake, even as you yourself dM,Hfor ail yourliuffing, 
of his royal elemeiM^^ and hai'isirer since m^M 
Mmself in a retired silence. Whether it weie idy ■ 
foresight, or my good fortune, I never contracted any 
friendship or confidence with you ; but then, it was, 
you frequented J. M. incessantly, and haunted hi$ 
house day by day. What discourses you there used, 
he is too generous to remember. But for you to hv 
suit over his old age, to traduce him by your scara- 
mouches, and in your own person, as a Schoolmaster, 
Who was bom and hath lived more t&genuoos^ and 
ttberaUy than yourself ! J* 

Marvel!, when he la,yn t>y Wh jllayfW bUuiuur 
and fertile fancj, for more solemn remonstrances, 
assumes a loftier tone, and a severitj of invective, 
()rom which, indeed, Parker never recovered. 

^Accused by Parker of aiming to degrade the 
Clerical character, Marvell declares his venerar 
tion for that holy vocation, and would reflect even 
On the failings of the men, from whom so much^ie 
expected, with indulgent reverence* 

" Their virtues are to be celebrated, with all en- 
couragement; and if their vices be not notoriously 
palpable, let the eye, as it defends its organ, so con- 
ceal the object by connivance.'* But there are ca- 
ses, when even to write satirically against a Clergy- 
man, may be not only excusable, but necesai^ry. — 
" The man who gets into the Church by the belfry 



or the >niidoW,oaght never tob^iKme in the pulpit; 
iheovip.wlio illnfttrates his own corrupt dotlrinet 
witliU|i|j|^^iW a coaimation, and adorns the lascivious- 
neas of his life wU^ an equal petulancy of style and 
langnfige.'' — In soeK a conciannce of misdemeanours, 
what is to be done ? The example and the conse- 
quence so pernicious ! which could not be, ** if our 
great pastors but exercise the wisdom of common 
shepherds, by parting with one, to stop the infection 
of tlid whole flock, when his rottenness grows notori- 
ous. Or if our Clergy would but use the instinct of 
other creatures, and chase the blown deer^out of their 
herd, such mischiefs might easily be remedied J In 
this case it is, that I think a Clergyman is laid open 
to the pen of any one that knows how to manage it ; 
and that every person who has either wit, learning, 
or sobriety, is licensed, if debauched, to curb him; if 
erroneous, to catechise him f and if foul mouthed and 
biting, to muzzle him.*— Such an one would never 
have come into the church, but to take sanctuary ; 
rather wheresoever men shall. find the footing of so 
wanton a satyr out of his own bounds, the ne%hbour- 
liood ought, notwithstanding all his pretended caper- 
ing divinity, to haunt him through the woods, with 
hounds and horse, home to his harbour." 

And he frames an liigenioua apology for the 
freedom of his humour, in this attack on the mor- 
als and person of this^ Axiversary. 

<' To write against him (says M^urvell,) is the odi- 
eusest task Uiat ever I undertook, and has locked to 
me all the while like the cruelty of a living disseo* 
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Hon ; whicb, wPKlhfmWm^ tem^^MUii;; fautmc^ 
tioii»1ttd thoq^ mfte' flicked odf Hie mo8t»lilndou» 
creature to be aBatomlBed, yet dolh scarce excuse the 
offensiveness of the scent and foaling of my $nger8 : 
therefore, I will hen^ break (ott abruptly, leaving 
many a vein not laid open, and many a passage not 
searched into. But if I have undergone the drudge- 
ry of the most loathsome part already (which is his 
personal character,) I will not defraud myself of what 
is more truly pteiasant, the conflict with, if it may be 
»o csdled, his Reason. — "^ 

, It was not only in these '< pen combats" that 
this Literary Quarrel proceeded ; it seems also 
to have broken, out in the streets ; for a tale has 
been preserved of a rencontre, which shews at 
once the brutal manners of Parker and the ex- 
quisite wit of Marvell. Parker meeting Marvell 
in the streets, the bully attempted to shove him 
firom the wall ; but, even there, MarvelPs agility 
contrived to lay him sprawling in the kennel; 
and, looking on him pleasantly, told him to '< lie 
there for a son of a whore 1" Parker complained 
to the Bishop of Rochester, who immediately 
sent for Marvell, to reprimand him ; but he 
maintained that the Doctor had so called himself, 
in one of his recent publications ; and pointing 
to the preface, where Parker declares he is *< a 
true son of his mother, the Church of England :" 
and if you read farther on, my Lord, you find he 
9ays: <<The Church of England has spawned 
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two bastards, fltt Presbyterians and the Coiigre- 
gat tettl ili l ; erg6,%7 Lord, he e^spresslj deAares 
that he is the scn^ of a rvhore /** 1 

AMINigh Parker retreated from anj further 
attack, after the scSbond part of << The Rehearsal 
traasprosed/' he in truth only suppressed pas- 
sions to^ which he was giving vent, in secrecy 
and silence. That, indeed, was not discovered 
till a posthumous Work of his appeared, in which 
one of the most striking parts is a most disgust- 
ing caricature of his old antagonist. Marvell 
was, indeed, a republican, the pupil of Milton, 
and Adored his Master ; but his morals and his 
manners were RomiBii»— he lived on the tur- 
nip of Curtius, and he would have bled at Philip- 
pi. We do not sympathize with the fierce re- 
publican spirit of those unhappy times, that 
scalped the head^ feebly protected by a mitice or 
a crown. But the private virtues and the rich 
genius of such a man are pure from the taint of 
party. We are now to see how far private 
liatred can distort, in its hideous vei^ance, the 
resemblance it affects to give after Nature. Who 
could imagine that Parker is describing Marvell 
in these words : 

'' Among these insolent revilers of great fame for 
ribaldry, was one Marvell. From his youth, he lived 
in all manner of wickedness ; and thus, with a singu- 
lar petulancy from Nature, he performed the oflBce of 
a Batyrist for the Faction^ not so much from the 
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qoieknesi of bit wit, as from the soomesB of his tem- 
per* - A vagabond, ragged, hungry poetaster, beaten 
'|k at every tavern, where he daily received the rewards 
of his impudence in kicks and blows.^^ By the inters 
est of Milton, to whom he was somewhat agreeable 
for his malignant wit, he became the under-secretary 
to Cromwell's secretary/' 

And elsewhere he calls him *< a drunken buf- 
foon," and asserts that ^^ he made his conscience 
more cheap than he had formerly made his re- 
putation';" but the familiar anecdote of Marveli's 
political honesty when in want of a dinner, de- 
clining the gold sent him by the King, sufficient- 
ly replies to the calumniator. Parker, then in his 
retreat, seems not to have been taught any thing 
like modesty by his silence, as Burnet conjectur- 
ed ; who says, " that a face of brass must grow 
red, when it is burnt as his was." It was even 
then that the Recreant, in silence, was composing 
the Libel, which his cowardice dared not publish, 
but which his invincible malice has sent down to 
posterity. 

>' Vanus, pannosus, et famelicus poetaster oenopolis 
quovis vapulans, fuste et calce indies petulantiae poenas 
tulit— are the words in Parker's " De Rebus sui Temj^oris. 
CommerUariorum^'^F, 275. 
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Calamities qf Epic PaeU — Character and jinecdotes tf 
D^Avenant — attempts a new vein of invention-^The Critics 
nmrshaUed against each other on the Gondibert — D^Aven-^ 
ant*s sublime feelings qf Literary Fame — attacked by a Club 
of Wits, in two books qf Verses — The strange misconception 
hitherto given respecting the Second Part — Various specie 
mens of the Satires on Gondibert, the Poet, and his Pane" 
gyrist Hobbes — The PoePs silence ; and his neglect qf the 
unfinished Epic, while the Philosopher keenly retorts on the 
Club, and nriU not aUow qfany authority in Wit. 

Ti|E Memoirs of Epic Poets, in as far as thej 
relate to the history of their own Epics, would 
be the most calamitous of all the suitors of the 
Muses, whether their works have reached us, or 
scarcely the names of the Poets. An Epic, 
which has sometimes been the labour of a life, 
is the game of the Wit» and the Critics. One 
ridicules what is written ; the other censures for 
what has not been written ; — and it has happened, 
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lure kll ^bcjr inrsKA b msl. wUdk 
eaergetkaBj tn»TfifiH» **« 
hstii^*' haVe be<|«»tbt^ « 
teritT. of vktrk tliei' &&ve nrter bees m At re- 
ceipt of tlie reTevoe. ^ TV* tine kwatsT of Cic- 
aios hare bees too ofles cicbereii tut pfare upon 
its toaib. Cam ve befieve xbsii Hsibm «fid aol 
owfaire nortifitatm firooK the oedect of ^^crfl 
daj^** as cefftaiolj as* Tssao v^s soodMl to sod- 
oess by the STSteantk EnoiStj of he Ciitks^ 
He vho is Dov before ■§ kid o wid not 
exulted dbu Miltoa or Tosao ; 
hnflj ridicoled, thot he has oalj' 
the firagment of a gieot Work. 

One of the cariosities io the history of o«r 
Poetrj, is the Gosi>iokot of D^ ATCooBt ; and 
die fortones and the &te of this fftpir are as 
extraordioarj as the Poen itself. Never has an 
author deserred more copioos BM a wor s than the 
fertilitj of this man's g^os claau. His Life 
would have exhibited a moTing pichire of Gennm 
b acti<m and in contemplation. With aD the 
infirmities of liyelj passions, he had afl the re- 
deeming virtues of magnanimity and generoos 
aflfections ; but with the dignity and the powers 
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•f a great GeAius, falling among an age of WitSi 
he was covered by Ridicule* D' Avenant was a 
man who had viewed human life in all its shapes, 
and had himself taken them. A Poet and a Wit, 
the Creator of the English stage with the music 
of Italj and the scenery of France ; a Soldier, an. 
Emigrant, a Courtier, and a Politician : — ^he waa« 
too, a State-prisoner, awaiting death with his 
immortal poem ip his hand;^ and at all times a 
Philosopher ! 

1 D'^yenant commenced bis Poem during bis exile 
at Paris. Tbe Preface is dated from the LouVre: the 
Postscript from Cowes Castle, in the Me of Wight, where 
he was then confined, expecting his immediate execation. 
The Poem, in the first Edition, 1661, is therefore al/ruptly 
concluded. There is something very affecting and great 
in bis style on this occasion. ** I am here arriyed at the 
middle of the third book. But it is high time to strike 
sail and cast anchor, though I haye run but half my course, 
when^at the helm I am threatened with death; who> 
though he can yisit us but once, seems troublesome ; and 
eyen in the innocent, may beget such a grayity, as diyerts 
the music of yerse. Eyen in a worthy design, I shall ask 
Icaye to desist, when I am interrupted by so great an ex- 
periment as difing ; — and *tis an experiment to the most 
experienced ; for no man (though his mortifications may 
be much greater than mine) can say, He has alreo/dy ditd,^* 
D'Ayenant is said to have written a letter to Hobbes, 
abou^ this time, giying some account of his progress in the 
third book. '*But why (said he) should I trouble you or 
myself with these thoughts, when I am pretty certain I 
fhall be hanged next week." — A stroke of the gay^ty ot* 
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That hardiness of enterprise which had con- 
ducted him through life, brought the same novel- 
ty, and conferred on him the same vigour, in 
Literature. 

D'Avenant attempted to open a new vein of 
invention in Narrative Poetry ; which, not 'to call 
Epic, he termed Heroic ; and we who liave more 
completely emancipated ourselves from the arbi- 
trary mandates of Aristotle and Bossu, might 
call Romantic. Such is the poetry of our 
Southey and our Scott, with whom one other 
name is to be joined, twice ennobled, by birth 
and by genius ! . In D'Avenant's age, the very 
title which described the class of a poetical nar- 
rative, was a miserable source of the Civil Wars. 

temper of a very thoughtful mind ; for D' Avenant, witii 
all his wit and fancy, has made the profoundest reflections 
on human life. 

The Reader may be interested to know, that after 
B'Avenant's removal from Cowes to the Tower, to be 
tried, his life was sared by the gratitude of two Alder- 
men of York, whom he had obliged. It is delightful to 
believe the story told by Bishop Newton, that D' Avenant 
owed his life to Milton; Wood, indeed, attributes onr 
Poet's escape to both ; at the Restoration D'Avenant in- 
terposed, and saved Milton. Poets, after all, envious as 
they are to a brother, are the anst generously-tempered 
pf men : they libel, but they never liang ; they will indeed 
throw out a sarcasm on the man whom they save from 
being hanged. " Please your Majesty,'* said Sir John Den- 
ham, ** do not hang George Withers— that it may not he 
said, I am the worst poet alive." 
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of the Critics. It was decreed, that every poem 
should resemble another poem. This was the 
golden age of " the Poet-apes," till they found 
that it was easier to produce Epic Writers than 
£pic Readers. 

But'our Poet, whose manly genius had reject- 
ed one great absurdity, had the folly of adopting 
another. The first reformers are always more 
heated with zeal than enlightened by sagacity. 
The four and twenty chapters of an Epic, he 
perceived were but fantastical divisions, and pro- 
bably, originally, but accidental ; yet he pro- 
posed another form, as chimerical ; he imagined 
that by having only five, he was constructing his 
poem on the dramatic plan of five -acts. He 
might with equal propriety have copied the 
Spanish comedy which I once read, in twenty- 
five acts, and in no slender folio. " Sea-marks 
(says D'Avenant, alluding to the works of an- 
tiquity) are chiefly useful to Coasters^ and serve 
not those who have the ambition of Discoverers j 
that love to sail in untried seas ;" and yet he was 
attempting to turn an Epic poem into a mon- 
strous Drama, from the servile habits he had 
contracted from his intercourse with the theatre ! 
This errour of the POtt has, however, no material 
influence on the Gondibert, as it has come down 
to us ; for, discouraged and ridiculed, our ad- 
venturer -never finished his voyage of discovery. 
He who had so nobly vindicated the freedom of 
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reasos vhr a poerkal nsrrarirc shsiiiid Ac cast 

into aar particslar Ibrm, or be looser or sbortcr 

than tlie interest it raises wiH aDov. 

More tiiaa a cectxzrr and a ii^ bare c!a|Mcd 
iiiice the first publication of Gondiberty and its 
merits are still a subject of controrersj ; an in- 
dubitable proof of some inherent excellence, not 
irillinglj forgotten ! Tiie Critics are marshalled 
on each side, one against the other ; while be- 
tween these formidable lines stands the Poet, 
with a few scattered readers ;* but what is nMire 

2 It wookl tonn a retj cnrioos piece of coinpantiTe 
criticism, were the opinioiis and the vgnnieiits of aD the 
Critics, those of the tine and of the present daj, thrown 
loto the smelting pot ; the massinesi of some opinions of 
great aothoritj wooJd he reduced to a tiirad of wire ; and 
eren what is accepted as standard ore, might shrink into 
** a gilt sixpence/* On one side, the coodemners of D'Ar- 
enant woald be Rjmer, Blackwall, Gran^r, Knox, Hard, 
tod ilaylej ; and the adrocates woold be Hobbes, Wal* 
icr, Cowky, Dr. Aikin, fieadlej, &c. Rjmer opened hii 
Aristotelian text'bobk. He diseorers that the Poet's first 
lines do not gire any light into his design (it is probable 
D* A Tenant would bare found it bard to have told Mr. By< 
niDr,] That It has neither proposition nor inFocation-* 
(R/mrr might bare filled these up himself ;) so that ''he 
cf)i<MMMss to enter into the top of the house, because th^ 
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EUl'prising in the histor7 of the Gondtberf, the 
Poet is a great poet, the work imperishable ! 

The Oondibert has poetical defects fatal for 
its popularity ; the theme was not Jiappily cho- 

mortals oT mean and satisfied minds go in at the door,*' 
and then ** he has no hero or action so illustrious that the 
name of the poem prepared the reader for its reception.'* 
D'Avenant had rejected the maryelious from his poem, 
that is, the machinery of the Epic. He had resolved to 
compose a tale of human beings for men. ** This was," 
says Blackwall, another of the classical flock, '* like lop- 
ping off a man*s limb, and then putting him upon running 
races.*' Our formal Critics are quite lively in their dul- 
ness (m oar ** adventurer.'* But Foets, ia the crisis of a 
poetical revolution,, are more legitimate judges than all 
such Critics. Waller and Cewley applaud D'Avenant 
for this very omission of the Epical Machineiy In this new 
rein of invention. 

** Here no bold tales of gods or moosters swell, 
But human passions such as with us dwall ; 
Man n tht thkmb, his virtue or bis rage. 
Draws to the life in eadi elaborate page." 

Waller 

** Methinks heroic poesy, till now, 

like some fantastic £alry-land did show, 

Jnd all but Man^ in Marias best work kadphce.^^ 

Cowley. 

Hurd's discussion on Gondibert, in his Commentaries, 
is the most important piece of criticism ; subtile, ingeni- 
<ms, and exquisitely analytical ; but he holds out the fetter 
of authority ; and he decides as a Judge, who expounds 
laws ; not the best decision, when new laws are required 
to abrogate obsolete ones. And what laws invented by 
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ten ; fbe quatrain has been discovered bj cfi^ 
pricious ears to be unpleasing, though its solem- 
nity was felt by Drjden ; the style is sometimes 
harsh and abrupt, though often exquisite ; and 
the fable is deficient in that rapid interest /nrhich 
the story -loving readers of all times seem most 
to regard. All these are diseases which would 
have long since proved mortal in a poem less vi* 
fal ; but our Poet was a commanding genius, who 
redeemed his bold errours by his energetic ori- 
ginality. The luxuriancy of his fancy ; the no- 
velty of his imagery ; the grandeur of his views 
of human life ; his delight in the new sciences 
of his age ; — these are some of his poetical Vir- 
tues : but above all, the impressive solemnity ojC 
his philosophical reflections ; and his condensed 
epigrammatic thoughts. The work is often 
more ethical than poetical ; yet, while we feel 
jjt eurselves becoming iviser at every page, in the 
fulness of our minds, we still perceive that our 
emotions have been seldom stirred by passion. 
The poem falls fropi our hands ! yet is there 
none, of which we wish to retain so many single 

nan can be immutable? D*AYcnantwas thus tried by the 
laws of a countiy, that of Qreece and Rome, of which it is 
taid, he was not even a denizen. 

It is remarkable* that aU the Critics who condenm 

D'Avenant» could not but be struck by his excellencies ; 

and are very particular in expressing their admiration of 

his genius. I mean all the Critics who haye read the p<h>. 

•em: some assuredly have critieized with little trouble. 
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Terses. IV Avenant is a poetical Rochefoucault ; * 
the sententious force of his maxims on all humaa 
aifairs, could only have been composed by one 
who had lived in a constant intercourse with 
mankind.' 

■ 

This was a Poem to delight a Philosopher i 
and Hobbes, in a curious Epistle prefixed to the 

3 I seloct some of these lines as examples. Of Care, 
who only '* seals her eyes in cloisters,'* be says, 

*' She visits Cities, but slie dwells in Thrones.** 

Of learned Curiosity, eager, but not to be hurried — the 
Student is 

" Hasty to knov, though not hy baste beguiled.** 
He calls a Library, with sublime energy, 

f 

" The monument of banished minds.*' 

Neyer has a politician conveyed with such force a most 
important precept. 

. ' ■ . »* The Laws, 
Men from themselveif, but not from Power, secure.'* 

Of the Court be says, ^ 

'^ There prosperous Power sleeps long, though Suitoit wake." 

** Be bold, for number cancels basbfulness ; 
£!xtremes, from which a Kino would blushing shrink, 
Unblushing Senates act at no excess." 

And these lines, taken as they occur : 

** Trutli's a discovery made by travelling mibds.^' 

** Honour's the moral conscience of the great.** 

** They grow so certain, as to need no Hope.** 

** Praise is devotion fit for mighty mmds.*' 

I conclude with one complete stanza, of the same cast of 
re jlection. It may be inscribed in the Library of the Sttic 
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Work, has strongly marked its distinct beauties* 
Gondibert not only came forth with the elabo* 
rate panegyric of Hobbes, but was also accom- 
panied by the high commendatory poems of 
Waller and Cowley ; a cause which will suffi- 
ciently account for the provocations it inflamed 
among the poetical crew ; and besides these ac- 
companiments, there is a Preface of great length, 
stampt with all the force and originality of the 
Poet's own mind ; and a Postscript as sublime 
from the feelings which djctated it, as from the 
time and place of its composition. 

In these, this great Genius pours himsielf out 
with all that <^ glory of which his large soul ap- 
pears to have been full,'' as Hurd has nobly ex- 
pressed it. * Such a conscious dignity of char- 
dent, in the Manufactory of the Artist, in eVery placd 
where excellence can only be obtained by knowledge* 

** Rich are the diligent, who can command 
Tims, Nature^s stock ! and, could his hoar-glass fall, 

Would, as for seed of stars, stoop for the sand ; 
And by incessant labour gather all !^* 

« Can one read such passages as these, without catching 
some of the sympathies of a great genius that knows itself? 

** He who writes an heroic poem, leaves an estate en- 
tailed, and he gives a greater gift to posterity than to the 
present age ; for a public benefit is best measured in the 
number of receivers ; and our contemporaries are but few, 
when reckoned with those who shall succeed. 

''If thou art a malicious Reader, thou vrilt remember 
wj Pireface hoMj confessed, that a main motive to ^ 
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acter, struck the petulant Wits with a provoking 
sense of their own littleness. Our Poet was un- 
happily placed in a Court where Man was never 
seen in his true greatness, but as an object of 
ridicule ; a Court, where the awful presence of 
Clarendon became so ti^ksome, that the worthless 
Monarch exiled him; a Court, where nothing 
was listened to but wit, at the^ cost of sense, the 
injury of truth, and the violation of decency ; 

undertaking was a desire of Fame ; and thou maye$t like- 
wise sdy, I may very possibly not live to enjoy it. Truly, 
I have some years ago considered that Fame, like Time, 
only gets a reverence by long nmning ; and that, like a 
riyer, *tis narrowest where 'tis bred, and broadest afar o£D 

*'If thou, Reader, art one of those who have been 
warmed with poetic fire, I reference thee as my Judge ; 
and whilst others tax me with vanity, I appeal to thy con- 
science whether it be more than such a necessary assu- 
rance as thou hast made to thyself in like undertakings T 
For when I observe that writers have many enemies, such 
inward assurance^ methinks, resembles that forward con- 
fidence in men of arms, which makes them proceed is 
great enterprise ; since the right examination of abilitie»r 
begins with inquiring whether we doubt ourselves." 

Such a composition is injured by mutilatiod. He here 
also alludes to his military character : ** No^ could I sit 
idle, and sigh with such as mourn to hear the drum ; for 
if the age be not quiet enough Co be taught virtue a plea- 
sant way, the nijext may be at leisure ; nor could I (like 
men that have civilly slept till they are old in dark cities) 
think War a novelty." Shakespeare could' not have ex^ 
pressed his feelings, in his own style, more eloqueotljr 
touchii^y than D'Av^psmt,^ 
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irhere a poem of magnitude, with new claiuiBy 
was a very business for that volatile populace ; 
an Epic poem that was to be travestied and epi- 
grammed, was a national concern, which, next 
to some new State-plot, that occurred oftener 
than a new Epic, would engage the Monarch and 
his Privy Council. These were not the men to 
be touched by the compressed reflections and 
the ideal virtues personified in this poem. In 
the court of the laughing voluptuary, the man- 

4 

ners, as well as the morals, of these Satellites of 
Pleasure, were so little heroic, that those of the 
first class, for birth or for wit, never mentioned 
each other but with the vulgar familiarity of 
nick-names, or the coarse appellatives of Dick, 
Will, ajid Jack ! Such was the sera when the 
serious Gondibert was produced, and such were 
the Judges who seem to have decided its fate ! 

A Club of Wits caballed, and produced a col- 
lection of short Poems, sarcastically entitled 
" Certain Verses written by several of the Attr 
thorns Friendsy to he reprinted in the Second 
Edition of Gondiberty 1653.'* Two years after 
appeared a brother Volume, entitled " The In- 
comparable Poem ofOondibert vindicated from 
the Wit-Combats of Foftr Esquires; CliniaSy 
Dametas^ SanchOy and Jack-Pudding ;^ %vith 
these mottos : 

5 It is said there were four Writers. Tlie Clinias and 
Damctas were probably Sir John Denbam and Dr. Dontio ; 
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** K6TIK XM dUM^^ AOtS'a* 

Vatum quoque gratia, rara est." 
Anglicd, 
One Wit-brother 
Envies another." 

Of these rare tracts, we are told by Anthony 
Wood, and all subsequent literary historians, 
too often mere transcribers of title-pages, that 
the second was written by our Author himself. 
Would not one imagine that it was a real vindi- 
cation, or at least a retort-courteous on these 
obliging friends ? The irony of the whole Vo- 
lume has escaped their discovery. The second 
Tract is a continuation of the Satire : a mock 
defence, where the sarcasm, and the pretended 
remonstrance, are sometimes keener than the 
open attack. If, indeed, D*Avenant were the 
author of a continuation of a satire on himself, 
it is an act of /efo de se no poet ever committed ; 
a self-flagellation by an iron whip, where blood 
is drawn at every stroke, the most penitent Bard 
never inflicted on himself. Would D'Avenant 
iiave bantered his proud labour, by calling it 

Sir Allan Broderick, and Will Crofts who is mentioocd by 
I lie Club as ODe of their follows, appear to be the Sancho 
and Jack-Pudding. Will Crofts was a favourite with 
diaries II. : he had been a skilful agent, as appears in 
Clarendon. ITowell has a Poem " On some who, blending 
liic'ir brains together, plotted how to bespatter one of the 
.Mu-os* choicest sons, Sir William D'Avcnanl." 
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** incomparable ?*' And were it true, that he felt 
the strokes of their wittj malignity so lightly, 
would he not have secured his triumph by finish- 
ing that Gondibert, " the monument of his mind V* 
It is too evident, that this Committee of Wits 
hurt the quiet of a great mind. 

As for this series of literary Satires, it might 
have been expected, that since the Wits club- 
bed, this Committee ought to have been more 
effective in.Jheir operations. Many of their 
papers were, no doubt, more blotted with their 
wine, than their ink. Their variety of attack is 
playful, sarcastic, and malicious. They were 
then such exuberant wits, that they could make 
even ribaldry and grossness witty. My busi- 
ness with these wicked trifles is only as they 
concerned the feelings of the great Poet, whpm 
they too^vidently hurt, as well as the great Phi- 
losopher who condescended to notice these Wits, 
with wit more dignified than their own. 

Unfortunately for our "jeer'd Will," as ib 
their usual court-style they call him, he had met 
with " a foolish mischance," well known among 
the collectors of our British Portraits. There 
was a feature in his face, or rather no feature at 
all, that served as a perpetual provocative : there 
was no precedent of such a thing, says Suckling, 
in " The Sessions of the Poets." 

"In all their records, in verse or in prose, 
There was none of a Laureat who wanted a no^.^ 
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Besides, he was now doomed— 

" Nor could old Hobbes 
Defend him from dry bobbs." 

The Preface of Gondibert, the critical Epistle 
.of Hobbes, and the Poems of the two greatest 
Poets in England, were first to be got rid of. 
The attack is brisk and airj* 

" UPON THE PREFACE. 

^' Room for the best of Poets heroic, 
If you'll believe two Wits and a Stoic. 
Down go the JUqdsy down go the Mneidos : 
AH must give place to the QcnJiberteiios. 
For to Homer and Virgil he has a Just pique, 
Because one's writ in Latin, the other in Greeks 
Besides an old grudge (our Critics they say so) 
With Otrid^ because his sirname was Naso. 
If fiction, the fame of a Poet thus raises. 
What Poets are you that have writ Mb praises ? 
But we justly quarrel at this our defeat; 
You give us a stomach, he gives us no meat. 
A Preface to no book, a porch to no house; 
Here is the mountain, but where is the mouse ? 

This stroke, in the mock defence, is thus 
warded off, with a slight confession of the exist- 
ence of " the Mouse." 

" Why do you bite, you men of fangs ? 
(That is, of teeth that forward hangs) 
And charge my dear Ephestion 
With want of meat; you want digestioBr 
VOL. II* 4 
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We Poets use not so to do, 

To find men meat and stomach too. 

You have the Book, you have the House, 

And mum, good Jack, and catch the mouse ?" 

Among the personal foibles of D'Avenant, ap- 
pears a desire to disguise his humble origin ; 
and to give it an air of lineal descent, he proba- 
bly did not write his name as his father had 
done. It is said he affected, at the cost of his 
mother^s honour, to insinuate that he was the 
son of Shakespeare, who used to bait at his 
father's inn- • These humourists first reduce 
D'Avenant to « Old Daph." 

*^ Denham, come help me to laugh. 

At old Daph, 
Whose fancies are higher than chaff. " 

Daph swells afterwards into " Daphne ;" a 
change of sex, inflicted on the Poet for making 
one of his heroines a man ; and this new alliance 
to Apollo becomes a source of perpetual allusion 
to the bays — 

" Cheer up, small Wits, now you shall crowned be — 
Daphne himself is turned into a tree." 

One of the Club inquires about the situation 
^f Avenant. 

^ where now it lies, 

AVhetherin Lombard,** or the skies." 

The scene where the story of Gondibertis placed, which 
the Wits sometimes pronottnced Lumber and Lwmbery, 
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Because, as seven cities disputed for Uie birth of 
Homer, so after ages will not want towns claim- 
ing to be Avenant— 

*' Some say by Avenant no place is meant, 
And that our Lombard is without descent; 
And as, by Bilk, men mean there's nothing^ therfj 
So come from Avenant, means from no where, 
Thus Wm, intending DAvenant to grace. 
Has made a notch in's name, like that in's face." 

D'Avenant had been knighted for his good 
conduct at the siege of Gloucester, and was to 
be tried by the Parliament, but procured his re- 
lease without trial. This produces the follow- 
ing sarcastic Epigram : 

« UPON FIGHTING WILL. 

** The King knights Will for fighting on his side ; 
Yet when Will comes from fighting to be tried, 
There is not one in all the armies can 
Say they e'er felt, or saw, this fighting man. 
- Strange, that the Knight should not be known i' th* 
field ; 
A face well charged, though nothing in his shield. 
Sure fighting Will like basilisk did ride 
Among the troops, and all /that saw Will died ; 
Else how could Will, for fighting, be a Knight, 
And none alive that ever saw Will fight ?" 

Of the malignity of their wit, we must pre- 
serve one specimen. They probably harassed 
our Poet with anonymous despatches from the 
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Club : for there appears another Poem on D' Av^- 
Hant's anger on such an occasion. 

« A LETTER SENT TO THE GOOD KNIGHT. 

" Thou hadst not been thus long neglected. 
But we, thy four best friends, expected, 
Ere this time, thou hadst stood corrected* 

But since that planet governs still, 
That rules thy tedious fustian quiil 
'Gainst Nature and the Muses' will ; 

When, by thy friends' advice and care, 
^Twas hoped, in time, thou woulddt despair 
To give ten pounds to write it fair ; 

Lest thou to all the world would sheyr it. 
We thought it fit to let thee know it: 
Thou art a danm'd insipid Poet 1" 

These literary satires contain a number of oth- 
er ^^pasquils/' burlesquing the characters, the 
incidents, and the stanza, of the Gondibert r 
some not the least witty are the most gross, and 
must not be quoted ; thus the Wits of that day- 
were poetical suicides, who have shortened their 
lives by their folly* 

D' Avenant, like more than one Epic Poet, did 
not tune to bis ear the names of his personages. 
They have added, ta shew that his writings are 
adapted to an easy musical singer, ^^ the namea 
of his Heroes and Heroines, in these verses : 

*^ Hurgonil, Astolpho, Borgia, Goltha, Tibak, 
AitragoD, Hennogild, Ulfinor, Orgo» ThuLeu'^ 
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And *^ Epithets that will serve for any substaor 
tives, either in this part or the next.'* 

Such are the labours of the idlers of OeniuSi 
envious of the noble industry of Oenius itself! — 
How the great Author's spirit was nourished by 
the restoratives of his other friends, after the bit- 
ter decoctions prescribed by these " Four," I 
fear we may judge by the unfinished state in 
which Oondibert has come down to us. D'Ave- 
nant seems, however, to have guarded his dignity 
by his silence ; but Plobbes took an opportunity 
of delivering an exquisite opinion on this Club 
of Wits, with perfect philosophical indifference. 
It is in a letter to the Hon. Edward Howard, 
who requested to have his sentiments on another 
heroic Poem of his own, " The British Princes." 

** My judgment in Poetry hath, you know, been 
once already censurec}, by very good Wits, for com- 
mending Gondibert; but yet, they have not, I think, 
disabled my testimony. For, what authority/ is there 
in Wit ? A Jester m;iy have it ; a man in drink may 
have it, and be fluent over night, and wise and dry 
in the morning. What is it ? or who can tell whe- 
ther it be better to have it, or be without it, especially 
if it be a pointed Wit ? I will take my liberty to 
praise what I like, as well as they do to reprehend 
what they do not4ike." 
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X HK " MercurUi*^ and <* DiumalSt** archives qf political 
Jictions — ** The Diumals,** in the pay qf the ParHaTttent, 
described by. Butler and Cleiveland'-Sir John Birkenhead 
excels in sarcasm, with specimens qf his ** Mercurius AuU' 
ew"— Jikwi; he corrects his own lies — Specimens qfthe iViww- 
pt^ers an the side qfthe Cornmonwealth. 

Amo5g these battles of Logomachy, in which 
so much ink has been spilt, and so many penB 
have lost their edge — at a very solemn period in 
our history, when all around was distress and 
sorrow, lived the facetious ancestors of that nu- 
merous progeny who still flourish among us, and 
who, without a suspicion of their descent, still 
bear the features of their progenitors, and inherit 
so many of the family humours. These were 
the Mercuries and Diurnals — the Newspapers of 
our Civil Wars. 

A current fund of humour, wit, and ribaldry^ 
was consumed and wasted among us during that 
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eventfid period. The Rojalists, bebg the bet* 
ter educated, carried off to their side a|l the spi- 
rit, and onl J left the foam and dregs for the Par- 
Kwfitttarians ; otherwise, in Ijing, through all 
the nice management of its shades, its qualities, 
and its numbers, from inuendo to preTarication, 
and from single to triple Ijing, in all that stretch- 
ing of their wits, and all that racking of their in- 
ventions, to over-reach *tbeir opponents, thej 
were just like one another ; for ^^ the Father of 
Lies" is of no party ! Were it desirable to ini- 
tiate a dicmal scribe into a system of political 
and moral calumnj, the complete art might be 
drawn from these archives of political fiction. 
We might discover principles among them which 
would have humbled the superb genius of Ma- 
chiavel himself; and even have vexed the more 
popular scribe of Mr. Sheridan's ** Critic" with 
a sense of his own inferiority, in spite of his 
name. 

The distinguished heroes of these Paper- 
Wars, Sir John Birkenhead, Marchmont Need- 
ham, and Sir Soger L'Estraoge, 1 have else- 
where pourtrayed.* We have had of late cor- 
rect lists of these works ; but no one seems as 
yet to have given some clear notion o( their spi- 
rit and their manner. 

The London Journals in the service of the 
Parliament were usually the JDiKniiib. These 

* Cori^sKieg ofJUtentnie. Virf. L 263, fifltfa editioa.' 
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•politicians practised an artifice which cannot be 
placed ipong ^^ the lost inventions." As, no 
doubt, these were hawked about the metropohs» 
it was to spur curiosity, often languid from oimA 
exercise, or to wheedle an idle spectator iiito ft 
reader, that every paper bore on its front the in- 
viting heads of its intelligence. Men placed in 
the same circumstances will act in the same man- 
ner, without any notion of imitation ; and the 
passions of mankind are now addressed by the 
same means which our ancestors employed, by 
those who do not suspect they are copying them. 
These Ditimals have been blasted by the 
lightnings of Butler and Cleiveland. Hudibras is 
made happy at the idea that he may be 

" Registered by fame eternal, 
In deathless pages of Diurnal." 

But Cleiveland has left us two remarkable effu- 
sions of his satiric and vindictive powers, in his 
curious character of " A Diurnal Maker," and 
" A London Diurnal." He 4^rites in the pecu- 
liar vein of the wit of those times, with an ori- 
ginality of images, whose combinations excite 
surprise, and with so much wit, that our weaker 
delicacy grows fatigued with its abundance. 

" A Diurnal-Maker is the Sub- Almoner of Histo- 
ry ; Queen Mab's Register ; one whom, by the same 
figure that a North^country Pedlar is a Merchantman, 
yov nay style an Author. The silly countrymaft 
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who, iajing an ape in a scarlet coat, blessed his ^roung 
rqrship, and gave liis landlord joy of the fiopes of his 
!, did not slander his compHment with worse ap- 
pUeatipn than he that names this Shred, an Historian* 
Toeall him an Historian, is to knight a Mandrake; 
^tis to view him through a perspective, and, by that 
gross hyperbole, to give the reputation of an Engi- 
neer to a maker of Mouse-traps. When these weekly 
fragments shall pass feu* HUttisr* let the poor man's 
box be intitided the Exchequer, and the Alms-basket 
a Magazine. Methinks the Turk should license 
Diumals, because he prohibits learning and books.'* 
He characterizes the Diumals as ^' a puny chronicle^ 
scarce pin-feathered with the wings of time ; it is a 
history in sippets; the English Iliads in a nut-shell; 
the Apocryphal Parliament's book of Maccabees in 
single sheets." -^ 

But Cleiveland tells us, that these Diumah 
differ from a Mercurius Aulicus (the paper of 
his party,) 

^ as the Devil and his Exorcist, or as a black witch 
4oth from a white one, whose office is to unravel her 
enchantments." 

The Mercurius Aulictis was chiefly conducted 
by Sir John Birkenhead, at Oxford, <* communi- 
cating the intelligence and affairs of the Court 
to the rest of the kingdom.^' Sir John is a great 
wag, and excels in sarcasm and invective ; his 
facility is equal to repartee, afld his spirit often 
^reaches to wit : a great fdrger <tf tales, who pro- 
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b^Iy considered that a Romance wdLn'^'^Jj^Uer 
thing IJw^ a News-paper. * The Royal partj^ 

^ Thece is a small Poem, published in 1643, IntUnledt 
** The Great Assizes holden in Parnassus," in the mamtr 
of a later work, ** The Sessions of the Poets," in which all 
the Diurnals and Mercuries are arraigned and tried. An 
iflipartial Satire on them all; and by its good sense and 
tieavy versification, is so nmch in the manner of George 
Wither, that some have cjjribetiiied it to be that singular 
antfabr*s. Its rarity gireiTft a kind of yalne. Of such 
vetoes as Wither*8, who has been of late extolled too high- ^ 

ly, the chief merit is their sense and truth : which, if he 
were not tedious, might be an excellence in prose. Anti- 
-qnaries, when they find a P4^t adapted for their purposes, 
eonjecture that he is an excellent one. This prosing Sati- 
rist, strange to say, in some pastoral poetry, has opened^ 
the right vein. 

Aulicus is well characterized : 



-hee, for wicked ends. 



.. Had the Castaliao spring defiled with gall. 
And changed by Witchcraft most satyricall, 
The bayes of Hellccm and myrtles mild, 
To pricking hawthoraes and to hollies wild. 

■ w ith slanders fitlse, 

With forged fictitious calumnies and tales — 
He added fewel to the direful flame 
Of civil discord; and domestic blowes, 
By the incentives of malicious prose. 
For whereas he should have composed his inke 
Of liquors that make flames expire, and shrink 
into their cinders — 

— ^He laboured hard for to bring in 
The ^loded doctrines of the Florentine, 
And taught thaifc to dissemble and to lie 
Were vital parts of human policie/* 
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were so delighted wHh his wittj buifbonery, that 
Sir Jobs was recommended fo be Professor of 
MoraiVjiilosophj at Oxford. Did political lying 
seem to be a kind of Moral Philosophy to the 
feelii^ of a party ? The originality of Birken- 
head's happy manner cdnsists in his adroit use of 
sarcasm : he strikes it off by means oi a paren- 
thesis. I shall give, —^ ipecimen, one of his 
summaries^ what me\l||^IJame»/ary Journals 
had been oEtailing durmg the week. 

" The Londoners in print thkweek have been pretty 
copious. They say that a trocp of the Marquess of Nen^ 
castle's horse haxe suhndtteAo the Lord Fairfax, (Tliey 
were part of the German horse which came over in the 
Danish fleet.**) That the Lord Wilmot haJLh been dead 
fire weeks, but the Cavaliers concealed his death, (re- 
member this ! )That Sir John Urrey^ is dead, and bu- 
ried at Oxford. (He died the same day vrith the Lord 
Wilmot.) That the Cavaliers, before they have dene, 
will HuRREY all men into misery. (This quibble hath 
been six times printed, and nobody would take notice 
of it ; now let's bear of it no more !) That all the 
Cavaliers which Sir William Waller took prisoners (be- 
sides 500) tooke the National Covenant. (Yes, all he 

^ Alluding to a ridiculous rumour, that the King was to 
receive foreign troops by a Danish fleet. 

3 Col. Urrey, alias Hurrey, deserted the Parliament, and 
went over to the King ; afterwards deserted the King, and 
discovered to the Parliament all he knew of the King's 
forces. 

See Clarendon. 
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tooke (betides 500) tooke theXJoi^nant.) That 2000 
Irish Rebels landed in Wales. (You called them Eng' 
llah Pralwtants till you cheated them of thsir msk- 
ney.) That Sir JVilUam Brereton left 140 good able 
msa in Hamardsn Castle. ('Tis the better for Sir 
Michael Earaley, who hath taken the Castle.) That 
the Queen hath a great deafnesse, (Thou hast a great 
blister on thy tongue.) That the Cavaliers burned 
aU the suburbs of CAmI||v tftat Sir William Brereton 
might fnd no sheUer WJf^eie^e it. (There was no 
hay-rick, and Sir William -cares for no elttker shelt*.)* 

4 This Sir William Brereton, or, as Clarendon writes the 
name, Bnierton, was the famous Cheshire knight, whom 
CleiTeland characterises as one of those heroes whose cou- 
rage lies in tlieir teeth. ** Was Brereton," says the loyal 
Satirist, ** to fight with his teetli, as he in all other things 
resembles the beast, he would have odds of any man at this 
weapon. He's a terrible slaughterman at a I'hanksgiving 
dinner. Had he been cannibal enough to have eaten those 
he Tanquished, his gut would have made him valiant." 
And in *\ Loyal Songs" his valiant appetite is noticed : 

" But, oh ! take heed lest he do cat 
The Rump all at one dinner !" 

And Aulicus, we see, accuses him of concealing his bravery 
In a hay-riclc. It is always curious andjiseftil to confer the 
writers of intemperate times one w ith another. Lord Clar- 
endoU) whose great mind was incapable of descending to 
scurrility, gives a very different character to tins pot-valiant 
and hay-rick runaway ; for he says, ** Itcannot be denied but 
Sir William Brereton, and thepther gentlemen of that par- 
ty* albeit their educations and course of life had been very 
different from their present engagements, and for the most 
part were very unpromising in matters of war» and there- 
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The Beottish Dov^agm (there are Doretln Scot- 
land !) that Hawm^bm Cadk had hut forty men in it 
Tvkm Ife Cavaliers took it. (Another told joa there 
i;?ere 140 hiBtj stout fellows in it : for shame, Gentle- 
men! conferre Notes!) That Colonel Norton at 
Bumseg UA 200 priscmers. (I saw them counted : 
they were just two millions.) Then the Dove hath 
this sweet passage : O AuUcus^ thou profane nrretch, 
that darest scandalise God*s aaints, darest iheu call 
thai loyal sulgect Master Pjjfaa traitor? (Yes, pretr 
tj^Pigeonf he was charged with six articles hj his 

fore were too much contemned eaeniies, executed their 
commands with notable sobriety and indefatigable indus- 
try, (yirtues not so well practised in the King's quarters) 
insomuch as the best soldiers who encountered with them 
had no cause to despise them." 

Clnnidoo, vol. ii. p. 147. 

» " The Scotch Dove" seems uever to have recovered 
from this metamorphosis, but ever after, among the 
newsmongers, was known to be only a Widgeon. His 
character is not very high in ** The Great Assizes.**' 

" The iimooeDt Scaich Dove did then advance, 

Full sober in his wit and countenance ; 

And, thiw^ Us book coq|tain*d not mickle sence, 

Yet hit cndkbomt shewM no great offence. 

Great wite to perils great, themselves expose 

Oft-times ; but the Scotth Dove was none of those^ . 

In many words he little matter drest, 

And did laconiekJaevity detest. 

But while his Readers did expect some Newes, 

They found a Sermon — '* • 

The Scotch Dove desires to meet the classical AulicJUj; ii| 
the duel of the pen : 
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Majesty!^ Atturney GenendilO Nest he says, that 
Master.Fym died like Moses upon the mounL .. (He did 
not die upon the mount, but should have done.) 
Then he says, Master Fym died in a good M^ge^ 
Uke Jacob in Bgj/pt. (Net like Jacob, yet just as 
those died in Egypt in the ^yt of Fhatenatu^f 

As Sir John was frequently the propagator of 
false intelligence, it was necessary at times to 
seem scrupulous, and to correct' some slight 
errours. He does thb very adroitly, without 
diminishing his invectives. 

" We must correct a mistake or two in our two 
last weeks. We advertised you of certain money 
speeches made by master John Sedgwick : on better 
information, it was not Johny but Obadiah^ Presby- 
ter of Bread-street, who in the pulpit in hot weather 
useth to unbutton his doublet, which John, who 
wanteth a thumbe, forbears to practise. And when 
we told you last week, of a Committee of Lawyers ap- 
pointed to put their new Seale in execution, we nam- 



-** to turn me loofe, 



A Scottish Dove against a Roman Gotm,'** 

•• The Scotch Dove" is condemned ** to cross the seas 
or to repasse the Tweede." They all enyy him his " easy 
mnkt;** but he wofally exclaims at the hard sentence, 

** For if they knew that home as wdl As he, 
TheyM rather die than there impnsonM be !** 

* This stroke allades to a rumour of the times, notlcecl 
also by ClarendoUi that Pym died of the morbu^ pedicuk^ 
tut, 
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ed, among others, HaBtcr Geoife Feard.'' I confesg 
this was no small errour, to reckon Master Peard 
among the Jjoanyers^ because he now Kes sicke, and 
so forre from being their n«w Lord Eieper^ that he 
now despairs to become their Iherkeeper^ which 
office he performed heiBtofbre. But since Mas let 
Peard has become despen^ly sick ; and so his Tote, 
his law, and haire having alTlbnQQk him» his corpo- 
ration of Barnstable have been in perfecTlKidth and . 
loyi^y. The town of Bantttable havinfuriimitted 
to the King, this' will no doubljj^ a special cordial 
for their languishing Burgess. And yet the man may 
grow hearty again when he hears of the late defeat 
given to his Migesty's forces in Lincolnshire." 

This paper was immediately answered by 
Marchmont Needham, in his ^^ Mercurius Bri- 
tanicus," who cannot boast the playful and sar- # 
castic bitterness of Sir John ; yet is not the 
duHest of his tribe. He opens his reply thus : 

** Anlicns will needs venture his soule upon the 
other haJ^-sHueti and this week he lies, as complete* 
]y as ever he dd in two full sheets ; full of as many 
scandals and ftettons, full of as muche stupidity and ig- 
norance, full of as many tedious untruths as ever. And 
because he would ttGFvte the reputation of his wit, he 
falls into the com|iii^y of our JD/unto^^ very furiously, 
and there lays about him in the midst of our weekly 
pamphlets ; ani he casts in the few squibs, and the 
little wildfire he hath, dashing out his conceits ; and 

■ 

' ** Peard, a bold lawyer of little note.'*^ 
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he takes it ill, that the poore aciibblers should tell a 
story for their living; and after a i/vhole nveek spent 
at Oxford, in inke and paper, to as little purpose as 
Maurice spent his shot and powder at PUmmdky he 
gets up, about SatoMaj, into a gingle or two, for he 
cannot reach to a full jest; and I am infbmied that 
the three-quarter conceits in the last leafe of his Di- 
nmall cost him fourteen pence in aquu vitaJ*^ 

Sir Johnt never condescends formally to re- 
ply to Needham, for^which he gives this singij[- 
lar reason : — " As fof this Libeller, we are still 
resolved to take no notice, till we find him able 
to spell his own name, which to this hour Bri** 
tannicus never did." 

In the next number of Needham, who had al- 
wajs written it BritianiciiSy the correction was 
silently adopted. There was no crying down 
the etymology of an Oxford Malignant. 

I give a short narrative of the political temper 
of the times, in their unparalleled Gazettes. 

At the first breaking out of the Parliament's 
separation from the Royal Party, whan the pub- 
lic mind, full of consternation in that new anar- 
chy, shook with the infirmity of childish terrours, 
the most extravagant reports were as eagerly 
caught up as the most probable, and served 
mncb better the purposes of their inventors. 
They had daily discoveries of new conspiracies, 
which appeared in a pretended correspondence 
written from Spain^ France^ Italy, or Denmark : 
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they had their amusing Literalure, mixed with 
their grave politics ; and a Dialogue between ^* a 
Dutch Mariner and an English Ostler,' ' could 
alarm the nation as much as the last letter from 
their " private Correspondent." That the \f ild- 
cst rumours were acceptable appears from Fuller, 
who lived at the time. Armies were talked of, 
concealed under ground by the King, to cut the 
throats of all the Protestants in a night* He as- 
sures us, that one of the nipst prevailing dangers 
among the Londoners was, ** a design laid for a 
mine of Powder under the Thames, to cause Oke 
River to drown the City." This desperate ex- 
pedient, it seems, was discovered just in time to 
escape from the execution ; and the people were 
devout enough to have a public thanksgiving,^ 
and watched with a little more care, that the 
Thames might not be blown up. However, the 
plot was really not so much at the bottom of the 
Thames as at the bottom of their purses. — 
Whenever they wanted 100,000 Z. they raised a 
plot, they< terrified the people, they appointed a 
thanksgiving*day, and while their Ministers ad- 
dressed to God himself all the news of the week} 
and even reproached him, for the rumours against 
their cause, all ended, as is usual at such times, 
with the gulled multitude contributing more hea- 
vily to the adventurers who ruled them, than flie 
legal authorities had exacted in their greatest 
wants. ** The Diurnsds" had propagated thirty- 
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nine of these " Treasons, or new Taxes," accord- 
ing to one of the Members of the House of 
Commons, who had watched their patriotic de- 
signs. 

These diurnals sometimes used such language 
as the following, from " The Weekly Accompt,'* 
January, 1643. 
l ^^ This day afforded no newes at all, but onely 

what was heavenly and lymftial;" and he gives 
an accomit <tf the public Fast, and of the grave 
Divine Master Henderson's Sermon, with his 
tests in the morning ; and in the afternoon, an- 
otlier of Master Strickland, with his texts — and 
of their spiritual effect over the whole Parlia- 
ment ! 

Such news as the following was sometimes very 
^ agreeable : — 

*^ From Oxford it is informed, that on Sunday last 
was fortnight in the evening, Prince Rupert, accom- 
panied with some Lords and other Cavaliers, danced 
ikraugk the streets openly ^ with music before them^ to 
one of the Colleges; where, after they had stayed 
about half an houre, they returned back again, dan- 
cing with the same music ; and immediately there 
followed a pack of Women, or CurtiMflnSy as it may be 
supposed, for they were hooded, iftid could not be 
knowne ; and this the party who related affirmed he 
law with his own eyes." 

On this the Diurnal-maker pours out severe 
tnathemas — and one with a Note^ that *^ Dancing 

m V 
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and Drubbing are inseparable companions, and 
follow one another close at the heels." He as^ 
sures his Readers, tliat the Maligpants, or Roy- 
alists, only fight like sensual beasts, to maintain 
their dancing and drabbing ! — 3ach was the revo- 
lutionary tone here, and such the arts of faction 
every where. The matter was rather peculiar 
to our Country, but the principle was the same 
as practised in France. Men of opposite char- 
acters, when acting for the same concealed end, 
must necessarily form parallels* * 
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ON 



^LITERARY COMPOSITIONS. 



AwTHONT JVood and Locke — MUton and Sprat — Burnet 
und his History — Prior and Addisonr-^wjfl and Steele-^ 
l^agstcLffe and Steele — Steele and jiddison — Hooke and Mid- 
dleton — Gilbert Wak^ld — MurveU and MiUonr^larendon 
and May, 

Voltaire, in his Letters on our Nation, hai^ 
hit off a marked feature in our National Phy- 
siognomy. " So violent did I find Parties in 
London, that I was assured by several, that the 
Duke of Marlborough was a coward, and Mr* 
Pope a fool." 

A foreigner indeed could hardly suspect that 
in collecting the characters of English Authors 
. by English Authors (a labour which has long 
afforded me pleasure often interrupted by indig- 
nation) — in a word, that a class of mere literary 
luatory should turn out a collection of personal 
quarrels. Would not this modern Baillet, in his 
new Jugemens des Scavans, so ingeniously iflg*^ 

TOJU. II. 6 .,. 
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fcitiared ixro ie iijr*r^r-ej if Aa: Sj-irlr e-J" Pxrf «" 

AH tfeat bijioi^ rEmivHc: ▼&ic!i *f a: Jtr* ixi:G<t 

nctcr of aa Aatfaor, is <«!^*ii gaof^'T'g cijce than 
przcti^Io^ w^fea*, ^o rrre It a nazae, we inay caS Po- 
liiical Criiiclim im L^tirsiim ; whes^ sn Au- 
tlior^s Cterarr clancter k atraarLcd «oSeST£rooi the 
accidental cimaBsTacce of U» dUSenK in opinion 
firoBi his Critics on soB&e sdbjccts, unconnected 
with the present. 

Conld Anthonr Wood, had he not been influ. 
enced. bj this Political Criticisni, have sent down 
Iiocke to as, as ^ a man of a turbulent spirit, 
clamorous, and never contented, prating and 
troublesome?" ^ But Locke was the antagonist 

1 A fi>rcil>le defcriptkn of Locke nugr be Ibond in the 
carioas Life of Wood, written Iit himself. I shall pre the 
passage where Wood acfcnowle^es his after-celeiiritj, at 
the Teiy moment the bigotry of his feelii^ is attempting 
to degrade him. 

Wood belonged \o a clab with Locke, and others, fin* the 
purpose of hearing Chemical Lectures. *' John Locke of 
Christ-Church was afterwards a noted Writer. This John 
Locke was a man of a turbulent spirit, clamorous, and 
nerer contented. The Club wrote and took Notes from 
the mouth of their Master, who sate at the upper end of a 
table, but the said John Locke scorned to do it ; so that, 
while eyerj man besides of the Club were writing, he 
would be prating and troublesome;*' 
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of Filmer, that advocate of arbitrary power ; and 
Locke is described ^' as bred under a fanatical 
tutor," and when in Hollahd, as one of those 
who under the Earl of Shaftesbury " stuck close 
to him when discarded, and carried on the trade 
of Faction beyond and within the seas several 
years after." In the great original genius, born, 
like Bacon and Newton, to create a new -^ra in 
the history of the human mind, this political lite- 
rary Critic, who was not always so deficient in 
his perceptions of Genius, could only discover 
** a trader in Faction," though in his honesty, he 
acknowledges him to be " a noted Writer." 

A more illustrious instance of Party-spirit ope- 
rating against works of Genius, is presented to 
US in the awful character of Milton. From 
earliest youth tc^atest age, endowed with all the 
characteristics of Genius ; fervent with all the 
inspirations of study ; in all changes*, still the 
same great literary character ; for, as Velleius 
Paterculus writes of one of his heroes, " Ali- 
quando fortune, semper animo maximus :" while 
in his own day. Foreigners, wlio usually antici- 
pate posterity, inquired after Milton, it is known 
how utterly disregarded he was ! The divine 
Author of the Paradise Lost was always con- 
nected wilh the Man for whom a reward was 
offered in the London Gazette. But in their 
triumph, the Lovers of Monarchy missed their 
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gtezier glorj. In not separatiDg for ever the Re- 
publican Secretary of State, from the rival of 
Homer. 

That the genius of Milton pined away in soli- 
tade, and that all the consolations of Fame were 
denied him during his life, from this Political 
Criticism on his works, is generally known ; but 
not perhaps that this spirit propagated itself far 
beyond the Poet's tomb. I give a remarkable 
instance. Bishop Sprat, ^bo surely was capa- 
ble of feeling the poetry of Milton, yet from Po- 
litical Antipathy retained such an abhorrence of 
his Namey that when the Writer of the Latin In- 
scription on the Poet John Philips, in describing 
his versification, applied to it the term MiltonOf 
Sprat ordered it to be erased, as polluting a monu- 
ment raised in a chureh.* •A mere critical 
opinion on versification was thus sacrificed to 
political feelings ! — feelings indeed which have 

a This anecdote, probably unknown, deserves preserva- 
tion ; I have drawn it from the MSS. of Bishop Kennet, 
** In the Epitaph on John Philips occurs this line on hin^ 

rtre, that 
* Uni in hoc laudis genere Miltono secundus, 
Primoque pene par.' 

These lines were ordered to be razed out of the Monu- 
ment by Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester. The word MU- 
torn being, as he said, not fit to be in a Christian Church ; 
but they have since been restored by Dr. Atterbury, who 
succeeded him as Bishop of Rochester, and who wrote the 
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liardly yet worked themselves clear. It could 
ba\y have befen the strong political feelings of 
Warton whicih c^iild havie induced him to cen- 
sure the prose of Milton with such asperity, 
while he closed his critical eyes on its resplen- 

Epitaph jointly with Dr. Freind."— Lansdowne MSS. ' 
No. 908, p. 16^. 

Since writing this Note, 1 find the Anecdote has appear-^ 
led, but without any authority. Dr. Symnions, in a recent 
Life of Milton, observing on what he calls Dr. Johnson*^ 
** biographical Libel on Milton^*' that Dr. Johnson has 
mentioned this fact, seems to suspect its authenticity ; for* 
if true, ** it would cover the respectable name of Sprat 
with eternal dishonour." Of its truth the above gives 
sufficient authority ; but at all events, the prejudices of 
Sprat must be pardoned, while I am shewing that minds 
far greater than his have shared in the sams unhappy feel- 
ing. Dr. Symmons himself bears no light stain for his 
slanderous criticism on the genius of Thomas Warton, 
from the motive we are discussing ; thdugh Warton, as my 
text shews, Was too a sinner ! I recollect In my youth a 
more extraordinary instance than any other which relates 
to Milton. A woman of no education, who had retired from 
the business of life, became a very extraordinary Reader ; 
accident had thrown into her way a large Library compo*. 
sed of Authors who wrote in the reigns of the two Charles's* ^ 
She turned out t)iie of the MdlignarU party, and an abhoi^ 
rer of the Commonwealth's Men. Her opinion of Crom- 
well and Milton may be given. She told nae it was no won- 
der that tlie Rebel who had been Secretary to the Usurp- 
er, should have been able to have drawn so finished a cha- 
racter of Satan, and that the Pandsemonium, with all the 
oratorical Devils, was only such as he had himself viewed 
at Oliver's Council-board. 

VOL. II. 6 * ^*^ . 
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dent passageSy'trhich certainly he wanted not the 
taste to feel, for he caught in his own pages, oc- 
casionally, some of the reflected warmth. These 
feelings took full possession of the mind of John- 
son, who with all the rage of Political Criticism 
on subjects of Literature, has condemned the 
finest works of Milton, and in one of his terrible 
paroxysms has demon$trated that the Sampson 
Agonistes is " a Tragedy which Ignorance has 
admijred, and Bigotry applauded." Had not 
Johnson's religious feelings fortunately interpos- 
ed between Milton and his " Paradise," we 
should have wanted the present noble effusion of 
his criticism ; any other Epic by Milton had pro- 
bably sunk beneath his vigorous sophistry, and his 
tasteless sarcasm. Lauder's attack on Milton 
was hardily projected, on a prospect of encour- 
agement, from this Political Criticism on the lite- 
rary character of Milton ; and he succeeded as 
long as he could preserve the decency of the 
delusion. 

The Spirit of Party has touched with its 
plague-spot the character of Burnet ; it has mil- 
ewed the page of a powerful mind, and tainted 
by its suspicions, its rumours, and its censures, 
his probity as a Man. Can we forbear listening 
to all the vociferations which Faction has thrown 
out ? Do we not fear to trust ourselves amidst 
the multiplicity of his facts ? And when we are 
familiarized ^ith the variety of his historical por- 
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traits, are we not startled wh^ft is suggested 
that << thej are tinged with his own passions and 
his own weaknesses" ? Burnet has indeed made 
" his humble appeal to the great God of Truth" 
that he has given it as fully as he could find it ; and 
he has expressed his abhorrence of <<a lie in 
History," so much a greater sin as a lie in com- 
mon discourse bj its lasting and universal nature- 
Yet these hallowing protestations have not saved 
him ! A cloud of witnesses, from different mo- 
tives, have rose up to attaint his veracitj and>his 
candour, while all the Tory Wits have ridiculed 
his styl^, impatiently inaccurate, and uncouthly 
negligent, and would sink his vigour and ardour, 
while they expose the meanness and poverty of 
his Genius. Thus the literary and the moral 
character of no ordinary Author have fallen a 
victim to Party-feeling.^ 

3 I shall throw into this Note several carious notices 
respecting Burnet, and chieflj from Contemporaries. 

Burnet has been accused, after a warm discussion, of 
haying returned home in a passion, and then writing the 
character of the person. But as his feelings were equaUf.^ 
warm, it is probable he might have often practised tHd^ 
reverse. An Anecdote of the times is preserved in " T^ 
Memoirs of Grub-Street," vol. ii. p. 291. " A noble Peer 
now living declares he stood with a very ill grace in the 
History, tiU he had an opportunity put into his hands of 
obliging the Bishop, by granting a favour at Court, upon 
which the Bishop told a friend,, within an hour, that he 
was mistaken in such a Lord, and most go and alter his 
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But this victim to Political Criticism on Life* 
rature was himself criminal, and has wreaked 
his own Party feelings on the Papist Dryderr, 

whole character ; and so he happens to haye a pretty goo4 
one.** In this place I also find this curious extract from 

the MS. " Memoirs of the M of fl ." " Such a 

day Dr. B 1 told me King William was an obstinate,* 

conceited Man, that would take no advice ; and on this 
day King William told me that Dr. B ^t was a trouble- 
some, impertinent Man, whose company he could not en- 
dure.** These Anecdotes are very probable, and lead one 
to reflect. Some political tergiversation has been laid to 
his charge : Swift accused him of having once been an ad- 
vocate for passive obedience and absolute power. He 
has been reproached with the deepest ingratitude, for the 
purpose of gratifying his darling passion of Popularity, in 
his conduct respecting the Duke of Lauderdale, his former 
Patron. — ^If the following piece of Secret History be true, 
he shewed too much of the compliant humour, at the co^t 
of his honour. I find it in Bishop Kenoet's MSS. «* Dr. 
Burnet having over night given in some important deposi- 
tions against the Earl of Lauderdale to the House of Com- 
mons, was btfore morning, by the intercession of the 
D— — , made King*s Chaplain and Preacher at the Rolls ; 
so he was bribed to hold the peace.^ Lansdowne MSS'. 
990. This was quite a Politician's short way to prefer- 
^ nent ! An honest man cannot leap up the ascent, however, 
he may try to climb. There was something morally 
wrong in this transaction, because Burnet notices it, and 
acknowledges " I was much blamed for what I had done." 
The story is by no means refuted by the naiVe apology. 

Bumet*s character has been vigorously attacked with 
all the nerve of Satire, in "Faction Displayed,*' attrilMH 
ted to Shippen, whom Pope celebrates — 
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and the Tory Prior ; Dryden Ite calla, in the 
most unguarded language, <^ a M dnater of immo- 
destj and impuritj of all sorts,'* yet no man's 



** And pour myself as ploin 



As honest Shipp^n or as old Montaigne.^ 

Shippen was a Tory. In ** Faction Displayed** Buroet iM 
represented with his Cabal (so one party, nicknames the 
others) on the Accession of Queen Anne, plotting the 
disturbance of her Goyernment. " Black Aris's fierce- 
iiess»" tha,t is Burnet, is thus described : 

f * A Scotch, seditious, unbelievii^ Priest, 
The brawny Chaplain of th« Calves* head feast, 
Who first his Patron, then his Prince betrayed* • 
And does that Church he*s sworn to gaard, invade. 
Warm with rebellious rage, he thu^ began,*' &c. 

One hardly suspects the Hermit Pamell capable o^ 
writing rather harsh verses, yet stinging satire ; they are 
not in his Works ; but he wrote the ibllowing I^ines on a 
report of a Fire breal^lng out in Burnet's Library, T^bidi 
had like to have answered the purpose some wished, of 
condemning the Author and his works to the flames-^ 
** He talks, and writes, that Popery wiU return. 
And we, and he, and all his works will bum | 
And.as of late he meant to bless the age 
With^gron* Pre/aces of Party rage^ 
O'ercome with passion and the subject's weight, 
Lolling he nodded in his elbow seat ; ^ j^ 

Down fell the Candle !— Grease and Zeal conspire, .:^ ' 

Heat meets with heat, and Pamphlets bum their Sire i " 
Here crawls a Prtface oa its hatf^mmM maggots, 
And there an Ir^troduction brings its faggots ; 
Then roars the Prophet of the Northern Nation, 
Scorch'd by a flaming speech on Moderation." 

Thomas Warton smiles on Burnet for the horrours of 
f ppery which peipetually haunted him, in his Life of Sir 
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life was purer in its decent habits, and less free 
from dissipation. There had been a literary- 
quarrel between Drjden and Burnet respecting 

T. Pope, p. 53. But if we substitute the terra Arbitrary 
Power for Popery, no Briton will JoiD*in the abuse Burnet 
has received on this account. A man of Burnet's f6ryid 
temper, whose foible was strong vanity and an undue love 
of popularity, would often rush headlong into improprie* 
ties of conduct and language ; his Enemies have taken am- 
ple advantage of his erix>urs ; but many virtues his Friends 
have recorded ; and the elaborate and spirited character 
which the Marquis of Halifax has drawn of Burnet may 
sooth his manes, and secure its repose amidst all the dis- 
turbances around his tomb. This fine character is pre^ 
served in the Biographia Britannica. Burnet is not the 
only instance of the motives of a man being honourable, 
while his actions are frequently the reverse, from his im- 
]M»t]iniiisi nature. JJe has been reproached for a want of 
that truth which he solemnly protests to have exerted ; 
yet of many circumstances which were at the time con- 
denmed as ''Lies,*' when Time had drawn aside the 
mighty veil. Truth was discovered beneath. Tovey, with 
bis usual good humour, in his " Anglia Judaica,** p. 277, 
notices, ''that pleasant copious imagination which will 
forever rank our English Burnet with the Grecian Helio^ 
dorusJ*^ Roger North, in his "£xamen,** p. 413, calls 
iiim " a busy Scotch Parson.*' Lord Qrford sneers at his 
hasty epithets, and the colloquial carelessness of his style, 
In his " Historic Doubts," where, in a Note, he mentions 
"(m« Burnet," teUs a ridiculous story, with Burnet's 
chit-chat, which concludes very surprisingly with ** So 
the Prince of Orange mounted the Throne." 

After reading this Note, how would that learned Fo- 
reigner proceed, who I suppose was projecting the " Jud^ 
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a Translation of Yarillas's History of Heresies; 
Burnet had ruined the credit of the Papistical 
Author, while Dry den was busied on the Trans- 
lation ; and as Burnet says, '' he has wreaked 
his malice on me for spoiling his three months' 
labour," and in return, he kindly informs Dry- 
den, alluding to his Poem of The Hind and the 
Panther, " that he is the Author of the rvorst 
Poem the Age has produced ;" and as for " his 
morals, it is scarce possible to grow a worse man 
than he was'* — a style not to be permitted in 
any Controversy, but to have brought this pas- 
sion on the hallowed ground of History, was not 
to have " cast away his shoe" in the presence of 
the Divinity of Truth. It could only have been 
the Spirit of Party which induced Burnet, in his 
History, to mention with all the contempt for 
his supposed obscurity, so fine a genius as ^^ one 
Prior y who had been Jersey's Secretary." It 
was the same Party-feeling in the Tory Prior, 
in his elegant " Alma," where he has interwoven 
so graceful a wreath for Pope at the close, that 
could sneer at the fine soliloquy of the Roman 
Cato of the Whig Addison : 

ments of the Learned" for onr English Authors ? Were 
he to condemn Burnet as an Historian yoid of all honour 
and authority, he would not want tor documents, and in* 
deed he might be furnished with thrice as many. It would 
require a few minutes to explain to the Foreigner the mrf 
ime of Political Fre^om. 
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^ I hoipe you would not have me die 
Ldke stmple Cato in the play^ 
For any thing that he can say/' 

'W was the same spirit that would not allow- 
that Garth was the Author of his celebrated 
Poem — 

^' Garth did not write his own Dispensary." 

Pope. 

which long was the story of the times: — a con- 
temporary Wit has recorded this literary injury, 
by repeating it. * And Swift, who once exclaim- 
ed to Pope, " The Deuce take Party !" was 
himself the greater sinner of them all. He, once 
the familiar friend of Steele, till Party divided 
them, not only emptied his shaft of quivers against 
his literary character, .but raises the horrid yell 
of the war-whoop in his inhuman exultation over 
the unhappy close of the desultory life of a Man 
of Genius, — for bitterly has he written — 

*' From perils of a hundred jails, 
Withdrew to starve, and die in Wales." 

* Dr. Wagstaffe, in his "Character of Steele/' alludes 
to the nuBonr which Pope has sent down to posterity in a 
single verse : ** I should have thought Mr. Steele might 
have the example of his friend before his eyes* who had 
the reputation of being the Author qf The Dispensary, till, 
by two or tliree unlucky afiterHslaps, he proved himself in- 
capable of writing it;" 
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When Steele published « The Crisis," Swift 
attacked the Author in so exquisite a piece of 
grave iron^) that I am tempted to transcribe his 
inimitable parallels of a Triumvirate composed of 
the Writer of the Flying Post, Dunton (he literary 
projector, and poor Steele : the one, the Iscariot 
of hackney scribes; the other a cracked^brain, 
scribbling bookseller, who boasted he had a 
thousand projects, fancied he had methodized 
8ix hundred, and was ruined by the fifty he ex- 
ecuted. The following is a specimen of that pow- 
erful irony in which Swift excelled beyond all 
other writers; the fine Cervantic humour, that pro- 
yoking coolness which Swift preserves while he 
is panegyrizing the objects of his utter contempt. 

" Among the present writers on the Whig* side, I 
ean recollect but three of any great distinction ; which 
are, the Flying-Post, Mr. Dunton, and the Author of 
The Crisis. The first of these seems to have been 
much sunk in reputation sii^ce the sudden retreat of 
the only true, genuine, original Author, Mr. Ridpath, 
who is celebrated by the Dvtch Gazetteer as one of Oi€ 
best pens in England, Mr. Dunton hath been longer 
and more conversant in books than any of the three,, 
as well as more voluminous in his productions :' how- 
ever, having employed his studies in so great a vari- 
ety of other subjects, he hath, I thinly but lately 
turned his genius to Politics. His famous tract en- 
titled Neck or NvtMngy must be allowed to be the 
shrewdest pi^e, and written with the most spirit of 
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any ^hich hath appeared from that side since the 
change of the Ministry. It is indeed a most catting 
Satire upon the Lord Treasurer and Lord Bdiag* 
broke ; and I iivonder none of our friends ever ondei^ 
took to answer it. I confess I was at^ first of the 
same opinion with several good judges, who from the 
style and manner suppose it to have issued frtHn the 
sharp pen of the Earl of Nottingham ; and I am still 
•t apt to think it might receive his Lordship's last hand. 
The third and principal of this Triumvirate is the Au- 
thor of The Crisis, who, although he must yield to the 
Flying'Post in knowledge of the world and skill in 
Politics, and to Mr. Dunton in keeiviess of satire and 
variety of reading, hath yet other qualities enough to 
denominate him a Writer of a superiour class to either, 
provided he would a little regard the propriety and 
disposition of his words, consult the grammatical part, 
and get some information on the subject he intends to 
handle.'' * 

6 I know not how to ascertain the degree of political 
skill which Steele reached in his new career — ^be was at 
least a spirited Whig, but the Ministry was then under the 
malignant inflnence of the concealed adherents to the 
Stuarts, particularly that of Bolingbroke, and such as 
Atterbury, whose secret history is now much better known 
than in their own day. The terrors of the Whigs were 
not unfiMUided — Steele in the House disappointed his 
friends; from his popular Essays, it wad expected he 
would hare been a fluent Orator; this was no more the 
case with him than Addison. On this De Foe said he 
had better hare continued the Spectator than the Tathr. 
— Lansdown's MSS. 1097. 
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So far this fine ironica) Satire may be inspect- 
ed as a model ; the polished weapon he strikes 
with so gracefully, is allowed by all the laws of 
war ; but the Political Criticism on the literary 
character, the Party feeling which degrades a 
Man of Genius, is ihp drop of poison on its point. 

Steele had declared in the " Crisis" that he 
had always maintained an inriolable respect for 
the Clergy. Swift (who perhaps was aimed bAm 
in this instance, and whose character, since the 
publication of " The Tale of the Tub," lay un- 
der a suspicion of an opposite teftdency,) turns 
on Steele with all the vigour of his wit, and all 
the causticity of retort — 

*'By this he would insinuate that tl^ose Papers 
ftmong the Tatlers and Spectators, where the whole 
order is abused, were not his own. I will appeal to 
all who know the flatness of his style, and the barren- 
ness of his invention, whether he doth not grossly 
prevaricate ? Was lie ever able to walk without Ms 
leoiUng'Sirings, or swim without bladders^ without be^ 
mg discovered by his hobbling or Hs shJemg ?^^ 

Such, was the attack of Swift, pursued too in 
the ExLamiffer, and afterwards taken up by an- 
other Writer. This is another of the evils re^ 
suiting from the wantonness of Genius : it gives 
a contagious example to the minor race ; its 
touch opens a new vein of invention, which the 
poorer Wits soon break into ; the loose sketch 
of 9 feature or i\i{> from its rapid hand is suffi- 
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rmnt to become a portrait of DeDoer's, where not 
« hair ftball be spared bj the CoDtJDuafor ; and 
a liibel may sometimes be wittj. This happen- 
ed to Steele, whose literarj, was to be sacrificed 
fo his political character ; and this soperstnic- 
hjre was confessedly raised fp the little part we 
have been noticing. That the Examiner was 
Ihe seed-plot of "The Character of Richard 
iflf^ — le, Esq," appears by its opening — " It wiD 
be no injury, I am persuaded, to the Examiner 
to borrow him a little (Steele,) upon promise of 
f^fturning him safe, as children do their play- 
things, when their mirth is over, and they have 
dlone with them." 

The Author of « The Character of Richard 
m — le, Esq/* was Dr. Wagstaffe, one of those 
rareless Wits* who live to repent a crazy life of 

« Wap;staffe*8 " Miscellaneous Works, 1726/' hare been 
collected Into a volume. They contain satirical pieces of 
humour, accompanied hj some Hogarthian Prints. His 
** Comment upon the History of Tom Thnmb/* ridicules 
AddiM>n*s oa'ilie old Ballad of Chery Chase, who had de- 
f'lared *' it was full of the majestic Fimplicity which we 
admire in the greatest of the ancient Poets;" and quoted 
passages which he paralleled with seyeral m the iEneid. 
WagstaiSe tflUl us he has found " in the library of a school- 
boy, among other undiscovered valuable Authors, one more 
proper to adorn the shelves of Bodley or tlie Vatican, than 
to be confined to the obscurity of a private study." This 
little Homer is the chaunter of Tom Thumb. He per- 
forms his office of **a true Commentator," proving the 
lM>iigenial spirit of the Poetr of Thumb with that of tbe 
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Wit, Fancy, and Hope, and an easy, indolent 
one, whose genial hours force up friends like hot- 
house plants, that bloom and flower in the spot 
where they are raised, but will not endure the 
change of place and season — this Wit caught the 
tone of Swift, and Mcause, as we are told, '< he 
had some friends in th^ Ministry, and thought he 
xould not take a better way to oblige them than^ 
by shewing his dislike to a gentleman who had 
so much endeavoyred to oppose them,'' he sat 
down to write a Libel with all the best humour 
imaginable ; for, says his Editor, ^' he was so far 
from having any personal pique or enmity against 
Mr. Steele, that at the time of his writing he did 
not so much as know him, even by sight." This 
principle of " having some friends in the Minis* 
try,'' and not having " any knowledge" 6f the 
character to be attacked, has proved a great 
source of invention to our political adventurers — 
and thus Dr. WagstaSe was fully enabled to send 

Poet of .tineas. Addison got himself ridiciiUMli.]^ that find 
Hatnral taste, which felt all the witchery of our Ballad- 
Enfiiuses, whose beauties, had Virgil lired with Addison, 
he would have inlaid into his Mosaic. The b^otry of 
classical taste, which is not always accompallMl hy a nat- 
ural one, but rests securely on prescribed opiiiions and 
traditional excellence, long resisted, by spuming at the 
Minstrelsy of the Nation ; but it has been conquered by 
Percy's Reliques, which brought us back to home feel^ 
iqgs, to domestic manners, and eternal nature. 

TOL» ii; 7 * 
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down to us a character where the moral and lite- 
rary qualities of a Genius, to whom this Couotrj 
owes so much as the father of periodical papers, 
are immolated to his political purpose. This 
severe character passed through several editions. 
However the careless Steele might be willing td 
place tlie elaborate Libel to the account of Par- 
ri 47- writings, if he did not feel disturbed at re- 
" proaches and accusations, which are confidently 
urged, and at critical animadversions, to which 
the negligence of his style sometimes laid him 
too open, his insensibrlity would have betrayed a 
depravity in the morals and the taste of Steele, 
which never entered into his character. '^ 
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'^ I shall content myself with referring to " The Charac- 
ter of Richard St— le, Esq." in Dr. Wagstaffe's Miscella- 
neous Works, 1716. Considering that he had no personal 
knowledge of his victim, one may be well surprised at his 
entering so deeply into his prlTate history ; bat of snch a 
character as Steele the private history is nsaally too pub- 
lic — a mass of scandal for the select Curious. Poor Steele ! 
** who has beBB arrested tor the maintenance of his bas- 
tards, yid afterwards printed a propoifil that the Public 
should "take care of them; who got into the House **not 
to be arrested ;** ** his set speeches there, which he designs 
to get €xitm § w rt to speak in the House." For Us literary 
character we are told that ** Steele was a Ji^, who bor- 
^rowed a feather from the Peacock, another from the Bull- 
finch, and another from the Magpye ; so that Dick is made 
up of borrowed colours ; be borrowed bis humour from Est* 
court, criticism of Addison, his poetry of Pope, and his pol- 
itics of Ridpatb ; so that Ills qoaUficatioDis at a Man of 
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Steele was doomed even to witness the friend- 
ship of Addison lost amidst political discords ; 

Genius, like Mr. T-— s, as a Member of Parliament, lie in 
thirteen jparishU^* where I suppose this Member procured 
Totes by any means. Such are the pillows made up for 
Genius to rest its head on f 

Wagstaffe has often delicate humour ; Steele, who often 
wrote in haste, necessarily wrote incorrectly. Steele had 
this sentence : " And all, as one man, will join in a com- ^^ 
mon indignation against all who would perplex our obe« 
dience :*' on which our pleasant Critic remarks — ** What- 
ever contradiction there is, as some suppose, in all joining 
against oU, our Author has good authority for what he 
says ; and it may be proved, in spite of Euclid or Sir 
Isaac, that every thing consists of ttvo aUs, that these alU 
are capable of being divided and sabdivided into as many 
aUs as you please, and so ad ir^mtum. The following; 
fines may serve for an illustration — 

Three children Eliding on the ice 

Upon a Summer^a day ; 
As it fell out, they all Cell in ; . . 

The rest they ran away. 

Though this polite Author does not directly say there ar^ 
ffco aUs^ yet he implies as much ; for I wouU JM^ any reai- 
wnabU man what can be understood by the test they ran 
moay^, but the other all we have been speaking of. The 
world may see that I can exhibit the beauties, as well as 
quarrel with the faults, of his composition, bot I hope he 
will not valne himself (m his hasty productions^ 

Poor Steele with the best humour bore these perpetual 
attacks, not however without an occasional groan, just 
enough to record his feelings. In one of his wild, yet 
well-meant projects, of the invention of " a Fish-pool, or 
Vessel fqr importing Fish alive, 1718," he eomplai^s «f 
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bat on that occasion Stede shewed that his taste 
for Literature could not be injured by political 
animositj. It was at the close of Addison's life, 
and on occasion of the Peerage BH^ Steele pub- 
lished ** The Plebeian," a crj agvnst enlarging 
the Aristocracy ; Addison replied with '^ The 
Old Whig ;" Steele rejoined without alluding to 
the person of his opponent. But ** The Old 
Whig" could not restrain his political feelings^ 
and contemptuouslj described ^* little Dicky, 
whose trade it was to write Pamphlets." Steele 
replied with his usual warmth ; but indignant at 
the charge of '* Vassalage," '' I will end this pa- 
per," he says, " by firing every free breast with 
that noble exhortflSin of the Tragedian — 

^ Remember, oh my friends ! the Laws, the Rights, 
The generous plan of power detiverM down 
From age to age,*^ &c. 

Thus delicately he detects the Author, and thus 

energetically commends, while he reproves him ! 

Hooke (a Catholic,) after he had written his 

Boman History, published ^ Observations on 

cahunDies and iiopertinent obs^rratioos on him, and seems 
to lay some to the accooot of his Knighthood— ^ While he 
was parsobig what he beliered might conduoe to the com- 
aMm good, he gave the sjllables Richard SteeU to the pnb- 
lic, to be used and treated as thej should think fit ; he 
most gp OD in (fte tame mdifferencej and allow the Town 
ikeir tmud Uberly wUk his namet which I find thej think 
they have mnch more room to sport with than lbnnerl7» 
«t it is lemthened with the monosyllabk Sia.** 
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Vertot, Middleton, &c» on the Roman Senate," 
in which he particularlj treated Dr. Middleton 
with a disrespect for which the subject gave no 
occasion: this was attributed to the Doctor's 
offensive Letter from Rome. Spelman, in reply- 
ing to this concealed ' motive of the Catholic, re- 
prehends him with equal humour and bitterness 
for his desire of roasting a Protestant Parson^ 
Thus have Authors, and their Works, en- 
dured the violations of Party-feelings, while the 
calamity extends to our National Literature ; of 
"which we have sustained excessive losses, by an 
antipathy against the Individual's political and 
theological opinions. ^ The better spirit of the 
times will surely maintain a veigr safe and a very 
honourable principle, — ^let it be the imprescripti- 

s The late Gilbert Wakefield is an instance where the 
political and theological opinions of a recluse student taint- 
ed his pure literary works. Condemned as an enraged 
Jacobin by those who were Unitarians in Politics, and re- 
jected, because he was an Unitarian in Religion, by the 
Orthodox, poor Wakefield's literary labours wine usually 
reduced to the value of waste paper. We smile, but half^ 
in sorrow, in reading a letter, where he says, " I meditate 
•a beginning, during the Winter, of my Criticisms on All 
the Ancient Greek and Latin Authors, t^ smaU piue-meals^ 
an the cheapest possible paper, **fid at the least petsible ex" 
pense qf pricing. An I can pever do more than barely 
indemnify myself, I shall print only 250 copies." He half-^ . 
ruined himself by his splendid edition of Lucretius, which 
«9Uld B^yer obtain eveu, common patrona^ from the opu« 
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ble right of an Author, that the true objects of 
Literature, both bj the means it employs, 
and bj the tendencj of its productions, stand 
entirely unconnected with Politics and Reli- 
Gioir. In our free Country tbqrliaye not been, 
separated — thej run together, and m the ocean 
of hnman opinions, the salt and bitterness of these 
mightier waves have infected the clear waters 
from the springs of the Muses. I once read of a 
certain River that ran through the Sea, without 
mixing with it, preserving its chrjstalline purity, 
and all its sweetness, during its course ; so that 
it tasted the same at the Line as at the Poles. 
This stream indeed is only to be found in the 
geography of an o|d Romance ; yet Literature is 
fttill this magical stream ! 

Our Taste, rather than our Passions, is here 
concerned ; but the moral Sense still more. 
The malice of Faction has long produced this 
literarj calamity ; yet great minds have not al« 

lent Frieiidt of Classical Literature. Since his death it has 
been reprinted, which is do doubt now a marketable arti- 
cle for the Bookseller ; so that if some Authors are not 
successftil for Ihemselyes, it is a comfort to think how 
useful, in a variety of shapes, they are mad^ so to others. 
Even Gilbert's " contracted scheme of publication*' he was 
compelled to abandon ! Tet the classic crudity of Wake* 
field was confessed, and is still remembered. Ko one will 
doubt that we have lost a valuable addition to our Critical 
Stores by this literary persecution, were it only in the 
^r^seat lustabce -, but ezamples^are too qumeroas I 
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« 

Winjs degraded themsdves ; not always resisted 
the impulse of their finer feelings, by hardening 
them into insensibility, or goading them in the 
fury of a misplaced revenge. • 

• How delightful It is to observe Marvell, the Presbyte- 
rian and Republican Wit, a Man of fine Genius, with that 
generous temper that iMstantly discovers the alliance of 
Genius wherever it meets with it, warmly applaud the 
jpreat work of Butler, which so completely ridiculed his 
Jf own Party. ** He is one oi* an excellent wit," says Mar- 
vell, ** and whoever dislikes the choice of his subject, can- 
not but commend the performance," 

Reh^trtal tratuprosed, p, 45, 

Clarendon's profound genius could not expand into the 
lame liberal feelings. He highly commends May for hit 
learning, his wit, and language, ar^i for'his Supplement to 
Lucan, which he considered as *'lMie of the best Epic 
Poems in the English Language;" but this great man 
ladly winces at that sore place of May's ** History of the . 
Parliament;" then we discover that this late *• ingeniousi 
person" performed his part " so meanly that he seems 
to have lost his wits when he left his honesty." Behold 
the Political Criticism in Literature ! However we may 
incline to respect the feelings of Clarendon, this will not 
save his judgment nor his candour. We read May now, as 
well as Clarendon ; nor is the work of May that of a maa 
who ** had lost his wits," nor is it " meanly performed." 
Warburton, a keen Critic of the Writers of that unhappy 
and that gfi>rkms age, for both Parties, has pronounced 
this History to be ** a just composition, according to the 
ruies of History ; written with much judgment, penetra^ 
tion, manliness, and spirit, and with a candour that will 
greatly increase your esteem, when you understand that 
be wrote by order of bis Masters the Parliament." 
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a:^ his quarrels ; 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OP HIS CHARACTER.. 

fV HT ffobbes disguised his sentiments^-^why his Phitoso^ 
phy degraded him — of the Sect qf the Hobbists — his Levior 
than ; its principles adapted to eocisting circumstances — the 
AuUior*s difficulties on its first appe(vrance''4he System 
erigtMOed in his fears, and was a contrivance to secure the 
peace of the NatUm — its duplicity and studied ambiguity 
illustrated by many facts — He is the advocate qf the Nationr 
al Religion — accused qf Atheism~~Ehbbes*s Religionr-his 
temper too qflen tried — attacked by opposite parties — Bishop 
FeWs ungenerous conduct — m>akes Hobbes regret that^ Juries 
do not consider the quarrels qf Authors' qf any moment-^- 
the mysterious panic which accompanied him through life — 
Us probable cause — he pretends to recant his opinions — he 
is spectdativebf bold^ and practically timorofus^-^^n ex* 
travagant specimen qf the Antisocial Philosophy — the 
SELFisM of Hobbes — his high seme of his Works, in regard 
to Foreigners and Posterity — his monstrous egotism, — his de- 
votion to his Uterary pursuits — the despotic principle qf the 
Leviathan ^ an innocent tendency — the fate qf, Systems of 
Opiniom. 

The history of the Philosopher of Malmesburj 
exhibits a large picture of Literarj Controversy, 
where we may observe how a persecuting spirit 
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in the times drives the greatest men to take re^ 
fuge in the meanest arts of subterfuge. Com- 
pelled, indeed) to disguise tleir sentiments, they 
will not however suppress them ; and hence, all 
their ambiguous proceedings ; all that Ridicule, 
and Irony, and even Recantation, with which 
ingenious minds, when forced to, have never fail- 
ed to try the patience, or the sagacity, of Intole- 
rance.* 

1 Shaftesbury has thrown out, on this head, some import- 
ant truths. — "If men are forbid to speak their minds 
seriously^ they will do it iromcaUif. If they find it danger- 
ous to do so, they will then redouble their disguise, wr- 
vohe themselves into mysterifmsaess, and talk so as hardly 
to be understood. The persecuting spirit has raised the 
bantering one. The higher the slarery, the more exqui- 
site the buffoonery." Vol. i. p. 71. — The subject of our 
present inquiry is a very remarkable instance of *' involv- 
ing himself into mysteriousness.*' To this cause we owe 
the strong raillery of Marvell ; the cloudy " oracles of 
Reason" of Blount ; and the formidable, though gross bur- 
lesque, of Hickeringill, the Rector of All-Saints, in Col- 
chester. ** Of him (says the Editor of his Collected 
Works, 1716,) the greatest writers of our times trembled 
at his pen ; and as great a genius as Sir Roger L*£s- 
trange*s was, it submitted to his superiour way qf reason- 
ing^* — that is, to a most extraordinary burlesque spirit, in 
Politics and Religion. But even he who made others 
tremble, felt the terrors he inflicted ; for he complains that 
** some, who have thought his pen too sharp and smart ; 
those who have been galled, sore men where the skin's 
off, hayp long lain to catch for somewhat to accuse me— 
upon such touchy subjects, a man had need have the dex^ 
terity to split a fmr, to iiandle them pertinently, usefully* 
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The character of Hobbes will however serve 
a higher moral design. The force of his intel* 
lect, the origioality of his views, and the keenest 
sagacitj of observation, place him in the first or- 
der of minds ;.'but he has mortified, and then de- 
graded man into a mere selfish animal. From a 
cause we shall discover, he never looked on Hu- 
man Nature but in terror, or in contempt. The 
inevitable consequence of that mode of thinkings 
or that system of Philosophy, is to make the 
Philosopher the abject creature he has himself 
imagined ; and it is then he libels the species, 
from his own individual experience.* More gen- 

and yet safelj^ and narih/.^* — Such men, however, cannot 
avoid their fate : they will be persecuted, however they 
succeed in ** splitting a hair ;" and it h then they have re- 
course to the most absurd subterfuges, as our Hobbes was 
compelled to. Thus, also, it happened to TVooIston, who 
wrote in a ludicrous way, ** Blasphemies** a«;aiust the mi- 
racles of Christ ; calling them ** Tales and Rodomonta- 
dos.*' He rested his defence ou this subterfuge; that 
" it was meant to place the Christian Religion on a better 
footing,** &c. But the Court answered that **if the au- 
thor of a treasonable libel should write at the conclusion, 
God save the King ! it would not excuse him." 

* The moral axiom of Solon, Know thyself {JVosce teip- 
svm,) applied by the ancient Sage as a corrective for our 
own pride and vanity, Hobbes contracts into a narrow 
principle, when* in his Introduction' to ** The Leviathan,** 
he would infer, that by this self-inspection, we are ena- 
bled to determine on the thoughts and passions of other 
men ; and thus* he would make the taste, the feeling, 
VOL. II. 8 * 
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erous tempers, men endowed with warmer ima* 
ginations, awake to sjmp^lhies of a higher na- 
ture, will indignantly reject the system, which 
has reduced the unlucky system-maker himself 
to such a pitiable condition. 

the experience of the individual, decide for all mankind. 
This simple errour has produced all the dogmas of Cyui- 
cism ; for the Cynic is one whose insulated feelings, be- 
ing all of the selfish kind, can imagine no other stirrers 
of even our best affections, and strains even our loftiest 
virtues into pitiful motives. Two noble Authors, meti 
of the most dignified feelings, have protested against this 
principle. Lord Shaftesbury keenly touches the charac- 
ters of Hobbes and Rochester. — ** Sudden courage, says 
our modern Philosopher (Hobbes) is anger. If so, Cou- 
rage, considered as constant, and belonging to a charac- 
ter, must, in his account, be defined constant anger, or* 
anger constantly recurring.. All men, says a witty poet 
(Rochester,) would be cowards, if they durst : That the 
Poet and the Philosopher both were cowards, may be 
yielded, perh2q[>s, without dispute ! tlicy may have spo* 
ken the best of their knowledge.** 

Shafksbnry, vol. i. 119. 

With an heroic spirit, that virtuous Statesman, Lord 
Clarendon, rejects the degrading notion of Hobbes. When 
he looked into his own breast, he found that courage was 
a real virtue, which had induced him, had it been ne- 
cessary, to have shed his blood as a patriot. Bat death, 
in the judgment of Hobbes, was tlie most terrible event, 
and to be avoided by any means. Lord Clarendon draws: 
a parallel between ** a man of courage*' and one of the 
disc iples of Hobbes, " brought to die together, by a judg^ 
mcut they cannot avoid.*' — " How comes it to pass, that 
one of yiese undergoes death, with no «>thrr roncornmenty 
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Hobbes was one of those original Thinkers 
who create a new aera in the philosophical histo- 
ry of their nation, and perpetuate their name, hy 
leaving it to a Sect. ' 

than as if he were going any other journey ; and the other 
with such confusion and trembling, that he is even with- 
out life before he dies ; if it were true, that all men fear 

alike upon the like occasion ?*' 

Survey of the Leriathan, p. 14. 

^ They were distinguished as HobbistSy and the opinions 
SL&Hobbianism. Their Chief happened to be born on a 
Good Friday ; and in the metrical history of his own life, 
he seems to have considered it as a remarkable event. 
An atom had its weight in the scales by which his mighty 
egotism weighed itself. He thus marks the day of his 
birth, innocently enough : — 

Natus erat noster Servator Homo-Deus aniKM 
Mille et quiogcntos, octo quoque uodecies. 

But the Hobbists declared more openly (as Wood tells us) 
that. *' as our Saviour Christ went out of the world on that 
day, to save the men of the world ; so another saviour 
came into the world on that day, to save them !'* 

That the Sect spread abroad, as well as at home, Is told 
us by Lord Clarendon, in the Preface to his " Survey of 
the Leviathan.'* The qualities of the Author, as well as 
the Book, were well adapted for Proselytisni; tor Claren- 
don, who wag intimately acquainted with him, notices his 
"confidence in conversation — his never allowing himself 
to be contradicted — his bold inferences — the novelty of his 
expressions — and his probity, and a life free from scandal. 
** The humour and inclination of the time to all kind of 
paradoxes,'* was indulged by a pleasant clear style, an 
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The eloquent and thinking Madame De Stael 
has asserted, that " Hobbes was an Atheist and 

ap{)earaDce of order and method, hardj paradoxes, andac- 
coiiunodating principles to existing circnmstances. 

Who were the sect composed of? The monstrous Court 
of Charles II. — ^the grossest Materialists ! The secret his- 
tory of that Conrt could scarcely find a Suetonius among as. 
But our author was 'frequently in the hands of those who 
could never hare comprehended what they preteiilfed to 
admire ; this appears by a publication of the times, inti- 
tuled, " Twelve ingenious Characters, &c. 1686," where, 
in that of a Town-fop, who, ** for genteel breeding, posts 
to town, by his mother's indulgence, where three or tour 
wild companions, half a dozen bottles of Burgnndy, treo 
leaves qf Leviathan^^* and some few other obvious matters, 
sliortly make this young Philosopher nearly lose his moral 
and physical existence. *' He will not confess himself an 
Atheist, yet he boasts aloud that he holds his gospel frx>ip 
the jipostle qf Malmeslntjy, though it is more than proba- 
ble he never read, at least understood, ten leaves of that 
unlucky aiUhor.** If such were his wretched disciples, 
Hobbes was indeed "an unlucky author," whose morals 
and habits were quite opposite to those of their master. 
Eachard, in the Preface to his Second Dialogue, 1073, ex- 
hibits a very Lucianic arrangement of his disciples — Hob- 
bes's " Pit, Box, and Gallery friends." The Pit-friends 
were sturdy practicants, who, when they hear that " Ill- 
nature, Do])auchery, and Irreligion, were Mathematics and 
Demonstration, clap and shout, and swear all that comes 
from Malmesbury." The Gallery are **a sort of small, 
soft, little, pretty, fjie gentlemen, who having some little 
wit, some little modesty, some little remain of conscience 
and country religion, could not hector it as the former, but 
quickly learnt to chiip and giggle when t*other clapt and 
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a Slave.'' Yet I still think that Hobbes beliey- 
ed, and proved, the necessary existence of a De* 
ity, and that he loved Freedom, as every Sage 
desires it* It is now time to oppose an apology 
for one of those- great men, who are the contem- 
poraries of all ages ; and, by fervent inquiry, to 
dissipate that traditional cloud which hangs over 
one of ^' those monuments of the mind" which 
Genius has built with imperishable materials. 

The author of the far-famed " Leviathan" is 
considered as a vehement advocate for absolute 
monarchy. This singular production may, how- 
ever, be equally adapted for a Republic ; and, 
the monstrous principle may be so innocent in its 
nature, even for our own Constitution, which is 
neither. * 

shouted.*' But **the Don-admirers and BosJHends of 
Mr. Hobbes are men of gravity and reputation, who will 
scarce simper in favour of the Philosopher, but can make 
tbiflt to nod and nod again.*' Even amidst this wild satire, 
we find a piece of truth in a dark comer ; for the Satirist 
coniesses, that his Gallery-friends, who were such resolved^ 
practicants in Hobbianism (by which the Satirist means 
all kinds of licentiousness) would most certainly have been 
80, had there never been any such man as llfr. Hobbes in 
the world." Why then place to the account of the Phi- 
losopher those gross immoralities which he never sanction- 
ed ? The life of Hobbes is without a stain ! He had other 
friends besides these "Box, Pit, and Gallery" gentry— 
the learned of Europe, and many of the great and good 
men of his own country. 

^ Hobbes, in defending Thucydides, whom he (las so ad- 
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As " The Leviathan" produced the numerous 
aUDntroversies of Hobbes, a history of this great 
moral curiosity enters into our subject. 

Hobbes living in times of anarcfagr, perceived 
the necessity of re-establishing authority in more 
than its usual force. But how to melt together 
the divided opinions of men, and where in the 
State to place this arbitrary power ; for a reme- 
dy of less force he could not discover for that 
disordered state of society which he had wit- 
nessed. Was the Sovereign or the people to be 
invested with that mighty power which was to 
keep every other still ? — a topic discussed for 
ages, and still, as the humours of men inclined, to 
be so — was, I believe, a matter perfectly indiffer" 
ent to our Philosopher, provided that whatever 
might be the government, absolute power could 
somewhere be lodged in it, to force men to act in 
strict conformity. It happened that our cyni- 
cal Hobbes had no respect for his species ; and' 
this sovereign remedy of arbitrary power was 

mirably translated, from the charge of some obscurity in 
bis design, observes that ** Marcellinus saith he was ob- 
scure, on purpose that the common people might not un- 
derstand him ; and not unlikely, for a wise man should so 
write (though in words understood by all men) that wise 
men only should be able to commend him." Thus early 
in life Hobbes had determined in pursuing a principle 
which produced all his studied ambiguity, involyed him io 
60 much controversy, and, in some respects, preserved 
liipi in an inglorious security. 
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always unworthy of a great spirit to endure, 
though convenient for a timid one, like bis own. 
Hobbes, considering men merely as animals of 
prey, living in a state of perpetual hostility, had 
for his solitary principle of action. Self-preserva- 
tion at any price. 

He conjured up a political phantom, in a fa- 
Yoiirite and fanciful notion, that haunted him 
through life. He imagined that the man}/ might 
be more easily managed by making them up 
into an artificial One, and calling this wonderful 
political unity the Commonwealth, or the Civil 
Power, or the Sovereign, or by whatever name 
was found most pleasing, he personified it by the 
image of " Levialnan."* 

> Hobbcs explains the image in his Introdaction. He 

does not disguise his opinion that Men may be conyerted 

into Automatons ; and if he were not very ingenious, we 

might lose our patience. He was so delighted with this 

whimsical fancy of his ** artificial man,*' that he carried it 

on to Government itself, and employed the engraver to 

impress the monstrous personification on our minds, even 

clearer than by his reasonings. The curious design forms 

the frontispiece of ^ The Leviathan.^ He borrowed the 

name from that sea-monster, that mightiest of power«» 

which Job has told us is not to be compared with any on 

earth. The sea-monster is here, however, changed into a 

colossal man, entirely made up of little men from all 

the classes of society, bearing in the right hand the sword* 

and in the left the crosier. The compartments are full of 

political allegories. An expression of Lord Clarendon's ia 

^e Preface to his ** Survey of the Leviathan," shews our 
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At first light the ideal Monster might pass for 
an innocent conceit ; and there appears even 
consnminate wisdom, in erecting a colcMssal pow- 
er for our common securitj. Bat, terrified bjr 
his fears^ and desirous onlj of permanent tran- 
quillitj, he assumed, that Auihoriij/ was to be 
supported up to its extreme pitch. Force with 
him appears to have constituted rigkiy and vn- 
tondiiional submission then became a duty: 
these were consequences quite natural in one who 
had at his first step degraded man by comparing 
him to a watch, and who would not have him 
go but with the same nicety of motions, and 
be wound up by the great key. 

Pbilosopber^s infatuation to this ** idol of the mind,*' ag 
Lord Bftcoa calls the inteUectnal ilhtuons of the greatest. 
Hobbes, when at Paris, shewed a proof sheet or two of 
his work to Churendoiw who, he soon discovered, could not 
approve of the hardy tenets. '*He frequently came to 
me," says his Lordship, ^' and told me, his book, {.which Ae 
would caU Leyiathan) was then printing in England. He 
said, that he knew when 1 read his book I would not like 
it, and mentioned some of his conclosions : upon which I 
asked him, why he would publish such doctrine ; to which, 
after a discourse, between jes$ emd eamesi, he said. The 
truth is, Jh(we a mind to go home /" Some philosophical 
systems haTe, probably, been raised ** between jest and 
earnest';'? yet here was a tezt-bo<A for the despot, as it 
is usaaJly accepted, deliberately given to the world, for no 
other purpose than that the Philo80|fther was desirous of 
changing his lodgiags at PWris fora new set of apartments 
in London! 
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To be secure, by (his system of Hobbes, we 
must at least lose the glory of our existence as 
intellectual beings. He would persuade us into' 
the dead quietness of a Commonwealth of Pup* 
pets, while he was consigning into the grasp of 
his " Leviathan," or Sovereign Power, the wire 
that was to communicate a mockery of vital mo- 
tion — a principle of action without freedom* 
The system was equally desirable to the Pro- 
tector Cromwell as to the regal Charles. A con- 
spiracy against mankind could not alarm their 
governours : it is not therefore surprising that the ' 
Usurper offered him the place of Secretary of 
State ; and that be was afterwards pensioned by 
the Monarch. A philosophical system, moral 
or political, is often nothing more than a tempo- 
rary expedient to turn aside the madness of the 
times by substituting what offers an appearance 
of relief; nor is it a little influenced by the im- 
mediate convenience of the Philosopher himself; 
his personal character enters a good deal into the 
system. 

Yet the object of Hobbes in his "Leviathan" 
was always ambiguous, because it was, in truth, 
a system of expediency, conveniently adapted 
to what has been termed of late *^ existing cir- 
cumstances." His sole aim was to keep all 
things in peace, by creating one mightiest power 
in the state, to suppress instantly all other pow- 
ers that might rise in insurrection.. In his times, 
VOL. II. 9 
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the establishment of Despotism was the only po^ 
litical restraint he could discover of sufficient 
foice to chain man down, amidst the turbulence 
of society ; but this concealed end he is perpet^ 
uallj shifting and disguising ; for the truth is, no 
man loved slavery less. • 

• The' duplicity of the system is strikingly revealed by 
Burnet, who tells of Hobbes, that ** he put all the law io 
tho will of the Prince or the People ; for he writ his book 
ntfiraf in favour of absolute Monarchy^ but turned it after^ 
wards to gratify the Republican Party. These were hk 
true principles, though he' had disguised them for deceiv- 
ing unwary readers." It is certain Hobbes became a sus* 
pected person among the Royalists. They were startled 
at the open extravagance of some of his political paradox- 
es ; such as his notion of the necessity of extirpating all 
•the Greek and Latin authors, ** by reading of which, meo 
from their childhood have gotten a habit of licentious con- 
trolling the actions of their Sovereigns,** p. 111. But the 
doctrines of Liberty were not found only among the Greeks 
and Romans ; the Hebrews were stem Republicans ; and 
Liberty seems to have had a nobler birth in the North 
among our German ancestors, than perhaps in any other 
part of the globe. It is certain that the Puritans, who 
warmed over the Bible more than the Classic historians, 
had their heads full of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea ; 
the hanging of the five kings of Joshua; and the fat king 
of the MoabiteS) who in his summer-room received a pre- 
sent, and then a di^er, from the left-handed Jewish Jac- 
obin. Hobbes curionsly compares **The Tyramwphobiat' 
or fear of being strongly governed,'* to the Hydrophobia. 
** When a monarchy is once bitten to the quick by those 
democrat ical writers, and by their poison, men seem to be 
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The BjBtein of Hobbes could not be limited to 
bis politics : he knew that the safetj of the peo« 
pie's morals required an Established Religion, 
The alliance between Church and State had 
been so violently shaken, that it was necessary 

coDverted into dogs,^* his remedj is, ** a strong monarch/ 
or " the exercise of entire sovereignty," p. 171 ; and that 
tbe authority he would establish should be immutable, he 
hardily asserts, that ** the ruling power cannot be pimished 
for mal-administration.'* Yet in this elaborate system of 
Despotism are interspersed some strong republican axioms, 
as the safety of the people is the supreme law. — ^The pub- 
lic good to be preferred to that of the inAvidual :-^and 
tliat God made the one for the many, and not the many 
fcnr the one. The effect the Leviathan produced on the 
Reyal party was quite unexpected by the author. His 
hardy principles were considered a^ a satire on arbitrary 
power, and Hobbes himself as a concealed favourer of De- 
naocracy. This has happened more than once with such 
Tehement advocates. Our Philosopher must have been 
thunderstruck at the insinuation, for he had presented the 
Royal Exile, as Clarendon, in his ** ^rvey,** informs us, 
with a magnificent copy of the '* Leviathan,*' written on 
vellum ; this beautiful speeimen of Calligraphy may stiH 
be seen, as we learn from the Gentleman's Magazine for 
January 1813, where the curiosity is fully described. The 
fuspicion of Hobbes's principles was so strong, that it pro- 
duced his sudden dismissal from the presence of Charles 
I}, when at Paris. The King, indeed, said he believed 
Hobbes intended him no hurt ; and Hobbes said of the 
King, that ** his Majesty understood his writings betti^r 
than his accusers." However, happy was Hobbes to es- 
cape from France, where the officers were in pursuit of 
bim, amidst snowy roads and nipping blasts. The Unes in 
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to cement them once more. As our philosopher 
had been terrified in his politics by the view of 

bis metrical life open a dismal winter scene for an old m^ii 
•II a stumbling horse : 

" Frigiu erat, njx alta, seocx ^o, veDtus aeeibas, 
Vex^t equus steroax, et salebrosai via. — 

A curious spectacle ! to observe, under a despotic goyers^ 
nent, its vehement advocate in flrght ! 

The ambiguity of the Leviathan seemed still more stri- 
king, when Hobbes came, at length, to place the right of g»- 
▼emmeiit merely in what he terms * the Seat of Power" — » 
wonderful principle of expediency ; for this was equally com- 
modious to the Republicans and to the Royalists. By this 
principle, the Republicans maintained the right of Crom- 
well, since his authority was established, while it absolved 
the Royalists from their burthensome allegiance ; for, ac- 
cording to the "Leviathan,** Charles was the English 
Monarch only, vdien in a condition to force obedience ; and, 
to calm tender consciences, the Philosopher further fixed 
on that precise point of time, *^ when a subject may obey 
an unjust Conqueror.'* Alter the Restoration, it was 
subtilly urged by the Hobbists, that this very principle 
had greatly served the Royal cause ; for it afforded a plea 
for the Emigrants to return, by compounding for their es- 
tates, and joining with 'those Royalists who had remained 
at home in an open submission to the Established Govern- 
ment ; and thus they were enabled to concert their mea- 
sures in common, for reinstating the old Monarchy. Had 
the Restoration never taken place, Hobbes would haje 
equally insisted on the soundness of his doctrine : he would 
hiCve asserted the title of Richard Cromwell to the protec- 
torate, if Richard had had the means to support it, as zea- 
lously as he afterwards, did that of Charles U. to the 
Throne, when the King had firmly re-established it. The 
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ita contending factions ; so, in Religion, he expe- 
rienced the same terror at the hereditary ran- 
cours of its multiplied Sects. He could devise 

Philosophy of Hobbes, therefore, is not dangerous in any 
goFemment ; its sole aim is to preserve it from intestine 
divisions ; but for this purpose, he was for reducing Men to 
mere machines. With such little respect he treated the 
species, and with such tenderness the individual ! 

I will give Hobbes's own justification, after the Restora- 
tion of Charles II. when accused by the great Mathemati- 
cian^.pr. Wallis, a republican under romwell, of having 
written ^K Work in defence of Oliver's Government. — 
Hobbes docs not deny that ** he placed the right of Gov- 
ernment wheresoever should be the strength." Mostsub- 
tilly he argues, how this very principle ** was designed In 
behalf of the faithful subjects of the King,'* after they had 
done their utmost to defend his rights and person. The 
Government of Cromwell being established, these -found 
themselves without the protection of a government of 
their own, and therefore might lawfully promise obeilience, 
for the saving of their lives and fortunes, to their victors ; 
and more, ought even to protect that authority in war, by 
which they were themselves protected in peace. But this 
plea, which he so ably urged in favour of the Royalists, 
will not, however, justify those who, like Wallis, volunt^ 
rily submitted to Cromwell, because they were always the 
enemies of the King ; so that this submission to Oliver is 
allowed only to the Royalists — a most admirable political 
paradox ! The whole of the argoment is managed with in- 
finite dexterity, and is thus unexpectedly turned against 
iu8 accusers themselves. The principle of ** self-preser- 
vation" is carried on through the entire system of Hob- 
bes. Considerations upon the Reputations Loyalty^ Sfc. qf 
Mr, Hobbes.'' 

VOL. II. 9 * 
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no other means, than to attack the mysteries and 
dogmas of Theologians, those after-inventions 
and corruptions of Christianity, by which the ar- 
tifices of their Chiefs had so long split them into 
perpetual factions : "^ he therefore asserted, that 
the Religion of the people ought to exist, in strict 
conformity to the will of the State. • 

"^ The passage in Hobbes, to which I allude, is ia '^The 
Leyiathan,*' c. 32. He there says, sarcasticallj, **It i» 
with the Mysteries qf Religion, as with wholesome piUn 
for the sick, which, swallowed whole, have the virtue to 
cure ; but, chewed, are for the most part cast up again 
Without effect." Hobbes is often a wit : he was much 
pleased with this thought, for he had it in his De Cive ; 
which, in the English translation, bears the title of *^ Phi- 
losophical Rudiments concerning Goyernment and Society, 
1651." -There he calls " the wholesome pills" " bitter." 
He translated the De Cive himself a circumstance^ which 
was not known till the recent appearance of Aabrey's 
papers. 

^.Warburton has most acutely distinguished between 
the intention of Hobbes, and that of some of his successors. 
The Bishop does not consider Hobbes as an enemy to Re* 
ligion, not even to the Christian : and eyen doubts whe» 
ther he has attacked it in ** The Lcyiathan." At all events, 
he has ** taken direct contrary measures from those of 
Bayle, Collins, Tindal, Bolingbroke, and all that schoof. 
They maliciously endeayoured to shew, the Gospel was 
unreasonable ; Hobbes, as reasonabfe as his admirabfe wit 
could represent it : they contended for the most unboun- 
ded toleration^ Hobbes for the most rigorous conformity,** 
See the ** Alliance between Church and State," Book i. 
c. y, — It is curious to observe the noble disciple of Hob- 
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When Hobbes wrote against mysteries, the 
mere Polemics sent forth a cry of his impiety ; 
the Philosopher was branded with Atheism ; — 
one of those artful calumnies^ of which, after a 
man has washed himself clean, the stain will be 
found to have dyed the skin. * 

bes, Lord Bolingbroke, a strenuous advocate for his polit* 
ical and moral opinions, enraged at what he calls his 
" High Church notions." Trenchard and Gordon, in their 
** Independent Whig," No. 44, that libel on the Clergy, 
accuse them of Atheism and Hohhism ; while some Dirines 
as earnestly reject Hobbes as an Atheist ! Our temperate 
Sage, though angried at that spirit of contradiction which 
he had raised, must, however, have sometimes smiled both 
on his advocates and his adversaries I 

^ The odious term of Atheist has been too often applied 
to many, great men of our nation, by the hardy malignity of 
party. Were I to present a catalogue, the very names 
would refute the charge. Let us examine the religious 
sentiments of Hobbes. The materials for its investigation 
are not common, but ft will prove a Dissertation of Facts. 
I warn some of my Readers to escape from the tediousness. 
If they cannot vaFue the curiosity^ 

Hobbes has himself thrown out an observation, in his 
Life of Thucydides, respecting Anaxagoras, that ** his 
opinions, being ofa strain above the apprehension of the 
vulgar, procured him the estimation^ of zxtAtheisi^ which 
name they bestowed upon all men, that thought not as 
they did, of their ridiculous religion, and In the end cost 
him his life.** This was aparallel case with Hobbes him» 
self, except its close ; which, howeveri seems always to' 
have been in the m'nd of our Philosopher. 

Bayle, who is for throwing all things into doubt, ac* 
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The result of my inquiries to me appears, that 
fiobbes, to put an end to these religions war^, 

knowledging that the life of Hobbes was blameless, adds, 
one might, how^ever, have beeo tempted to ask him ibis 
qo«stion : 

Heiu age responde ; minimum est quod scire laboro ; 

De Jwu quid stuiit f 

Peniin, t«t, ii. r. 17. 

Hark, now ! resolve this one short question, friend ! 
What are ih^ Ihoughis qf Jovt ? 

But Bajle, who compared himself to the Jupiter of Ho- 
mer, powerful in gatberiog aud then dispersing the clouds, 
dissipates the one he had Just raised, by shewing how 
** Hobbes might have answered the question with sin- 
o«rity and belief, according to the Writers qf hk L\fe/* — 
But had Bayle known that Hobbes was the author of all 
the lives of himself, so partial an evidence might have 
raised another doubt with the great Sceptic. It appears, 
by Aubrey's papers, that Hobbes did not wish his biogra- 
phy should appear when he was living, that he might not 
seem the author of it. 

Baxter, who knew Hobbes intiaiately, ranks him with 
Spinosa, by a strong epithet for Materialists — ** The Brut- 
istSj Hobbes, and Spinosa." He tells us, that Selden would 
not have him in his chamber while dying, calling out, 
•• No Atheists !** But by Aubrey's Papers, it appears, that 
Hobbes stood by the side of his dying friend. It is certain 
his enemies raised stories against him, and told them as 
suited their purpose. In the Lansdown MSS. I find Dr. 
Grenville, in a letter, relates how "Hobbes, when in 
France and like to die, betrayed tach expressions of re- 
^pentance to a great prelate, frdm whose mouth I had this 
relation, that he admitted hini to the Sacramf^nt. But 
Hobbes afterwards made this a subject of ridicule in com- 
panie8."-*Zanidoim MSS. 990—73. 
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whicji his age and country had witnessed, per- 
petually kindled by crazy Fanatics and intolerant 

Here is a strong accusation, and a fact too; jet, wbeD; 
iiilly developed, the result will turn out greatly io favour 
of Hobbes. 

Hobbes had a severe illness at Paris, which lasted six 
months, thus noticed in his metrical life : 

Dein per sex menses morbo decumbo, propinqoe 
Acci actus inorti ; ncc fugio, ilia fugit. 

It happened that the famous Guy Patin was his physi- 
cian ; and in one of those amusing letters, where he puts 
down the events of the day, like a newspaper of the times, 
in No. 61, has given an account of his intercourse with the 
Philosopher, in which he says that Hobbes endured such 
pain, that he would have destroyed himself—** Qu*U avoU 
votdu se teur.** — Patin is a vivacious writer : we are not 
to take him au pied de lettre, Hobbes was systematically 
tenacious of life : and, so far from attempting suicide, that 
he wanted even the courage to allow Patin to bleed him ! 
It was during this illness that the Catholic party, who like 
to attack a protestant in a state of unresisting debility, 
got his learned and inUmate friend. Father Mersenne, to 
hold out all the benefits a philosopher might derive from 
their' Church. When Hobbes was acquainted with this 
proposed interview (says a French Contemporary, whose 
Work exists in MS. but is quoted in JolIy*s folio volume 
of Remarks on Bayle,) the sick man answered, ** Don*t 
let him come for this ; I shall laugh at him ; and perhaps 
I may convert him myself.*' Father Mersenne did come ; 
and when this Missionary was opening on the powers of 
Rome, to grant a plenary pardon, he was interrupted by 
Hobbes — ** Father, I have examined, a long time ago, all 
these points ; 1 should be sorry to dispute now ; you can 
entertain me in a more agreeable manner. When did you 
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Dosnnatists insisted that the Crosier Bhould be 
carried in the UJi band of hw LeviathaD, and the 



we Mr. GAjijaMidi ?*' — "Hie >loidc. who wu a philosopher, 
pertMihr uBdrntoMi Hobbes, and thw intenriew never iii- 
iarapind their A-ioodship. A few days after. Dr. Cosin 
(afterwardi BUhop of Duiiam.) the great prehite whom 
Dr. GxviiTilfe alhides te, prayed with Hobbeit who first 
itifmimi^ that the pnjer« shoald be those anthorized by 
the CJk%anck ^ Engiami; and he also reeeived the sacra- 
■Kfit with leTeienre. Hobbes says : — ** Magnum hoe er- 
ga diA'ipliBafli Episeopalen yigmuB erat reverentiie."— It 
k evident, that the eomrersion of Father Merscnne, to 
whkh Hobbes &cetioii$lT alhided, ooaM never be to Athe- 
Im, but to Prote5tantisBi : and had Hobbes been an Athe- 
ist* he would not hare risked his safety, when he arrived 
in Fngliirfi by his strict attendance to the Church qf Eng-- 
told!, resolutely refosiog to unite with any of the Sects. 
Hit views of the National Religion were not only enlight- 
ened, but, in this respect, he shewed a boldness in his ac- 
tions, very unooal with him. 

But the religloB of Hobbes was '* of a strain beyond the 
apprehea^ion of the vulgar,** and not very agreeable to 
•ome of the Church. A man may have peculiar notions 
respecting the Deity, and yet be tkr removed from Athe- 
ism ; and in his political system, the Church may hold tliat 
•nbordinate place which some Bishops will not choose. 
When Dr. Grenville tells us ^ Hobbes ridiculed in compa- 
nies** certain matters which the Doctor held sacred, this 
is not sutBcient to accuse a man of Atheism, though it may 
prove him not to have held orthodu opinions. From the 
MS. collections of the French Gontemporary, who well 
knew Hobbes at Fiuris, I transcribe a remarkable observr- 
tion : — ** Hobbes said, that he was not surprised that the 
Independents, who were enemies of Monarchy, could not 
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S/vord in his right. *^ He testified, as stronglj as 
man could, by his public actions, that he was a 

bear it in Heaven, and that therefore thej placed there 
Three Oods, instead of one ; but he was astonished that 
the English Bishops, and those Presbyterians, who ware 
iavourers of Monarchy, ibonid persist in the same opinion 
concerning the Trinity. He added, that the ^itcopalians 
ridiculed the Puritans, and the Poritans the Episcopal- 
ians i but that the Wise ridiculed both alike." — Lonttni- 
€tna MS, quoted by Joly, p, 434. 

The 22e%ton of Hobbes was in conformity to State and 
Church. He had, howeyer, the most awful notions of the 
Divinity. He confesses he is unacquainted with ** thA 
nature of God, but not with the necenity of the existence 
5of the Power of all Powers, and First Cause of all Causes ; 
-so that we know that God is, though not what he b.** See 
bis ''Human Nature,*' Chap. xi. But was the God of 
•fiobbes the inactive Deity of Epicurus, who takes no in- 
terest in the happiness tir misery of his created beings ; or> 
as Madame De Stael has expressed it, with the point and 
felicity of French antithesis, was this ** an Atheism with 
a God ?*' This consequence some of his adversaries would 
draw Arora his principles, which Hobbes indignantly de- 
nies. He has done more ; for, in his De Corpore Politico, 
he declares his belief of all the fundamental points of 
Christlaaity, part i. c. 4, p. 116, Ed. 1652. Bat he was 
an open enemy to those " who presume, out of ScripturOf 
by their own interpretation, to raise any doctrine to the un^ 
dtrstanding, concerning those things which are incompre- 
hensible ;** and be refers to 8t. Paul, who gives a good 
rule ** to ikimk soberly^ mcorimg as God hath dealt to every 
man the Measubjc of Faith.**— 'Rom. itii. 3. 

1* It is remarkable, that when Hobbes a4opted the 
principlH that the EccleiiasHcal should be united with the 
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Cluiitbn «>r tb« Chnrth of England, *' as by 
fmw e^uMished,'*' and tlMatfore no enemy to the 




I\v«vT. be «:!$ ibeB «m»l] j prodnciii^ that por- 

^^iuuKse irhici) hM^ lenihtd Lntber and CalTin ; who, 

ia tbrir day, were al mai J kff a new kind of political 

AaKMirMs Out **€wi laa liperr/' which ^tobbe so 

Marl) dnidiAi aad «1U I laTip Miticcd in TaLL crtf. Rojal 

SanefT. ~ Lather fw^fcted. that as the Pope iai at times 

Mvd Ml the p(^tical sword. 510 this, onder the pretence 

^\f polieT, woakl pa>p the EcrleMastical Crosier, to form 
a P/iKrioil Cft«vrA. Tte csnoas Reader b referred to 
Wolfiis!s IjmtiMmum M i tn m mh iUmm H r tctmiUmr um^yoX. il. 
Out. X. p. 9S7. CaKin. in his CaaameBtarT on Amos, has 

^Im a rmttriEahle passage on this P*^kjal Ckmrck, An- 
inadneftii^ on Anwiah. the Priect. who woald hare 
pixiTed lis Bethel worship warrantable, becanse settled 
bT the PoTsI authoritj. ^ It is the Kinf's Chapel/* — 
Anx»^ e. Tii. 13. Hias AmaKiahb adds Calrin, asa^pB the 
Kinc a donbVe fiiartion. and onMlitaB it is in hit faiwr to 
tian^lbnn Rn^gtan into what shape he pleases, iMe he 
charges Amos arith distnrbin^ the public repose, and en- 
eroachii^ on the Rojal Prerogatliau Calrin cealoQslT re- 
probates the condn0|«f those inroBsiderate persons, ^*who 
gire the Ciril 3fagistimte a soTerei^ty in Relipon, and 
dissolre the Church into the State.'* Hie sqaenacj in 
Church Md State, conferred on Henry Vin.iiMh the real 
P^^ canse oTftese alarms ; hot the passion of domination raged 
not less 6ercelj in Calrin than in Henry VHl. ; in the 
Enemy of Kings that in Kings themselres. Were the 

forms of Religion more celeM^ from the sai^lnaiy 
hands of that tynnnical RefimMii|:>than from those of the 
reforming Tyrant ? -Tim system of nor Philosopher was, 
to lay ail the wild spirits which have haanted as, in the 
Chimerical shapes of Non^^ai^omd^. I have often 
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Episcopal Order. But he dreaded the encroach- 
ments of the Churchmen in his Political System ; 
that Supremacy at which some of them aimed* 
Manj enlightened Bishops sided with the Phi- 
losopher. ^ The practical wisdom of Hobbeff's 
Philosophy may be shewn in its result. At a 
time when Milton sullenly withdrew from every 
public testimonial of Divine Worship, HobbeS) 
with more enlightened views, attended Ckureh 
Service^ and strenuously supported an establishr 
ed Religion ; so that the Divinity be adored by 
our Conscience, the manner must be merely hu- 
man ; yei one is deemed a religious man, and the 
other an Atheist ! Were the actions of men to 
be decisive of their characters, the reverse might 
be inferred. 

thoQ^t, after mnch obserration on onr Church-history 
since the Reformation, that the devotwnalfieUngs hare not 
been so much concerned in this bitter opposition to the 
National Church, as the rage of dominion, the spirit of 
vanity, the sullen pride of Sectarism, and the delusions of 
madness, have usually been. 

^^ Hobbes himself tells us, that " some bishops are coii> 
tent to hold their authoritv irom the King*i Lttten Pa^ 
tents ; others will needs have somewhat more, they know ^ 
not what of Divine Rights, &c. not acknomUdgvng the pofc» 
er (if tiie King, It is a relic still remaining of the venom 
of popish ambition, lurking In that seditious distinction and 
dimsim between the power Spiriiiud and CivU, The safe- 
ty of the State does not depend on the safety of the Cler- 
gy, but on the entireness tfthe Sovereign PotverJ** 

^•nndermiMi vpm the BepvuiHen, &t, tiMu F«Mer, pn 44.- 
VOL. II. 10 
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The temper of our Philosopher, so III adapfed 

to contradiclion, was too often tried ; and if, a« 

hit adversary, Harringlon, in Ihe Oceana, says. 

<* Truth be a spark, whereun^'o objections are like 

beDows,'^ the mind of Hobbes, for half a century. 

was a very forge, where the hammer was always 

beating, and the flame was never allowed to be 

extinguished. Charles II. strikin;;1y described 

hifl worrying assailants. ^' Hobbes,'' said the 

King, '* was a bear, against whom the Church 

played their young dogs, in order to exercise 

them." " A strange repartee has preser^-ed the 

causticity of his wit. Dr. Eachard, perhaps one 

of the prototypes of Swift, wrote two admirable 

ludicrous dialogues, in ridicule of Hobbes^s stale 

of nature. " They were much recommended to 

^ This Boyal observation is recorded in the Sorteriana, 
Sorbiere gleaned the anecdote during his residence in ling- 
land. By the Aubrey papers, which hare been published 
after I had composed my article of Hobbes, I tiud Uiat 
Charles II. was greatly de]ighte<l by tlie wit and repartees 
of Hobbes, who was at once bold and happy in making his 
stand amidst the Court-Wits. The King, whenever he 
saw Hobbes, who had the priviiege of lieing admitted into 
the Royal presence, would exclaim, " Here comes the 
bear to be baited." This did not allude to his native 
roughness, but the force of his resistance when attacked. 

i3 See '* Mr. Hobbes's State of Natore considered, in a 
Dialogue between Phikuitns and Timothy." The second di- 
alogue is not contained in the eleventh edition of £achard*s 
Works, 1705, which, iiowever, was long after his death, fa 
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keep up. the laugh against the philosophic Mkan- 
tbropist; perpetually stung, once when he was 
told that the Clergy said that ^' Eachard had cru- 
cified Hobbes," he bitterly retorted, " why then 
don't they fall down and worship me ?" " 

The Leyiathak was bantered by the WitSi 
declaimed against by the Republicans, and de* 
nounced by the Monarchists, while th^ Clergy 
menaced. The wild Commonwealth's man of 
equality, Harrington, raged at the subtile advo- 
cate for despotic power ; but the glittering bubble 
of his fanciful ** Oceana," only broke on th^ 
mighty sides of the ^< Leviathan," wasting k| 
rainbow tints : the mitred Bramhail, at *< The 
catching of Leviathan, or the great Whale," 
flung his harpoon, demonstrating consequences 
from the principles of Hobbes, which he as 
eagerly denied. But our ambiguous Phildsopher 
had the hard fate to be attacked even by those 
who w^re labouring to the same end. ^ The 

careless, were the publishers of those days of their authors* 
works. * The literary bookseller, Tom Davies, who ruiiied 
himself by givii^ good editions of our old authors, has pre«. 
ierred it in his own. 

¥ *' A Discourse eoneeroing Irony, 1729,** p. 13. 

M Men of very opposite priuciplei, but aiming at the 
same purpose, are v^dueed to a dilenui^* by the spirit of 
party in ooatrorersy. Sir Ibitart Fthner, who wrote 
against V the Anarchy of a limited Monarchy,'* and ** Patri- 
arcjia,** to re-establish absobUg fimtr^deriyed it fWun the 
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Ifterarj wars of Hobbes were fierce and long ; 
heroes he encountered^ but heroes too were 
fighting by his side. Our Chief himself wore a 
kind of magical armour ; for, either he denied the 
consequences his adversaries deduced from his 
principles, or he surprised hy new conclusiops, 
which many, indeed, could not discover in them ; 
but by such means, while his works abound with 
the most impressive truths, in alt the simplicity 
of thought and language, he had not only the art 
of infusing confidence among the Hobbists^ but 
the greater one of dividing his adversaries, who 
often retreated, rather fatigued than victorious. 
Hobbes owed this partly to the happiness of a 
genius which excelled in controversy, but more, 
perhaps, to the advantage of the ground he occu- 
pied as a Metaphysician : the usual darkness of 
that spot is favourable to those shif tings and 
turnings which the equivocal possessor m^^^ 

scriptural accounts of the Patriarchal State. But Sir 
Robert and Hobbes, though alike the advocates |br snpre- 
macj of pow^r, were as opposite as possible on theological 
points. Filmer had the same work to perform, bat he did 
not like the InstrumeDts of his fellow-labourer. His roan- 
ner of proceeding with Hobbes shews his dilemma : he re-> 
fiites the doctrine of the ** Leviathan,** while he confesses 
that Hobbes is right in the main. The philosopher^s^ rea- 
sonings stand on quite another foondatioB than the scrip- 
tural authorities deduced by Filmer. The result there- 
fore is, that Sir Robert had the trouble to confute the verj 
thing he afterwards had to estal^lish ! 
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practise with an unwary assailant. Far different 
was the fate of Hobbes in the open dayliglit o[ 
Mathematics : there his hardy genius lost hiin^ 
and his sophistrj could spin no web. A metno^ 
rabie war of twenty years was waged between 
Hobbes and Dr. Wallis, for which I reserve a 
separate place, to preserve some curious extracts. 
But the gall of controversy was tasted, and the 
flames of persecution flashed at times in the closet 
of our Philosopher. The ungenerous attack of 
Bishop Fell, who, in the Latin transktion of 
Wood's ** History of the University of Oxford,'* 
had converted eulogium into the most virulent 
abuse, *• without the participation of Wood, who 

^ It may be enrions to some of my Readers to preserve 
that part of .Hoblias*^ Letter to AntboBy Wood, ia tbe 
rare tract of his Latin life, ia which, with great calmiiess, 
tbe Philosopher has painfully collated the odious interpo^ 
htions. All that was written ia fiiToor of the morals of 
Hobbes ; of the esteem in which foreignera held him ; of 
the royal patronage, &c were malicioasly eriaed. Hobbes 
thus notices the amendments of Bishop Fell: 
- ** Nimiram nbl mihi tii ingeniom attribttis Solniumt ille, 
delete SfobriOf snbititait Acri. 

** UbI to scripseras lAbeUiMn icrtpnt de Cmw, interposQit 
Hie inter lAbelium et de Cive, relfut permisemiis futfum, de 
OJM, ^od ita manifMa falsam est, &c. 

** Qnod, ubi tu de libro meo LeviaikMH scripsisti, primd, 
^Dod esset, Fudnii gmtSlm* notittinnu^ interposuit ille, 
pubUce danmo, Ubi to aeripserai, geriptU Ubrum^ inter- 
posuit ille monstrotUsvmwn,** 

A noble oonfidttice in his own genine and cetebrity 

TOI», II. 10* 
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resented it with bis honest warmthi was only 
arrow snatched from a quiTer which was every day 

breaks out in this Epistle to Wood. ** In leaying oat all 
that you hare said of vay character and repatation» the 
l)ean has injtired you, but cannot injure me ; for long since 
has my fame winged its way to a station from which it 
can norer descend.** One is surprised to find sncH a Mil- 
tonic spirit in the contracted soul of Hobbes, who, in his 
own system might have cynically ridiculed the passion for 
Fame, which, howeyer, no man felt more than himself. In 
his controversy with Bishop Bramhall (whose book he was 
cautions not to answer till ten years after it was published, 
and his adrersary was no more, pretending he bad never 
heard of it till then !) he breaks out with the same feeling : 
-** What my works are he was no fit judge ; but now he has 
provoked me, I will say thus much of them, that neither 
lie, if be had lived could, nor I, if I would can, eztinguisb 
the light which is set up in the world by the greatest part 
fifthem.^ 

It IS curious to observe that an idea occurred to Hobbes, 
which some ai^fhors have attempted lately to put into 
practice against their Critics ; to prosecute them in 9 
Court of Law; but the iuiow ledge of mai^iQd was one of 
the liveliest faculties of Hobbes'g mind r he knew well to 
what account common minds place the ii]^nred feelings of 
authorship ; yet were a jury iff Litermry Men» to sit in 
Judgment, we might have a good deal of business in the 
Court for a long time ; but the Critics and the Authors 
would finally have . a very useful body of Reprnts and 
Pleadings to appeal to : the public would be highly enter- 
tained and greatly instructed. On this attack of Bisho|^ 
Fell, Hobbes says, ** I might periiaps have an action on 
the case against him, if it were worth my while ; but 
Janes seldom fsoosider the quarrels of Authors as of mueh 
moment.** 
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emptying itself on tbe devoted head of our ambi- 
guous Philosopher. Fell only vindicated him- 
self by a fresh invective on " the most vain and 
waspish animal of Malmesburyy" and Hobbes 
was too frightened to reply. Perhaps this was 
the Fell of whom it was so difficult to assign a 
reason not to like him: 

« I don't like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
But I don't like thee, Dr. Pell !" 

A curious incident in the history of the niind 
of this Philosopher, was the mysterious panic 
which accompanied him to his latest day. It 
has not been denied that Hobbes was subject to 
occasional terrors : he dreaded to be left with- 
out company ; and a particular instance is told, 
that on the ISa^xX of Devonshire's removal from 
Chats worth, the Philosopher, then in a dying 
state, insisted on being carried away, though on 
a feather-bed. Various motives have been sug- 
gested to account for this extraordinary terror. 
Some declared he was afraid of Spirits ; but he 
was too stout a Materialist ! " Another, that he 

17 Bayle has eoDjored op an amusing theory of appart- 
tions, to shew that Hobbes might fear that a certain com- 
bination of atoms agitating his brain, might so disorder his 
mind that it would expose him to spectral visions ; and 
being very timorous, and distmsting his imagination, he 
was averse to be left alone. Apparitions happen fre- 
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dreaded assassination ; an ideal poignard indeed, 
might scare even a Materialist. But Bisliop At- 
terbury, in a Sermon on the Terrors of Con- 
Bcience^ illustrates their nature hy the character 
of our Philosopher. Hobbes is there accused of 
attempting to destroy the Principles of Religion 
against his own inward conviction : this would 
only prove the insanity of Hobbes ! The Bishop 
■hews, that " the disorders of Conscience are not 
a continued but an intermitting disease/' So 
that the patient may appear at intervals in seem- 
ing health and real ease, till the fits return : all 
this he applies to the case of our Philosopher. 
In reasoning on human affairs, the shortest way 
will be to discover human motives. The Spirit, 
or thei Assassin, of Hobbes, was the Bill brought 
ipto Parliament, when the Nation was panic- 

^aentlj in dreams, and the^ may happen, even to an in^ 
credulous man, when awake, for reading and heari^ of 
them would revive their images — these images, adds 
Bayle, might play him some unlucky triclL ! We are here 
astonished at the ingenuity of a disciple of Pyrrho, who in 
his inquiries, after having exhausied all human evidence, 
seems to have demonstrated what he hesitates to believe.! 
Perhaps the truth was, that the sceptical Bayle had not 
entirely freed himself from the traditions which were then 
■till tenting from the Fire-side to the Phik)sopher*8 clo- 
set : he points his pen, as iEneas brandished his sword at 
the Gorgons and Chimaeras that darkened the entrance of 
Hell J wanting the admonitions of the Sibyi, he would 
havenshedin— 

~^ £t Iniftra ferro diverberet oiD^i 
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struck on the Fire of London, against Alheism 
and Profaneness. A Writ dt heretico comhuren- 
dOy which fae had a notion wa» intended for him 
bj Bisho|{ Seth Ward, his quondam admirer.'* 
His spirits would sink at those moments ; for it 
happened in the Philosophy of Ilobbes, that the 
whole universe seemed to be concentrated in that- 
small space of Self. There was no length he 
refused to go for what he calls " the natural right 
of preservation, which we all receive from, the^ 
uncontrollable dictates of Necessity." He ex- 
hausts his imagination in the forcible descriptions 

^' The papers of Aubrey, recently published, confirm my 
suggestion. I shall give the words : ** There was a re- 
port, and surely true, that in Parliament, not long after 
the king was settled, some of the Bishops made a motlin 
to hare the good old gentleman burned for a hereUgoe » 
which he hearing, feared that hie papers might be search- 
ed by their order, and he told me he had burned part of 
them.** p. 612. When Aubrey requested Waller to write 
yerses on Hobbes, the Poet said that he was afraid of the 
Churchmen. Aubrey tells us, *' I have often heard him 
say that he was not afraid of SprigktSj but afhtid of being 
knocked on the head for dve or ten pounds which rogues 
might think he had in his chamber.*' This reason given 
by Hobbies for his frequent alarms was an evasive reply 
for too cnrious and talkative an inquirer. Hobbes has not 
concealed the cause of his terror in his metrical life : 

*' Tunc venit in ment^n mihi Dorislaus et Asciiam, 
Tanquam proscripto terror ubique aderat.** 

pr. Dorislaus and Ascham had fallen under the daggeifof 
proscription. . ^ t 
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of his extinction : " the terrible enemy of Na- 
tare, Death," is always before him. The " in- 
ward horror" he felt of his extinction. Lord 
Clarendon thus alludes to : ^ If Off. Hobbes 
and some other man were both condemned to 
death (which is the most formidable thing Mr. 
Hobbes can conceive)" — ^and Dr. Eachard falf 
lies him on the infinite anxiety he bestowed on his 
bodjff and thinks that '^ he had better compound 
to be kicked and beaten twice a day, than to be 
so diiiDudly tortured about an old rotten carcase." 
Death was perhaps the only subject about which 
Hobbes would not dispute. 

Such a Materialist was then liable to terrors ; 

. and though, when his Works were burnt, the 
U^ior had not an hair singed, the convulsion 

;<f%e panic often produced, as Bishop Atterbu- 
ty expresses it, << an intermitting disease." 

Persecution terrified Hobbes, and magnanimity 
and courage were no virtues in his philosophy* 
He went about hinting that he was not obstinate 
(that is, before the iBencb of Bishops ;) that his 
opinions were mere conjectures, proposed as ex- 
ercises for the powers of reasoning. He attempt- 
^^ ed (without meaning to be ludicrous) to make his 
opinions a distinct object from his person ; and, 
for the good order of the latter, he appealed to 
the Family Chaplain, for his attendance at Di- 
^<f vine Service ; from whence^ honiever, he always 
departed at the Sermon, insistiiig that the Chap-. 
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lain coukl not teach him any thing. It waa ia 
one of these panics that he produced his ^^ His- 
torical Kanative of Heresy, and the punishment 
thereof," "Vhere, losing the dignity of the philo- 
sophical character, he creeps into a subterfuge 
with the subtiity of the lawyer ; insisting that 
the Leviathan, being published at a time when 
there was no distinction of Creeds in England . 
(iht Court of High Commission having been 
aliolished in the troubles,) that therefor^ none 
could be heretical." 

1^ it 18 said that Hobbes completeljr recanted all his 
opinions ; and proceeded so far, as to declare that the 
opin»oii^ he had published, in his " Leriathan,** were not 
bis real sentiments, and that he neither maintained tbemv 
in pul>lic or in priyate. Wood gives this title to a 
his : *' An Apology for himself and his writings,*! 
without date. Some have suspected that this apology^ If 
it ever existed, was not his own composition. Yet why 
not ? Hobbes, no doubt, thought that the ** Leviathan" 
would outlast any Recantation ; and, after all, that a Ker 
cantation is by no means a Refutation! Recantations 
usually prove the force of authority, rather than the force 
of coDvietion. I am moelt pleased with a Dr. Pocklington, 
who hit the etymology of the word Reca/fUalion^ with the 
spirit. Aeeosed and censured, ibr a penance he was to ^; 
make % BiKaatation, which be began thus :-— ** If c&nJto be 
to sing, rtauUo is to sing again ;" so that be re<hmmUi 
his offensive principles by his Reeantaiitm ! 

I suspect that tiie apology Wood alludes to, was only a 
republication of Hobbes's Address to the King, prefixed c^\ 
to the *' fieven FbUosophical Problems, 1662,'* where te 
openly disavows. Ut opinions, and makes an apology for 
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No man was more speculatively bold, and 
nore practically timorous ;* and two very con- 
trary principles enabled him, through an extraor- 
dinary length of life, to deliver his opiliionSy and 

the Leviathan. It is curious enough to observe how he 
acts in this dilemma. It was necessary to give up his 
opinions to the Clelrgy, but still to prove they were of an 
innocent nature. He therefore acknowledges that ** his 
theological notions are not his opinions, but propounded 
with rabmission to the power Ecclesiastical, never after- 
wards haThig maintained them in writing or discourse.'* 
Tet, to shew the King, that the Regal Power incurred no 
great risk in them, he laid down one principle, which 
could not have been unpleasing to Charles II. He asserts, 
truly, that he never wrote against Episcopacy ; " yet be 
is called an Atheist, or man of no religion, because he has 
'^made the authority of the Church depend wholly upon 
<g||IH£il power ; which* I. hope, your Majesty will think 
h neither Atheism nor Hdfeny.*' Hobbes considered the 
Religion of his Country as a subject of Lam, and not of 
Philosaphy. He was not for separating the Church from 
the State ; but, on the contrary, for joining them more 
closely. The Bishops ought not to have been his ene- 
mies ; and many were aof. 

30 In the MS. Collection of the French Contemporary, 
who personally knew him, we find a remarkable confes* 
sion of Hobbes. He said of himself, that ** He sometimes 
made openings, to let in light, but that he coirid not disco- 
ver his thoughts but by half views : like those who throw 
open the window for a short time, but soon closing it, firbm 
the dread of the storm.'*-^^ II disoU qu^U faitoU quelque' 
fois de$ Ouverturei^ mats qu^Une pawooU iuauvrvr sts pen- 
nes fu^a demi; quI'U imitoit ems fni 0uvrmt iafenetre 



^IiH to save himself: these were, his excessive rani- 
f 7, and his excessive timiditj. The one inspired 
his hardj originality, and the other prompted him to 
protect himself by any means. His love of glory 
roused his vigorous intellect, while his fears shrunk 
him into his little self. Hobbes, engaged in the 
cause of Truth, betrayed her dignity by his ambigu- 
t>us and abject conduct : this was a consequence 
t)f his selfish philosophy ; and this conduct has 
yielded no dubious triumph to the noble School, 
which opposed his cynical principles. 

A genius more luminous, sagacity more pro- 
found, and morals less tainted, were never more 
eminently combined than in this very man, who 
was so often reduced to the most abject state*, 
But the anti-social Philosophy of Hobbes termi? 
Hated in preserving a piliful state of existence* 
He who considered nothing more valuable than 
life, degraded himself by the meanest artifices 
-of self-love,^ and exulted in the most cynical 

pendant quelquts momenit maU qtd la r^erment promfU" 
fnent d» peur de Vorage.** 

Lantinkum MSS, quoted by Jfoly in his folio Ttdnme of 

** Remarque* tat Bayle.** 



"^ Gould dhe imagine that the very head and foot of the 
-stnpendoiu *' Leviathan'* bears the marks of the little 
artifices practised for self, hj its author?— This grave 
Wolrk is dedicated to a person whom its author had never 
seen, merely to remind him of a certain legacy which that 
person's brother bad left to our Philosopher. If read with 
thif ftct before mji^ we may detect the concealed claim to 
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truths.^ The Philosophy of Hobbes, founded oa 
fear and suspicion, and which, in human nature, 
could see nothing beyond himself, might make him 

the Legacy, which it seems was necessary to conceal froia 
the Parliament* as Francis Godolphin resided in England. 
It must be confessed, this was a. miserable motive ibr dedi- 
cating a system of Philosophy, which was addressed to all 
mankind. It discovers little dignity. This secret histo- 
ry we owe to Lord Clarendon, in his " Survey of the Le- 
viathan,*' who adds another. The Postscript to the Le- 
viathan, which is only in the English Edition, was design- 
ed as an easy summary of the principles ; and his Lord- 
ship adds, as a sly address td Cromwell, that he might be 
induced to be master of them at once, and ** as a pawn of 
his new subject's allegiance.*' It is possible that Hobbcs 
might have anticipated the Sovereign Power which the 
General was on the point of assuming, in the Protectorship. 
It was natural enough that Hobbes should deny this sug- 
gestion. 

** The story his antagonist (Dr. Wallis) relates, is per- 
fectly in character. Hobbes, to shew the Countess of De- 
vonshire his attachment to life, declared, that '* were he 
master of all the world to displ»se of, he would give it, to 
live one day." ** But you have so many friends to oblige, 
» had you the world to dispose of!" — •* Shall I be the better 
for that, when I am dead ?" — «• Wo (repeated the sublime 
Cynic) I would give the whole world, to live one day." — 
He asserted, that ** it was lawful to make use 6f ill in- 
struments to do ourselves good, and illustrated it thus :— 
** Were I cast into a deep pit, and the Devil Should put 
down his cloven foot, I would take bold of it, to be drawn 
oat by it.'* — It must be allowed thifr is a Philosophy 
which has a chance of being loag popular; bat it is not 
that of another order of human beiags ! Hobbes would 
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a warj politician, but always an imperfect social 
being. We find, therefore, that the Philosopher of 
Malmesbary adroitly retained a friend at Coiirt, 
to protect him at an extremity ; but considering 
all men alike, as bargaining . for themselves, his 
friends occasioned him as much uneasiness as his 
enemies. He lived in dread, that the Earl of 
Devonshire, whose roof had ever been his pro- 
lection, should at length give him up to the Parlia- 
ment ! There are no friendships among Cynics ! 
To such a state of degradation had the selfish 
philosophy reduced one of the greatest geniuses ; 
a philosophy true only for the wretched and the 
criminal. ^ But those who feel moving within 

not, like Curtias, have leaped into *' a deep pit*' for liiR 
country ; or, to drop the fable, have died for it In the 
lield or on the scaJSbld, likgjtlie Falkksds, tkd JSraney?, 
the Montroses — all the heroic brotherhood of Genius ! One 
of his last expressions, when informed of the approaches 
of death, was, ** I shall be glad to find a hole to creep out 
of the world at." — Every thing was seen in a little way 
by this great man ; who, having reasoned himself into an 
abject being, " lick(*d the dust** through life. 

^ In our Country, Mandeville, Swift, and Chesterfield, 
have trod in the track of Hobbes ; and in France, Helve- 
tiu8» Rochefoucault in his ** Maxims,** and L*£sprit more 
openly, in his ^•'•FausscU des VerlxLs Humaines,** They 
only degrade us : they are polished Cynics ! But what are 
we to think of the tremendous Cynicism of Machiavel ? 
That great Genius eyed human nature with the ferocity ot 
an enraged savage. iVIachiavel is a vindictive assassin, 
vrbv 4eli|i;htf ^reii tp turp hvs dagger with^ the mortal 
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themselves the benevolent piinciple, and wh# 
delight in acts of social sympatliyr ^f ^ conscious 
of passions and motives, which the others have 

wound he has strscft ; but our Hobbes, said hifr friend Sor^^' 
biere, ** is a gentle and skilful surgeon, who, with regret^ 
cuts into the liying flesh, to get rid of the corrupted.** 
It is equally ta be regretted, that tbe «arae system of de^ 
grading men has been adopted by soine, under the mask 
•f Religion. 

Tet Hobbes, perhaps, nerer suspected the arms hitff<' 
was placiDg in the hands of wretched men, when he fuiv' 
nished tiiiem with such fundamental positions as, that 
" Man is naturally an eril being ; that he does not lore 
his equal ; and only seeks the aid of Society for his own- 
particular purposes.*' He would at least hare disowBe:dx 
some of his diabolical disciples. One of them, so late as 
in 1774, vented his furious Philosophy, in ** An Essay on 
the Depravity and Corruption of Human Nature, wherein. 
the: <^iiDions of Hobbe8» JMandevillB, Helretlus, &c. are 
supported against Shaftesbury, Hume, Sterne, '&c. by 
Thomas O'Brien M*Mahon.*' This Gentleman, once in* 
formed that he was bom wicked^ appears to have consider- 
od that wickedness was his paternal estate, to be turned 
to as profitable an account as he could. The titles of his 
chapters, serving as a string of the mast extraordinary 
propositions, have beeu preserved in Monthly Rev. voU 
iii. 77. The demonstrations in the Work itself must be 
still more curious. In these aj^ioms we find that ** Man 
has an enmity to all beings ; that had he pon^er^ the first 
victims of his revenge would be his wife, children, &c.«— a^ 
Sovereign, if he could reign with the wnbounded authority 
every man Umgsfor, free from apprehension of punishment 
for misrule, would slaughter aU his subjects ; perhaps he 
would not l^ave one of them aliv? at the eod of his r^ljpiv** 
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tmhted in their nyntkm* And the truth is^ these 
" unnatural PhilosQphers/' as lord Shaftesbury 
expressivelj terms thenii are by do means the 
monsters they tell us they are : th^ir practice is 
therefore usually in opposition to their principles. 
While Hobbes was for chaining down mankind 
as Bo many beasts of prey, he surely betrayed 
'.. his social passion, in the benevolent warnings he 
was perpetually giving them ; and while he af- 
%cted to hold his brothers in contempt, he was 

ft was perfectly in character with this wretched being, 
after having quarrelled with Human Nature, that he should 
be still more inveterate against a small part of her famity, 
with whom he was suffered to live on too intimate terms ; 
for he afterwards published another extraordinary piece* 
**Tlie Conduct and Good-Nature of Englishmen exemplifi- 
ed in their charitable way of characterizing the Cu8toms« 
"^ Manners, &c. of neighbouring nations ; their equitaUeand 
haihane mode of governing States, &c. ; their elevated and 
courteous Deportment, &c. of which their own Authors are 
every where produced as Vouchers, 1777." One is tempt- 
ed to think that this 0*Brien M*Mahon, after all, is only 
a wag, and has copied out the horrid pictures of his mas- 
ters, as Hogarth did the School of Rembrandt, by his 
**Paul before Felix, designed and scratched in the true 
Dutch taste.*' These works seem, however, to have their 
nse. To have carried the conclusions of the Anti-social 
Philoso^iy to as ^reat len^hs as this writer has, is to dis- 
play their absurdity. But, as every rational Englishman 
will appeal to his own heart, in declaring the one Work to 
tie nothing bjut a libel on the Nation ; so every man, not 
destitute of virtuous emotions, will teel the other to foe a 
libel qa Human Nature itself. 

VOL. II. 11 * 
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fiacrificing laborious day s^ a#9 hia peace of lltt^^ 
to acquire celebrity. Wfao^Jored glory miMriS 
than this sublime Cynic ? — " fiflory,*' says our 
Philosopher, ^ by those whom it displeaseth, is 
called Pride ; by those whom it pleaseth^ it ir^' 
termed a just valuation of himself.^,** Had 
Hobbes deGued^ as critically, the paiision of Self" 
lovfy without resolving all our sympathies into a «| 
single monstrous one, we might have been cUscK 
plined without being degraded^ ; flf[f 

Hobbes, indeed, had a full feeling of the mag-^ 
nitude of his labours, both for foreigners and 
4M>sterity, as he has expressed it in his life, tie 
disperses, in all his works, some Montaigne-lik« 
notices of himself, and they are eulogistic* He 
has not omitted any one of his virtues, nor even 
an apology for his deficiency in others. He no- * 
lices, with complacency, how Charles II. had 
his portrait placed in the Royal Cabinet ; how it 
was frequently asked for by his friends, in Eng- 
land and in, France. ^ He has written his life 

* Human Nature, c* iz. 

2* Hobbes did not exaggerate the truth. Aubrey says 
•f Cowper's Portrait of Hobbes, that " he intends to bor- 
row the picture of his Majesty, for Mr. Loggan to engrave 
an accurate piece by, which will sell well at home and 
abroad.*' We have only the rare print of Hobbes by Fai- 
tborne, prefixed to a quarto edition of his Latin Life, 16a2, 
remarkable for its expression and eharacter. Sorbiere, 
returning from England, brou^t )ioBie a pottr^t of the 
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irfivarat times, in vexle ami in prose ; and never 
fails to throw into^the eyes of his adversaries the 
reputation he gained abroad and at home. " He 

J$age, which he placed in his ColleetiiB; aAd strangers, 
fiir and near, came to look on the physiognomy of a great 
and original Thinker. One of the honours which Men of 
Genius receive) is this homage the Poblic pay to their im- 
ages ; whether, as the- fat Monk, one of tlie heroes of the 
Epiftttn obscurorum Firorum, who, standing before a 
JMctralt af Erasmus, spit on it in utter malice ; or that 
^ksjy are looked on in silent reverence. It is alike a tri- 
irate paid to the Masters of intellect. They have had 
tbehr Khrines and pilgrimages. 

. None of our Authors have been better known, nor more 
highly considered, than our Hobbes, abroad. I find many 
curious particulars, of him and his conversations, recorded 
in French works, which are not known to the English Bi- 
ographers or Critics. His residence at Paris occasioned 
Ulis. See Ancillon*s Melange Critique, Basle, 1698; 
Patin*s Letters, 61; Sorberiana; Niceron, Tome iv. ; 
Joly*s Additions to Bayle.— All these contain original no- 
tices on Hobbes. 

^ To his life are additions, which nothing but the seif^ 
love of the Author could have imagined. 

•* Amicorum Elenchus.'* — He might be proud of the List 
•f Foreigners and Natives. 

*' Tractuum contra Hobbium editorum Syllabus." 

** Eomm qui in Scriptis suis Hobbio contradLzerunt In- 
diculus/* 

** Qui Hobbil meminerunt seu in bonam sen in sequio- 
rem partem.** 

** In Hobbfi Defensionem."-7-nobbc6 died 1679, aged 91. 
These two Editions «rc, 1681, 1682. 
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delighted to shew he was Kling, bj annual pab" 
lications ; and exultinglj excla^ned, *' That when 
he had silenced his adversaries, he published, in 
the eighty-seyenth j^ear of his life, the Odjssejr 
of Homer, and the next jear the Iliad, in Eng-<>^ 
lish verse." 

His greatest imperfection was a monstrous 
egotism — the fate of those who concentrate alt. 
their observations into their own individual feel" 
ings. There are minds which think too much^ 
bj conversing too little ^with books and men», ' 
Hobbes exulted he had read littl^, and was a 
solitary man ; hence he always saw things in his 
own way, and doubtless this was the cause of his 
mania for disputation. 

He wrote against dogmas with a spirit per- 
fectly dogmatic. He liked conversation, on the 
terms he admitted the intercourse of mankind in 
his political system, provided absolute authority 
was established, peevishly referring to his own 
works, whenever contradicted ; and his friends 
stipulated with strangers, that '^ they should not 
dispute with the old man." But what are we Xi^ 
think of that pertinacity of opinion which he held 
even with one as great as himself? Selden has 
often quitted the room, or Hobbes been driven 
from it, in the fierceness of their battle.^ Even 

96 Tbis fact has been recorded iio-one of the pamphlets 
of Richard Baxter, who, howerer, was no well-wisher to 
•ur Philosopher. '* Additional Notes on the Life and 
X)«ath of Sir Matthiew Hale, 1B82,*' p. 40. 
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to his htest daj, the '^ war of words" delighted 
the man of confined reading. The literary duels 
between Hobbes and another hero celebrated in 
liogomachy, the Catholic priest Thomas White, 
^iave been recorded by Wood. They had both 
passed their eightieth year, and were fond of pay- 
ing visits to one another ; but the two literary Nes- 
tors never met to part in cool blood, *' wrangling, 
HqjaabbUng, and scolding on philosophical mat- 
1^," as our blunt and lively historian has de- 
sbribed,^ 

His little qualities were the errours of his own 
selfish Philosophy ; his great ones were those of 
Nature. He was a votary to his studies :^ he 

37 Athen. Oxon. yol. ii. p. 665, Ed. 1721. No one^ 
bowerer, knew better than Hobbes the vanity and use- 
Jessness of Words : in one place he comp^'oo tbopa to «« » 
Spider*s web ; for by contexture of words, tender and 
delicate Wits are ensnared and stopt, but strong Wits 
break easily through thom.*' The pointed sentei^ce, with 
which Warburton closes his Preiace to Shakespeare, U 
riobbes's— that " Wprds are the counters of the wise, and 
the uooney of fools." 

s> Aubrey has minutely preserved for us the manner iu 
which Hobbes composed his ♦* Leviathan ;" it is very 
curious for literary students. *^He walked much and 
contemplated ; and he had in the liead of his cane a pen 
and inkhorn, and carried always a pote book in his pocket, 
and as soon as a thought darted, ho presently entered it 
into his book, of otherwise might have lost it. He had 
drawn the design of the bpok Into Chapters, &c. and he 
kA9W whereabouts it would come ip. Thus that book W95 
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avoided marriage, to which be wa« inclinedf and 
refused place and wealth, which he migbt have 
cnjojed, for literary leisure. He treated with 
philosophic pleasaotry, his real confethpt of 
money .^ His health and his studies were thor 

nade." Vol. ii. p. 607. Aubrey, the little Boswell of his 
day, has recorded another literary particularity, which 
soma, authors do not assuredly suflSciently use. Hobbeir 
said, that he sometimes would set his thoughts upon re« 
searching and contemplating, always with this provisob 
** that he very much and deeply considered one thing at s 
time ; fbr a week, or sometimes a fortnight." 

^ A small annuity from the Devonshire family, and ^ 
small pension from Charles II. exceeded the wants of his 
philosophic life. If he choose to compute his income, 
Hobbes says facetiously of himself in French sols or Spa- 
nish maravedis, he could persuade himself that Croesus or 
Cnismts were hy 1^ ineans richer than himself; and when 
he alludes to his property, he considers wisdom to be his 
real wealth : 

** An c^uitm dives, id est, qu&m sapiens fuerlm P** 

He gave up his patrimonial estate to his brother, not 
wanting it himself; but ungraciously tells the tale him* 
self, and adds, that though small in extent, it was rich in 
its crops. Anthony Wood, with unusual delight, opens 
the character of Hobbes : ** Though he hath an ill name 
from some, and good fVom others, yet he was a person en- 
dowed with an excellent philosophical soul, was a contemner 
of riches, money, envy, the world, &g. ; a severe lover of 
Justice, and endowed with great morals ; cheerful, open, 
and free of his discourse, yet without offence to any, 
irhich he codeaYOured <llwajr% t% |kr9id^" What an ei^. 
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sole dkjfcts of his thoughts ; and notwithstand- 
ing that panic which so often disturbed them, he 
wrote aild published beyond his ninetieth year. 
,^6' closes the metrical history 4tl his life i^ith 
more dignity than he did his life itself; for his 
mind seems always to have been greater than his 
actions. He appeals to his friend for the con- 
gruity of his life wilh his writings ; for his devo- 
^Pfin to justice ; and for a generous work, which 
no miser could have planned ; and closes thus : 

** And now complete my four and eighty years, 
Lifers lengthened plot is o'er, and the last scene 
appears."** 

chanting picture of the old man in the green yigour of 
his age, has Cowley sent down to us ! 

*^ Nor can the snow wlilch now cold age does shed 

Upon thy reverend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fires within ; 

But ^11 wliich thou hast been, 
And all that youth can be, ihoul'tt yet : 

So fully still dost thou 
Enjoy the manhood and tlie blo6m of wit, 

And all the natural heat, but not the fever io9. 
So contraries on iEtna's top conspire : 

Th* emboldcn'd snow next to the flame does sleep. — 
To thin^ imtaortal time can do no wrong ; 
And that which never is to die, forever must be young.*' 

^ ** Ipse meos ndsti, Verdusi candide, mores, 

Et teahn cuncti qui mea scripta.l^uut : 
Nam mea vita meis non est incoi^nia scriptis ; 

Justitiam doceo, Justitiamc|ue colo. 
ImprobuB esse potest neme qui oon sit avanu^ 

Nee pulchrum quiiiiaan) fecit avarus opus* 
Octoginta ego jam complevi et quatuor aimai 

Peae acta eit vitae fabula longa mem. 
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Of the works of HobbeS) we must net coil* 
elude, as Hume tells us, that ** they have fallen 
into neglect ;" nor, in the style with wUfeh they 
were condemned at^Oxford, that ^' they are per* 
nicious and damnable." The sanguine opinion 
of the author himself was, that the mighty ^^Le- 
viathan" will stand for all ages, defended by its 
own strength ; for the rule of justice, the reproof 
of the ambitious, the citadel of the SovereigUi, 
and the peace of the people.* But the smaller^' 
treatises of Hobbes are still more precious. 
Locke is the pupil of Hobbes, and it may often 
be doubtful whether the scholar has rivalled the 
nervous simplicity and the energetic originality 
of his master. 

^ Hobbes, in his metrical (by no means his poetical) 
life, says, the more the Leviathian was written against, . 
the more It was readi and adds, 

'* Finniiis inde stetit, spero stalntque per omne 

^vum, defensus viribus ipse suis. 
Justitiee mensura, atque ambiti(Mii8 eieneliiM, 

Regum afiE, pax populo, «i doceatur, erit 

The term arx^ is here peculiarly fbrtnnate, according to 
the system of the author— it means a citadel or fortified 
place on an eminence, to which the people might fly for 
their common safety. " 

His works were much read ; as appears by << The Court 
burlesqued," a satire attributed to Butler. 

^* So those wKo wear the holy Kibei 
That rail so much at ^/Aer JEfb5&ei^ 
Because he has eiposed of late 
TAe nofcednets 4^ C^iittA and Sife #J ; 
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TlM^enius of Hobbes was of the first order ; 
yet he never elevates nor delights. Too faith* 
ful an jol^erver of the miserable human nature 
before him, he submits to expedients ; he acts 
on the defensive ; and because he is in terror, he 
w.ould consider security to be the happiness of man. 
In Religion be. would stand by an established 
one; yet thus he deprives man of that moral 
^eedom which Ood himself has surely allowed 
jMK Locke has the glory of haying first given 
distinct notions of the nature of toleration. In 
Politics his great principle is the establishment 
of Authority^ or, as he terms it, an '^ entireness 
of sovereign power :'' here he seems to have built 
his arguments with such eternal truths, and with 
such a contriving wisdom, as to adapt his sys- 
tem to all the changes of government. Hobbes 

Yet though they do his books eondemn, . 
They love to buy and read the same J* 

Our author, so late as in 1750, was still so eommon a 
genius, that his works were collected in a handsome folio ;. 
but that collection is not complete. When he could not 
get his works printed at home, he published them in La- 
tin, including his mathematical ^orks, at Amsterdam, hj 
Blaew, 1668, 4to. His treatises, ** De Cwe,*» and " On 
Human Nature," are of perpetual value. Gassendi re- 
conrniends theso admirable works, and Pufifendorff acknow- 
ledges the depth of his obligations. The life of Hobbes 
in the Biographia Britannica, bj Dr. Campbell, is a work 
of curious research. 
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fomid it necessarj, in his day, to place this dee* 
potism in the hands of his colossal monarch ; and 
were Hobbes now living, he would not rdinquish 
<he principle, though perhaps he might varj the 
application ; for AtUkoriljfy as strong as man can 
create it, most even exist in our free Constitu- 
tion ; and Hobbes would now maintain his sys- 
tem bj depositing his ^'entireness of sovereign 
power" in the Laws of his Couhtrt. So 
easily shifted is the vast political machine of the 
much abused Leviathah ! The Citisen of 
Hobbes, like the Prince of Machiavel, is alike 
innocent, when the end of their authors is once 
detected, amidst those ambiguous means by 
which the hard necessity of their times con- 
strained their mighty genius to disguise itself. 

It is, however, remarkable of Systems of Opi" 
niotiSy that the Founder's celebrity has usually 
outlived his Sect's* Why are Systems, when 
once brought into practice, so often discav- 
ered to be fallacies? This seems to me the. 
nattuid progren* of System-making. A genius 
of this order of invention, long busied with 
profound observations and perpetual truths, 
would appropriate to himself this assemblage of 
his ideas, by stamping his individual mark on 
them. It is for this purpose that he strikes out 
some mighty paradox, which gives an apparent 
connexion to them all ; and to this paradox all 
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parts lure forced into subserviency. It is a min- 
ion of the fancjy which bis secret pride supports, 
not alpijs by the most scrupulous means. 
Hence the System itself, witl^ all its novelty and 
singularity, turns out to be nothing more than an 
ingenious deception carried on for the glory of 
the inventor ; and when his followers perceive 
tbey were the dupes of his ingenuity, they are 
apt, in quilting the System, to give up all ; not 
aware that the parts are as true, as the whole 
together is false ; the sagacity of Oenius collected 
the one, but its Vanity formed the other ! 
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DR. WALUS THE MATHEMATICIAN. 



fioBBEs's pasHonfor the study qf MathemaHet began UiU 
in l^e^-^^aUempts to be an original discovereTr'^-attacked by 
WaUU^^iHirious replies and r^oinders — nearly maddened by 
the opposition he had encountered — t^ter four years tftruce, 
thenar again renewed — Character qfHobbes by Dr. ffaUiSf 
a specimen qf invective and irony; serving as a remarkable 
instance how the greatest Genius may com* down to us dis" 
gwised by the arts qfan adversary— •Hobbe8*8 noble dtfence qf 
himself: qfhis own gnat reputation; qf his politics; and 
qf his religion — a literary stratagem qf his — rehtctantly gives 
vp the contest, which Uuted twenty years. 

The Mathematical "^ar between Hobbeg and 
the celebrated Dr. Wallis is now to be opened. 
A Beries of battles, the renewed campaigns of 
more than twenty years, can be described by no 
term less eventful. Hobbes himself considered 
it as a war, in which he took too much delight, 
.pis '* Amata Matheniata" was a war of idle am- 
bition ; it became his pride, his pleasure, and his 
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■hame. He attempted to maintain his irruptioii- 
into a province he ought never to have entered 
in defiance, hy '^ a new method ;" but having in- 
vaded the powerful natives, he seems to have 
afanost repented the felly, and retirei, leaving 
** the unmanageable brutes*' to themselves ! 

Ergo meam statoo non ultra perdere opellam 
Indocile expectans discere posse peeus. 

His language breathes war, while be sound» 
his retreat, and confesses his repulse, 'fhe Al- 
gilMraists had all declared against the Invader^ 



eontrapognat; vietnsqoe vUtbi^ 
Algebristamm TheMogunqoe scMIb, 
Et simul eductos Castris exereitns om^ ^ 
Pugne securus Wallinanus ovat 

And, 

Pugna placet vertor — 
Bella mea aodist]: — &e. 

So that we have suiBcient authority to consid- 
er this Literary Quarrel as a war, and a ^* Bellum 
Peloponnesiacum*' too, for it lasted as h>ng.T- 
Political, literary, and eyen personal feelings, 
were caHed in, to heat the temperate blood oC 
two Mathematicians. 

*^ What means this tumult in a Vestal's veins ? 

Hobbea UrM one of the.iMmy victims who hp 
ttemaelvai Ift aquaring tii^ cirdle^ an4 doMbiing 
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the cube. He applied, late in life, to the study 
of the Mathematics ; not so much, he says, to 
learn the subtile demonstrations of its figures, as 
to acquire tho^e habits of close reasoning, so 
useful in the discovery of new truths, to prove 
or to refute. So justly he reasoned on the 
Mathematics ; but so ill he practised the study, 
that it made him the most unreasonable being 
imaginable, for he resisted mathematical demon- 
stration Jtself ! ^ 

His great and original character could not but 
prevail in every thing he undertook ; and his 
egotism tempted him to raise a name in the 
world of Science, as he had in that of Politics 
and Morals. With the ardour of a young Ma- 
thematician, he exclaimed, Eureka! *^l have 
found it.'' — The Quadrature of the Circle was 
indeed the common Dulcinea of the Quixotes of 
tho time ; but they had all been disenchanted. 
Hobbes alone clung to his ridiculous Mistress. 
Repeatedly confuted, he was perpetually resist^ 

^ The origin ot his taste for Mathematics was purely ac- 
cidental : begun in love, it'continued to dotage. Accord- 
ing to Aubrey, he was forty years old, when, ** being in a 
gentleman's library, Euclid's Elements lay open at the 
47th Propos. lib. i. which, having read, he swore, * This is 
impossible !' He read the demonstration, which referred 
him back to another — at length he was convinced of that 
truth. This made him in love with Geometry. I have 
heard Mr. Hobbes say, that he was wont to draw lines on 
bis thighs, and on the sheets a-bed." 

0' 
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log old reasonings, and producing new ones. — - 
Were only -Genius requisite for an able M athe* 
roatician, Hobbes had been among ihe first ; but 
patience and docility, not fire and fancj, are ne- 
cessary. His reasonings were all paralogisms, 
and he had always much to say, from not under- 
standing the subject of his inquiries. 

When Hobbes published his De Corpore 
PhilosophicOy 1655, he there exulted that he had 
solved the great mystery. Dr. Wallis, the Sa- 
Lilian Professor of Mathematics at Oxford, ' with 
a deep aversion of Hobbes's political and reli- 

* The Author of the excellent Latin Grammar of tbe 
English language, so useful to ererj Student in Europe, of 
which work that singular patriot, Thomas HoDis, printed 
an Edition, to present to all tiie learned Institutions of 
Europe. Henry Stubbe, the celebrated phjsician of War* 
wick, to whom the reader has been Introduced, joined, tor 
he loved a quarrel, la the present Controyersy, when it 
involved philosophical matters, siding with Hobbes, be* 
cause he hated Wallis. In his ** Oneirocritica, or an ex- 
act account of the Grammatical parts of this Controversy,^ 
he draws a strong character of Wallis, who was indeed a 
great mathematician, and one of the most extraordinary 
decypherers of letters ; for perhaps no new system of 
character could be invented, for which he could not make 
a key ; by which means he had rendered the most impor- 
tant services to the Parliament. Stubbe quaintly des- 
cribes him, as '* the sub-scribe to the tribe of Adoniram** 
(i. e. Adoniram Byfield, who, with this cant name, was 
scribe to the ftaatical Assembly of Divines,] and ** as the 
f^rj and pride of the Presbyterian faction.'* 
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gious sentimeDts, as he understood them, re- 
joiced to. see this famous combatant descending 
into his own territories. He certainlj was eager 
to meet him single-handed ; for he instantly con- 
futed Hobbes, by his Elenchus Geomdriae Hob' 
bianae. Hobbes, who saw the newly-acquired 
province of his Mathematics in danger, and 
which, like every new possession, seemed to in- 
volve his honour more than was necessary, call- 
ed oot^all the world for witnesses of the mighty 
confli *; He now published his work in English^ 
with a sarcastic addition, in a magisterial tone, of 
Six Jjeasons to the Professors of Mathematics 
in Oxford. These were, Seth Ward,' and 
Wallis, both no friendd to Hobbes, and who hun- 
gered after him as a relishing morsel. Wallis 
now replied in English, by ^< Due Correction for 
Mr^c Hobbes, or Scho6l-discipline for not saying 
his Lessons right, 1656." That part of Contro- 
versy, which is usually the last, had already ta- 
ken place in their choice of phrases. * 

3 Dr. Seth Ward, after the Restoration naade Bishop of 
Sialisburj, said, some years before this event was expect- 
ed, that ** he had rather be the author of one of Hobbes's 
books, than be King of England.** But afterwards he 
seemed not a little inclined to cry owt* Cruc\fige ! He who, 
to one of these books, the admirable Treatise on ** Human 
Nature," had prefixed one of the highest panegyrics Hob- 
bes could receive ! Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 647. 

4 It is mortifying to read such language between twa 
Mathematicians, in the calm inquiries of square roots, and 
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In the following year the campaign was opea* 
ed by Hobbes with "Ititmai; or, marks of 
the absurd Geometry, antral hanguage^ Scot- 
tish Church-politics, and Barbarisms, of John 
Wallis.*' Quick was the routing of these fresh 
forces ; iiot one was to escape alive ! for Wallis 
now took the field with ^< Hobbiani Puncti dis- 

the finding of mean proportionals between two straight 
lines. I wish the example may prove a warning. Wallis 
tims opens on Hobbes. *^ It seems, Mr. Hdl>beB» ftat yon 
iMTe a mind to saif your Itssony and that the Mammaatic 
Ptafesson of Oxford should hear jou. Ton are too old to 
NMUTDt tbongh you have as much need as those tlat be 
yoQiiger^ and yet will think much to be whipt. 

** What moved you to say your lessons in English, when 
the books against which you do chiefly intend them, were 
written in Latin ? — ^Was it chiefly for the perfecting your 
natural rhetoric, whenever you thoo^t it convenient to 
repair to Billingsgate ? — Tou found that the Oyster-woman 
could not teach you to rail in Latin. Now you can, upon 
all occasion, or without occasion, give the titles of FooU 
Beast, Ass^ Dog, Sec. which I take to be but barking ; and 
they are no better than a man might have at Biliing^ate 
Ibr a box o* the ear. 

" Ton tell us, * though the beasts, that think our railing 
to be roaring, have for a time admired us ; yet now you 
have shewed them our ears, they will be less affrighted. 
Sir, those persons (the professors themselves) needed not 
the sight of your ears, but could tell by the voice what 
kind of creature brayed in your books : you dared not have 
said this to their faces.* — He bitterly says of Hobbes, that 
** be is a man who is always writing what was answered 
before he had written." 
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punctio ; oVf the undoing of Mr, Hobbea^s 
Points ; in answer to Mr. Hobbes^s stitmai, 
id est, StigmcUa HobbiiJ*^ — Hobbes seems now 
i0.haye been reduced to great streights ; per- 
haps he wondered at the obstinacy of his adver- 
sary. It seems that IIobbes,>who had been 
used to other studies, and who confesses all the 
, Algebraists were against him, could not conceive 
a point to exist without quantity ; or a line could 
b^ drawn without latitude; or a superficies be 
without depth or thicknesf ; but Mathematicians 
conceive them without these qualities, when they 
exist abstractedly in the mind ; though, when for 
the purposes of Science they are produced to 
the senses, they necessarily have all the quali- 
ties. It was understanding these figures, in the 
vulgar way, which led Hobbes into a labyrinth 
of confusions and absurdities.* They appear 
to have nearly maddened the clear and vigorous 
intellect of our Philosopher ; for he exclaims, in 
one of these writings : — 

*' I alone am mad, or they are all out of their sen- 
ses ; 80 that no third opinion can be taken, unless any 
will say that we are all mad." 

Four years of truce were allowed to intervene 
between the next battle ; when the irrefutable 
Hobbes, once more collecting his weak and his 

* Ht. Campbeirs Art. on Hobbes, in Bidg. Brit p. 2619. 
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iDcoherent forces, arranged them, as well as he 
was able, into <' Six Dialogues, 1661." The ut- 
ter annihilation he intended for his Antagonist, 
fell on himself. Wallis, borrowing the charac- 
ter of " the Self-tormentor," from Terence, pro- 
duced ^* Hobhius Heautofi'timorumenos (Hobbes 
the Self-tormentor ;) or, a Consideration of Mr^ 
Hobbea^s Dialogues; addressed to Robert 
Boyle, 1662." 

This attack of Wallis is of a verj opposite 
character to the arid A scussion of abstract blun* 
ders IB geometry. He who began «with Points, 
and doubling the Cube, and squaring the Circle, 
now assumes a loftier tone, and carrying his per- 
sonal and moral feelings into a mere controversy 
between two idle Mathematicians, he has formed 
a solemn invective, and edged it with irony. 
With the character of Hobbes, I hope the Read- 
er has experienced interest enough, to read the 
long, but curious extract I 'shall now transcribe, 
with that at^e and reverence which the old man 
claims. It will show how even the greatest ge- 
nius may be disguised, when viewed through the 
coloured medium of an adversary . One is, how- 
ever, surprised to find such a passage, in a mathe- 
matical work. 

^' He doth much improve; I mean he doth, j^r^ 
cere tn pgw; more, indeed, than I could reasonably 
have expected lie woold have done ;>— insomuch, that 
f cannot but profesi some relenting thoughts (though 
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I had fomierly occasion to use him somewhat coarse* 
ly,) to see an old man thus fret and torment himself, 
to no purpose. Tou, too, should- pity your antago- 
nist; not as if he did deserve it, but beeanse he needs 
it ; and as Chremes, in Terence, of Ips Senex, his 
•elf-tormenting Menedemus-— 

Cum Yideam miserum huoc tam ezcruciarier " 
Miseret me ejus. Quod potero adjutabo senem. 

Consider the temper of the man, to move your 
pity ; a person extremely passionate and peevitk^ and 
fvholbf in^fatient of cantradictian, A temper, whiehi 
whether it be a greater fault or torment (to one, who 
must so often meet with what he is so ill able to bear) 
is hard to say. 

And to this fretful humour you must add another 
as bad, which feeds it You are therefore next to 
consider him as one highly apirdonaixve and magiste' 
rial. Fancifid in his conceptions, and deeply enar 
moured with those phantasmesy without a rival. He 
doth not spare to profess, upon all occasions, how in- 
comparably he thinks himself to have surpassed aU^ 
Ancient, Modern, Schools, Academies, Persons, So- 
cieties, Philosophers, Divines, Heathens, Christians; 
how despicable he thinks all their writings, in com- 
parison of his ; and what hopes he hath, that, by the 
Sovereign command of some absolute Prince^ aU other 
doctrines being exploded, his new dictates shmdd be pe^ 
remptorily imposed, to be alone taught in aU Schools and 
Ptdpits, and universally submitted to. To recount all 
which he speaks of himself magnffieen^^ and con- 
temptuonsly of others, would fill' a Tdome. Should 
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•ome klle penon read over all his books, and eollectr 
ing to|rether hb arrogant and supereilious speeches^ 
applauding hinneM^ and despising all other men, set 
tbem fodh in one «yiM^>, with this title, Hobhius de 
5f — vhat a pt^ttj piece of pageantry this would 
make! 

The admirable sweetness of yoar own nature has 
not given you the experience of such a temper : yet 
your contemplation must have needs discerned it, in 
those symptoms which you have seen it work in 
otherSy like the strange effervescence, ebidHtion, 
fomct, and fetors, wliich you have sometimes given 
yourself the content to observe, in some active aarir 
mmmimi chymical ^hiis upon the injection of some 
contrariant saUs strangely vexing, fretting, and tor^ 
nientii|g itself, while it doth hot administer sport to 
the unconcerned spectator. Which temper, being 
so eminent in the person we have to deal with, your 
generous nature, which cannot but pity afiQiction, 
how much soever deserved, must needs have some 
compassion for him : who, besides those exquisite 
torments wherewith he doth afflict himself, like that 

quo ShAili Don invenere Tyraimi 
Tormentuoonajus— 

is unavoidably expbsed to those two great mischiefs ^ 
an incapacity to be taught what he doth not knorVy or 
to be advised when he thinks andss ; and moreover, 
to this inconvenience^ that he must never hear kis 
faults but from his adversaries; for those who are 
willing to be TejpiaieA friendsj must either not adver- 
tise what thqr see amiss, or incommode themselves. 
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But, you will ask, what need he thus torLient him- 
self? What need of pity ? If ^ have hopes to be ad- 
mitted the sole Dictator m Philosophy^ Civil and Nfr* 
ioral, in Schools and Pulpits, and to be owned as the 
only Magister Sententiarum^ what would he have 
more ? 

True, if he have; but what tf he have not? Thlit 
he K&d some hopes of such an honour, he hath ilot 
been sparing to let us know, and was providing against 
the any that might attend it {Nee depreeabor Invidi* 
am^ sed augendoy ulciscar, was his resolution;) but I 
doubt these hopes are at an end. He did not find 
(as he expected) that the Fairies and HcbgobUns (fiir 
such he reputes all that went before him) did vaniiii 
presently, upon the first appearance of his sunshine: 
and, which is worse, while he was on the one side 
guarding himself against Envy, he is, on the other 
side, unhappily surprised by a worse enemy, called 
Contempt, and with whioh he is less able to grapple. 

I forbear to mention (lest I might seem to reproach 
that age which I reverence) the disadvantages which 
he may sustain by his old age. 'Tis possible that 
Time and Age, in a person somewhat morose, may 
have rivetted faster that preconceived opinion of his 
own worth and excellency beyond others. 'Tis pos- 
sible also, that he may have forgotten much of what 
once he knew. He may, perhaps, be sometimes 
more secure than safe; while trusting to what he 
thinks a firm foundation, his footing fails him; nor 
always so vigilant or quicksighted as to discern the 
incoherence or inconsequence of Idi own discourses ; 
unwilling, notwithstanding, to make use of the eyes 
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cf other men* lest he should seem thereby to dispfi Age 
his own: but ceftainlr (though his $mU may be a» 
gooil as ever) hm parts are less Tegete and nimble, as 
to tnrfii^iiMi at least, than in his joonger days. 

While he had eHkaTouied only to raite an expec- 
iatiom, or pot the world in hopes of what great thing? 
he had in hand (to rauier all PhUasaph^ as cUar and 
tcrimm as EucUd^s ElemaUs^ if he had then diedy it 
might, perhaps, have been thought by some, that the 
World had been deprived of a great PhUasaphtr, and 
Learning sustained an invaluable loss, by the abor- 
IJkMi of M dnind a piice. But since that Partus Man- 
iis ia eome to light, and found to be no more than 
irhal little animals have brought forth, and that, de^ 
firmed enough and wuamabUy he might have sooner 
gone off the stage with more advantage than now he 
is like to do; such is the misfortune fior a man to ouir 
Hvi his rfputatiam ! 

By this time, perhaps, you may see cause to pity 
him while you see hbn falling. But if you consider 
him tumbling headlong from so great a height, 'twill 
make some addition to that cotnpassiori which doth 
already begin to wwk. You are therefore next to 
consider, that when, upon the account of Geotnetn/^ 
he was unsafely mounted to that height of vanity, he 
did unhappily fall into the hands of two Mathemati- 
cians, who have used him so unmercifully, as would 
have put a person ot greater patience into passion^Kud 
meeting with such a temper, hav^ so discomposed him 
that he hath ever since talked idly: and to augment 
the grief, these* Mathematicians were both Divines — 
he had rather have fallen by any other hand. These 
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Mathematical Dwines (a term which he had thought 
incomponible) began to unravel the wrong end ; and 
while he thought they should hove first untiled the 
ro(if, And by degrees gone downward, they strike at 
the foundaiiimy and make the building tumble all at 
once; and that in such confusion, that by. dashing 
one pa:rt against another, they make each help to de- 
stroy the whole. They first fall upon his last reserve^ 
and rout his Mathematics beyond a possibility of 
ra^ymjf/ and by faritig his magasine upon the first 
assault, make bis own weapons fight against Ami. 
Not contented herewith, they enter the breach^ 8ii4 
pursue the rout through his Logics, Physics, Meti^^ 
phydcs. Theology, where they find all in confo- 
•ion— • 

This invective and irony from Una celebrated 
Mathematician, bo much out of the path of his 
habitual studies, might have proved a tremen- 
dous blow ; but the genius of Hobbes was in- 
vulnerable to mere human opposition, unless ac- 
companied by the supernatural terrors of penal 
fires or perpetual dungeons. Our hero received 
the whole discharge of this battering train, and 
stood immovable, while he returned the fire in 

^* Considerations upon the Reputation, Loyalty, 
Manners, and Religion, of Thomas Hobbes, of Mal- 
mesbury, written by way of Letter to a learned per- 
son. Dr. Wallis, 1 662." 

It is an extraordinary production — ^with a lof- 
ty indignation of his antagonist, he retorts on his 
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feeble ironj with keen and caustic accusations ; 
and the green strength of youth was still seen in 
the old man whose head was covered with sbows. 
From this spirited apology for himself, I shall 
give some passages. Hobbes thus replied to 
Dr. Wallis, who affected to consider the old man 
as a fit object for commiseration. 

^' You would make him contemptible, and move 
Mr. Boyle to pity him. This is a way of railing, too 
nrach beaten to be thought \ntty : besides, 'tis no ar- 
gument of your contempt, to spend upon him so many 
angry lines, as would have furnished you with a da- 
mn of sermons. If you had in good earnest despised 
him, you would have let him alone, as he does Dr. 
Ward, Mr. Baxter, Pike, and others, that have re- 
viled him as you do. As for bis reputation be- 
yond the seas, it fades cot yet; and because perhaps 
you have no means to know it, I will cite you a pas- 
sage of an epistle written by a learned Frenchman to 
an eminent person in France, in a volume of epistles." 

Hobbes quotes the passage at length, in which 
his name appears joined with Galileo, Descartes^ 
Bacon, and Gassendi/ 

In reply to Wallis*s sarcastic hint, of an idle 
person, to collect together Hobbes's arrogant and 
supercilious speeches applauding himself, under 
one title, Hobbiiis de se^ he says, 

** Let your idle person do it; Mr. Hobbes shall ac^ 
knowledge them under his hand, and be commended 
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for it, and you icoraed. A certain Roman Senator 
having propounded something in the assembly of the 
pec^le, which they, nusliking, made a noise at, bold- 
ly bade them hold their peace, and told them he 
knew better what was good for the Commonwealth 
than all they ; and his words are transmitted to us as 
an argument of his virtue; so much do Truth and 
Vanity dUer the complexion of Self-fraise^ You can 
have veiy little skill in Morality, that cannot see the 
justice of conunending a man's self, as well as of any 
thing else, in his own defence ; and it was want of 
prudence in you to constrain him to a tlung that 
would so much displease you. 

^ When you make his age a reproach to him, and 
shew no cause that might impair the faculties of his 
mind, but only age, I admire how you saw not that 
you reproached all old men in the world as much as 
him, and warranted all young men, at a certain time 
which they themselves shall define, to call you Foolt 
Your dislike of old age you have also otherwise suffi- 
ciently signified, in venturing so fairly as you have 
done to escape it. But that is no great matter to one 
that hath so many marks upon him of much greater 
reproaches. By Mr. Hobbes's calculation, that de- 
rives prudence from experience, and experience from 
age, you are a very young man ; but by your own 
reckoning, you are older already than Methuselah.'' 

*' During the late trouble, who made both Oliver 
and the People mad, but the preachers of your prin- 
ciples ? But besides the wickedness, see the folly of 
it You thought to make them mad, but just to such 
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ikomA a nMKt energetic reisoiier, so little skilful 
B these nev sivdies, that he could never know 
vhen he viis confiited and rcfirted.* 



fT ■MC<r, Mrf tfce Mlifj ^spmu^ lare been noticed bj 
^ipe. in a Xote to the Dmriad. 

TMk »ad far bov auieml cfasiv to bind : 
?Cov Ick pwn ^orr liAs ber otatk gtaiv; 
>'0v nxeii^ i«»l i^ ^vrle, find? it jfMrc** 

Dwiid, B* ^« ▼• n. 

• Wben all aD!iiKfe«ities bad ceasecL alter tlie deatb of 
BiliibK* I Cnd Pr. WalfK in a renr tempente letter to 
TWbeik exfuociBC tbe ernwrs of Bobbes in mathematical 
itedieft: WaiKs arknowledcing that Philologr had neFer 
feiiJ hh own pnmiits, — in these be had neFer designed 
to oppose hb snperionr gHuos ; bat Hobbei: bad too often 
tnraed bis MathfafiraJ into a Phihdogica] Controversj. 
WaOis has made ajBrtobserrationoB the natore of mathe- 
matical tniths : ^ Hbhbes's ar^pmentntiQns are destrnctive 
in one part ofwhat is said in another. Tliifi is more conyin- 
cinglj erident, and more onpardonable in Mathematics 
than in other disrom^es, which are things capable of co> 
g^t demonstration, and so cTident, that thoogh a good 
Mathematician maj be sobject to commit an erroar, jet 
one who understands bat little of it, cannot bat see a fimlt 
when it is shewed him.'* 

Wallis was an eminent fealns in scientific pursuits. His 
art of decypbering letters was carried to amazing perfec- 
tion; and, among other phenomena he discovered, was 
that of teaching a young man, bom deaf and dumb, to 
speak plainly. He bomorously observes, in one of bis 
letters : '* I am now employed upon another work, as bard, 
almost, as to make Mr. Hobbes understand Mathematics. 
It is, to teach a person dumb and deaf to speak, and to 
nhderstaad a lapguage^** 
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Ben Somom a^earg to have carried his Military spirit in* 
to the LUenrjf Republic — his gross CqnviviaiitieSf with An* 
eeioUs qftke prevaUrU taste^ in that age, for Drinking'^ 
bofOU^'Mt ** Poetaster^* a sort qf Dunciad, besides a ferson* 
«l attack on the frequenters qfthe Theatres, with Anecd^toi — 
his Apologetical Dialogue^ which the Town wouidnoi giffer 

to be repeated Character of Decker, under that qfCris^ 

pinus-^Decker*s SatiromasHx, a p&roiff on Jonson*s Po* 
eiaster — Ben exhibited under the e/UnKfor qf Horace Jtm^ 
ior^pecimens qfthat Uterary Satire; iU dignified remonr 
strance, and the hommrabk applauso bestowed on the great 
BatiiS^SomefoiJbUs in the literasjf habits qf Ben, aUuded to 
b^ Decker — Jonson*s noble reply to his Detractors and 
Rivals. 

This Quarrel is a splendid instance how Genius 
of the first order, by lavishing its satirical pow- 
ers on a number of Contemporaries, will discov- 
er, among the crowd, some individual who may 
aim aright the weapon he has himself used, ^d 
who will not want for encouragement to attack 
the common assailant : thus the greater genius 
shall be mortified by a victory conceded to the 
inferiour, which he himself had taught the meaner 
one to obtain over him. 
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After Joi^oB li»d produced his twins, of " Ev^ 
err >1ja in hb Humour'' and ** Every Man out 
«C !u^ HttaaKMBr»**lK appears to hare usurped that 
Diceacorslupr la the Litefarjr Republic^ which he 
so sciirdilr maiBlaineti, though k>ng and hardily 
dbputed. No hard has more courageously fore- 
toKi> that posterity would be interested in his la- 
bours ; and often with very dignified ieelihgs, he 
casts thb declaration into the teeth of his adver- 
aaries: but a bitter contempt of his Brothers 
and 1ms contemporaries was more Tehement, 
than his aflections for those who crowded under 
his wing. To his ^ Sons" and his admirers he 
was warmly attacked ; and no Poet has left be- 
lund him, in MS.#o many testimonies of personal 
fondness, by inscriptions and addresses, in the 
copies of his workj|(' which he presented to 
friends : of these, I hare seen more than one, 
fervent and impressive. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, who curiously 
minuted down the heads of their literary confer- 
ence on the chief authors of the age, exposes the 
utter contempt Ben entertained of some spirits as 
noble as his own, but who had resisted his at- 
^lifini^t at forming a Sect, to place Ben at their 
It^d. The genius of Jonson was rough, har- 
dy, and invinciblel' of which the frequent ex- 
cess degenerated into ferocity ; and by some 
traditional tales, this ferocity was still inflamed 
by large potations : for Dripunond informs us. 
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« Drink was the element in which he lived/'* 
Old Ben had given, on two occasions, some re- 
markable proors of his personal intrepiditj,— 

' The gross conviyialities of the times, from tbe age of Eli- 
zabeth, irere remarkable for seyera] circumstances. Hard- 
drinking was a foreign vice, imported by our military men 
on. their return from the Netherlands : and the practice, 
of whose prevalence Camden complains, was even brought 
to a kij^d of science. They had a dialect peculiar to their 
^ies. 

JoBMm*s inclinations were too well suited to the preva* 
lent taste, and he gave as largely into it as any of his Con- 
temporaries. Tavern-habits were then, those of oar Po- 
ets and Actors. Ben's '* Leges Convivales," at the 
** ApoHo ;" and his '' Humours," at *' the Mermaid'* and 
** the Devil," were doubtless one grfiat cause of a mmJ^k 
personal unhappiness, of which he eemplains, and whttllt 
had a very unlucky effect, in renderkig a mistress so obdo- 
rate, who " through her ejm had stopped her ears." 
-This was, as his own verse tells us, 

'* His mountain-belly and his rockj face.** 

He weighed near twenty stone, according to Oldys's 
notes — an elephant-Cupid ! One of his '* Sons," at the 
*« Devil," seems to think that his ** Cataline" could not 
fail to be a miracle, by a certain sort of inspiration which 
Ben used on the occasion. 

** With strenuous sinewy words that Cataline swells, 

I reclcon it not among men-miracle& 

How could that poem heat and vigour lack, ^ 

When each line qft cost Ben a ny tftadcP* 

JK. BavWlt JPfltfute Toflafta, p. nSii 1690, 

Jonson, in the Bacchic phraseology of the day, was " a 
Canary-bird." " He would (says Aubrey) many times 
exceed in drink ; Canary was his beloved liquor ; then he 
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When a soldier, in the face of both armies, be 
had fought single-handed with bis antagonist, had 
slain him, and carried oSf his arms as trophies. 

would tumble home to bed ; and, when he had thoroughlj 
perspired, then to study." 

Ti*adition, too, has sent down to us several Tavern-tales 
of ** Rare Ben." A good-humoured one has been preserv- 
ed of the first interview between Bishop Corbet, when a 
yt>ung man, and our great Bard. It occurred at a ^avern, 
where Corbet was sitting alone. Ben, who had probably 
just drank up to the pitch of good fellowship, desired the 
waiter to take to the gentleman '* a quart of raw wine ; 
and tell him,** he added, ** I sacrffic$ my service to him.'* 
— "Friend,** replied Corbet, " I thank him' for his love; 
but tell him, from me, that he is mistaken ; for sacrifices are 
abM^s burnt,** — This pleasant illusion to the mulled wine 
tf the time, by the young Wit, could not fail to win the 
afiection of the Master-Wit himself. Harl. MSS. 6395. 

Ben is not viewed so adtjfjiiageously, in an unlucky fit 
of ebriety recorded by OldySC iQ his MS. Notes on Lang^ 
baine ; but his authority is not to me of a suspicious n^ 
ture : be had drawn it from a MS. Collection of Oldis- 
worth*s, who appears to have been a curious collector of 
the history of his times. He was secretary to that strange 
character, Philip Earl of Pembroke. It was the custom 
of those times to form collections of little traditional sto- 
ries and other good things ; and the MS. already quoted 
is tme of these. There could be no bad motive in record- 
i^^J^lale, quite innocent in itself; and which is further 
ediflmed by Isaac Walton, who, without.alluding to the 
tale, notices that Jonson parte<i from Sir Walter Raleigh 
and his son, **iiot in cold blood.** I mention this, be- 
cause the Editor of Massinger, the first of our Commenta- 
tors for sense, sagacity, and a poign||i relish for the ge- 
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Another time he killed his man in a fray ; and 
this, as Sir Egerton Brjdges notices, in one of 
those curious Volumes, of which onlj a few cop- 
ies issue from his private press, was Marlow the 

nius of that age, in his forthcoming Edition of Jonson, maj 
perhaps not incline to credit the story. I know of no in- 
jury to Ben*s poetical character, in shewing that he was» 
like other men, quite incapable of taking care of himself, 
when he was sunk in theiheavy sleep of drunkenness. It 
was an age when Kings, as our James l'. and his Majesty 
of Denmark, were as often laid under the table, as their 
subjects. My motive for preserving the story, is the in- 
cident respecting carrying men in baskets ; it was evident- 
ly a custom, which perhaps may have suggested the mem- 
ofable adventure of Falstaff. 

Camden recommended Jonson to Sir Walter Raleigh, at. # 
a Tutor to his sou, whose gay humours not brooking the 
severe studies of Jonson, took advantage of his foible, to 
degrade him in the eyes of his wber, who, it seems, was 
remarkable for his abstinence from wine : though, if an- 
other tale be true, he was no common sinner in '' the true 
Viqfinia.'* Young Raleigh contrived to give Ben a sur- 
feit, which threw the Poet into a deep slumber ; and then 
the PppH maliciously procured a buck-basket, and a cou-. 
pie of men, who carried our Ben to Sir Walter, with a mes- 
sage, that ** their young master had sent home his Tutor." 
There is ttothing improbable in the story ; for the cir- 
cumstance of carrying drunken men in baskets was an OMi^Ls^ 
practice. In the Harleian MS. quoted above, I find monfei^ 
than one instance ; I will give one. An Alderman, carri- 
ed in a porter^ s basket, at his own door, is thrown out of it . 
in a qualmish state. The man, to frighten away the pas- 
sengers, and enable the grave Citizen to creep in unob- 
senred, exclaims, that lipiDali had thefaUing sicknesB^ ! 
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among all classes ; personages recognised on the 
scene as soon as yiewed ; poetical) military, le* 
gal, and histrionic. It raised a host in arms.-— 
Jonson wrote an apologetical Epilogue, breathing 
a firm spirit, worthy of himself; but its dignitj 
was too haughtjr to be borne hy Contemporaries, 
whom Genius must sooth hy equality. The 
Town would never suffer this apologetical dia- 
logue to be repeated ; jet now we may do this 
with pleasure. Writings, like pictures, require 
a particular light, and distance, to be correctly 
judged and inspected, without any personal in- 
convenience. 

One of the dramatic personages in this Epi- 
logae inquires : 

^ I never saw the play breed all thk tumult 
What was there in it could so^deeply offend, 
And stir so many hornets f 

matic satire. Mr. Gilchrist's pamphlets defeod JensoB 
from the freqaent accosatioDs raised against him for the 
freedom of his Muse, in snch portraits after the life. Tet 
even oar Poet himself does not deny their tmth, while he 
excuses himself. In the Dedication of '* The Fox" to the 
two Universities, he boldly asks, ** Where have I been 
. ptrtleular ? Where personal ? — Except to a mimic, cheat- 
er^ bawd, buffix>D, creatures (for their insolences) worthy 
to be taxed.*' But, in this very play, the hero was Sutton, 
The mere list he here fiirnishes us with, would serve to 
crowd one of the ** two-p^my audiences" in the small 
Ibeatres of t^t day. 
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The Author replies : 



1 ■ . i ** 



^" I never writ that piece 

More innocent, or empty of offence; 
Some salt it bad, but neitber tooth nor gall. 

' * Why, they «ay you tax'd 
The Law and Lawyers, Captains, and the Players, 
By their particular names. 



•" It is not so : 



I used n» names. My books bave still been taught 
To spare tbe persons, ami to speak tbe vices." 

And he proceeds to tell us, that to obviate 
this accusation, he had placed his scenes In the 
age of Augustus. 

" To shew that Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great Master-spirits, did not want 

Detractors then And by this time 

I hoped at last they would sit down and blush.*^ 

But instead of their " sitting down and blush- 
ing," we find 

" That they fly buzzing round about my nostrils ; 
And, like so many screaming grasshoppers 
Held by the wings, fill every ear with noise.'' 

Names were certainly not necessary to . jior- 
traits, where every day the originals were 'stand- 
ing by their side. This is the studied pleading 
of a Poet, who knows he is concealing tlie truth. 
But there is a passage, where Jonson discovers 
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thk truth, and vithdmrs the veil of apology ; it 
gires the true cause of ** the tumult." 

DescribiK himself under the character of his 
faTourite Horace, he sajrs, 

"^ Alas, Sir, Horace h a mere spunge. Nothing 
hot humours and observations he goes up and down 
sucking from every society, and when he comes home 
squeeies himself dry again. He will pen all he 
knows. He will sooner lose his best friend, than his 
least jest.^ 

Such is the true picture of a Town- Wit's life ! 
The age of Augustus was much less present to 
Jonson than his own ; and Ovid, Tibullus, and 
Horace, were not the personages he cared so 
much about, as *' the Societies, in which he went 
up and down sucking in and squeezing himself 
dry ;'' the formal lawyers who were cold to his 
genius ; the sharking captains, who would not 
draw to save their own swords, and would cheat 
"their friend, or their friend's friend," while 
they would bully down Ben's genius ; and the 
little sycophant histrionic, " the two-penny* tear- 
mouth, copper-laced scoundrel, stifT-toe, who 
used to travel with thy pumps full of gravel after 
a blind jade and a hamper, and stalk upon boards 
and barrel-heads to an old crackt trumpet," and 
who now made a party with sonus rival of Jonson« 

' Alluding, no doubt, to the price of seats at some of 
the minor theatres* 
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All these personages will account for <* the tu- 
niult'' which excites the innocent astonishment of 
our author. These only resisted him hy " filling 
every ear with noise." But one of the " scream- 
ing grasshoppers held by the wings/' boldly 
turned on the holder with a scorpion's bite ; and 
Decker, who had been lashed as Crispinus, 
now produced his ^^.Satiromastix, or the untruss- 
ing of the humorous Poet ;" a subordinate author, 
indeed ; but, what must have been very galling 
to Jonson, who was the aggressor, indignation 
proved such an inspirer, that Decker seemed to 
have caught some portion of his own genius, and 
Jonson had the art of making even Decker popu- 
lar; labile he discovered that his own laurel 
wreath had been dexterously changed by the 
** Satiromastix" into a garland of stinging-nettles. 

In " Poetaster," Crispinus is the picture of 
one of those impertinent fellows who resolve to 
become Poets, having an equal aptitude to become 
any thing that is in fashionable request. When 
Hermogenes, the finest singer in Rome, refused 
to sing, Crispinus gladly seizes the occasion, and 
whispers the lady near him — " Entreat the ladies 
to entreat me to sing, I beseech you." This cha- 
racter is marked by a ludicrous touch ; but turn- 
ing on an individual characteristic, it must have 
assisted the audience in the true application. 
Probably Decker had some rem^jLable head of 
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kair, and that his locks hung not like ^^ the curls 
of Hyperion ;" for the jeweHer's wife admiring 
among the company, the persons of Ovid, Tibul- 
1ns, &c. Crispinus acquaints hpr that they were 
Poets, and, since she admires them, promises to 
become a Poet himself. The simple lady fur- 
ther inquires, '* if when he is a Poet his looks 
will change? and particularly if his hair will 
change, and be like thoBe gentlemen's ?" " A 
man," observes CrispinuSy "may be a Poet, 
and yet not change his hair." " Well !" ex- 
claims the simple jeweller's wife, " we shall see 
your cunning ; yet if you can change your hair, 
I pray do 't." 

In two elaborate scenes, poor Decker standee 
for a full length. Resolved to be a Poet, he 
haunts the company of Horace : he meets him 
in the street, and discovers all the variety of his 
nothingness : he is a student, a stoic, an archi- 
tect : every thing by turns, " and nothing long.'* 
Horace impatiently^ attempts to escape from 
him, but Crispinua foils him at all points. This 
affectionate admirer is even willing to go over 
the world with him. He proposes an ingenious 
project, if Horace will introduce him to Mascena?. 
Crispinu8 offers to become ." his assistant," 
assuring him that "he would be content with 
the next place, not envying thy reputation with 
thy patron;" and he thinks that Horace and 
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blmself " would soop lift out of favour Virgil, 
VariuSy and the best of them, aad enjoj him 
wholly to ourselves.*' The restlessness of Ho- 
race to extricate himself from this " Hydra of 
Discourse/' the passing friends whom he calls 
on to assist him, and the glue-like pertinacity of 
Crisjnnus, are richly coloured. 

m 

A ludicrous and exquisitely satirical scene 
occurs at the trial of Crispinus and his col- 
leagues. Jonson has here introduced an inven- 
tion, which a more recent Satirist so happily ap- 
plied to the modern Lexiphanes, for his vast 
polysyllables. Horace is allowed by Augustus, 
to make Crispinus swallow a certain pill ; the 
light vomit discharges a great quantity of hard 
matter, to clear 

'' His bram and stomach of their tvmor9U3 heats.^' 

These consist of certain affectations in style, 
and adulterations of words, which offended the 
Horatian taste: <' the basin" is called quickly 
for, and Crispimis gets rid easily of some, but 
others were of more difficult passage.-— 

*' Magnificate !" that came up somewhat hard! 

" Barmy froth !" 
Augustus, What's that ? 
CrispifUis. " Inflate!— Turgidous ! — and Ventost- 

tous"— now are come up ! 
TihuUus, O terrible windy words ! 
QaUus. A sign of a windy brain." 
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But all wa»iiot yet over : *^ Prorumpr' taaAnt 
'» terrible rumbling, as if.hu spirit wag io have 
gone with it ; and there were others which re- 
quired ail the kind assistance of the Horatian 
** light vomit." This satirical scene closes with 
some literary admonitions from the grave of 
Virgil, who details to Crispinus the wholesome 
diet to be observed after his surfeits, which have 
filled 

" His blood and brain thus fidl of crudities.^ 

Virgil's counsels to the vicious Neologist, who 
debases the purity of English diction by affect- 
ing new words or phrases,* may too frequently be 
applied. 

^* You must not hunt for wild outlandish terms 

To stuff out a peculiar dialect ; 

But let your matter run before your words. 

And if at any time you chance to meet 

Some Gallo-Belgic phrase, you shall not straight 

Rack your poor verse to give it entertainment. 

But let it pass ; and do not think yourself 

Much damnified, if you do leave it out 

When not the sense could well receive it" 

Virgil adds something which breathes all the 
haughty spirit of Ben : he commands Crispinus ; 



-" Henceforth, learn 



To bear yourself more humbly, *nor to swell 

Or breathe your insolent and idle spite 

On him whose laughter can your worst affright^' 



and dismiMes him • ^^' - 

" To some dark plaee, i^moved from company ; , # 
He will talk idly dse after his physic." 

" The Satiromastix" may be considered as a 
parody; on " Poetaster.'* Jpnson, with classical 
ta9te» had raised his scene in the court of Au- 
gustus ; Decker, with great unhappiness, places 
it in that of William Rufus. The interest of the 
piece now arises from the dexterity with which 
Decker has accommodated those very charac- 
ters which Jonson had satirized in his ** Poetas- 
ter.'* This gratified those who came every day 
to the theatre, delighted to take this mimetic re^ 
venge on the Arch-Bard. 

1^ Decker's prefatory address "To the 
World," he observes, " Horace haled his Po- 
etasters to the bar,^ the Poetasters untrussed 
Horace : Horace made himself believe that his 
Burgonian wit' might desperately challenge all 
comers, and that none durst take up the foils 
against him." But Decker is the Earl Rivers ! 
He had been blamed for the personal attacks on 
Jonson; for "whipping his fortunes and condi- 

^ Alluding to the trial of the Poetasters, which takes 
place before Augustus and his poetical jury of Virgil, 
Ovid, Tibullus, &c. in Ben's play. 

» Decker alludes here to the bastard of Burgundy, who 
considered himself unmatchable, till he was overthrown 
in Smithfield by WoodTille Earl Riyers. 
TOt. II. 15 * 
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^ ^ tion of lifei^.irhei^ the more noble repreBen&m 
\# bad been of his qiind's deformitj :" but for this 
^ he ^retorts on Ben. Another had censured 
Decker for barrenness of invention, in bringing 
on (hose characters in his own plaj whom Jonson 
had stigmatized ; but ** it was not improper," he 
says, " to set the same dog upon Horace, whom 
Horace had set to worry others/* Decker 
warmly concludes with defying the JonsKmi&ns. 

*' Let that mad dog Detraction bite till his teeth be 
> worn to the stumps ;. Envy, feed thy snakes so fat 
with poison till they burst ; World, let all thy adders 
shoot out their Hydra-headed forked stings ! I thank 
thee, thou true V enusian Horace, for these good words 
thou givest me. Popuhis tm sRnlat^ at mM ptaudo^* 

The whole address is spirited. Decker oe* 
came a very popular writer, whose numerous 
tracts, more than his own dramatic works, exhi* 
bit to posterity a more detailed narrative of the 
manners of the town in the Elizabethan age, than 
is elsewhere to be found. 

Horace junior, is first exhibited in his study, 
rehearsing to I^imself an Ode : suddenly the Pin- 
daric rapture is interrupted by the want of a 
rhime ; this too is satirically applied to an un- 
lucky line of Ben's own. One of his " sons,'* 
Asinius Bulbo, who is blindly worshipping hi& 
great Idol, 4)r ^* his Tangle," as he calls him, 
amidst all his admiration, perpetually breaks out, 
by the digressive accounts he gives Horace c^ 
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* '^ 

-what sort of a man his friends taf^hiih to be* 'ryy\ 

For one, Horac<e in wrath prepares an Epigraol ;^' 

and for Crispinua 2Lnd FanniuSj brother-bards/ 

who threaten ** they'll bring your Life and Death 

on the stage, as a bricklayer in a play/' he says, 

'* he can bring a prepared troop of gallants, who, 

for my sake, shall distaste every unsalted line in 

their fly-blown comedies." " Ay,'* replies 

Asii|iaS| ** and all men of my rank !" CrispinuSf 

Horace calls '< a light voluptuous reveller," and 

Fannius ^^ the slightest cobweb-lawn piece of a 

poet." Both enter, and Horace receives them 

with all friendship. 

The scene is here conducted not without skiU. 

Horace complains, that > 

• « \?hen I dip my pen 
In distiird roses, and dp strive to drain 
Out of mine ink all gall — 

Mine enemies, with sharp and searching eyes, 
Look through and through me. 
And when my lines are measured out as straight 
As even parallels, 'tis strange, that still, 
Still .some imagine that they're drawn awry. 
The errour is not mine, but in their eye, 
That cannot take proportions.'' 

To the querulous Satirist, Crispinus repliea 
with dignified gravity. 

* These names, I imagine, designate Deckef and Mars* 
ton, once friends of Jonsop ; and perhaps the character of 
Critp&wu, in ** Poetaster,'* is compounded of 6of/v-*wmeh 
would explain the new discovery noticed at p. 170. 
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^ Horace I to stand ^ ithin the shot of ffSSag 

tongues 

PWfct not your guilt ; for, could we write on paper 

Mlde of these turning leaves of heaven, the clouds, 

. Or speak with angels' tongues, yet wise men know 

That some would shake the head, though daints 

sltould sing : 
Some snakes must hiss, because they're bom with 

stings. 

Be not you grieved ; #{5 

If (hat which you mould fair, upright, and smbotb^ 
Be acrewM awry, maile crooked, lame and vile, ' 

By racking comments. 

So to be bit it rankles not, for Innocence 
If ay with a feather brush off the foul wrong* 
But when your dastard wit mil strike at mm 
In comers^ and m riddles fold the rices # 

Ofymtr best friends^ you must not take to heart 
If they take off all gilding from their pillis^ 
And only offer you the bitter coreJ' 

At this the galled Horace winces. Crispinus 
continues, that it is in vain Horace swears, that 



' ■ — ■ ■ ■ •* * he puts on 
The office of an executioner. 
Only to strike off the swoln head of sin. 
Where'er you find it standii^. Say you swear. 
And make damnation, parcel of your oath. 
That when your lashing jests make all men bleed. 
Yet you whip none — Court, City> Country, Friend)^ 
Foes, all most smart alikt^" 
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J jptiimiifff, too, joins, aiid shews Ben. the absurd ^ 
... <toths be takes, when he. swears to all parties, that ^T' 

he does not mean them; How, then, of fiye huo- 
,^ dred^and four, five hundred 

'^ Should alL point with their fingers m one mstant, i * 
At one and the same man ?" . 

Horace is awkwardly placed, between these 
iwe fri^indlj Remonstrants, to whom he promises 
perpHiw love. 

Captain Tucca, a dramatic personage in 
Jonson's " Poetaster," and a copy of his own 
Bobadiiy whose original the Poet had found at 
"Powles," the fashionable lounge of that day, is 
here continued with the same spirit ; and as that 
ehacacter allowed, by the extravagance of its 
ribaldry, is now made the vehicle for those more 
personal retorts, exhibiting the secret history of 
Ben, which perhaps twitted the great Bard more 
than the keenest wit, or the most solemn admoni- 
tion of Decker, sometimes attains to. Jonson 
had, with unheard of cruelty, sarcastically touch- 
ed -on Decker being out at elbows, and made 
himself too merry with the miseries of the histri* 
^ . onic tribe : he, who was himself a Poet and a 
Thespian ! The blustering Captain attacks our 
corpulent Wit: — " Do'st stare, my Saracen's 
head at Newgate ? I'll march through thy Dun- 
kirk guts, for shooting jests at me." He insists 
f bat as Horace, " that rfy knave, whose shoulr 
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ders were once seen lapM in a plajer^s old caslj^^ 
tioaky" and who had reflected on Crispinus^s ^ 
•ftin doublet being ravelled out; that he should .j 
wear one of Crispinits^s " old cast satin suits,'* 9J 
and that Fannius should write a couple of scenes ■, 
for his own '' strong garlic comedies, and Horace 
should swear they were his own — he would easily 
bear " the guilt of conscience." " Thy Muse is 
but a hagler, and wears clothes upon be)tt|f4^tru8t 
(a humorous Deckerian phrase) — thouVt great 
in somebody's books for this!" Did it become 
Jonson to gibe at the histrionic tribe, who is 
himself accused of *^ treading the Stage, as if he 
were treading mortar. '' He once put up 

" a supplication to be a poor journeyman player, and 
hadst been still so, but that thou couldst not set a 
good face upon't Thou hast forgot how thou amblest 
in leatber-pilch, by a play-waggon in the highway; 
and took'st mad Jeronimo's part, to get service among 
the Mimics, &c." 

Ben's person was, indeed, not gracious in the 
playfulness of Love or Fancy. A Female, here, 
thus delineates Ben : 

" That same Horace has the most ungodly face, by 
my fan ; it looks for all the world like a rotten russet 

t Horace af^knowledges he played Zulziman at Paris- 
garden. ** Sir Vaughan. Then, Master Horace, you play- 
ed the part of an honest man- — " 

Tucca exclainis : '' Death of Hercules ! be could oeTer 
pla^ that part weH in 's life I" 
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^o;.|tpple, "when 'tis bruised. It's better than a spoonful 
l^*^©f cinnamon-water next nay heart, for me to hear l^ '**' 
'*'' ppeak'; he sounds it so V ih* nose, and talks and rants 
^. like the poor fellows under Ludgate — to see his face 
^. make faces, when he reads his songs and sonnets." 

Again, we have Ben's face compared with that 
of his favourite, Horace's — 

■ • '* You staring Leviathan ! look on the sweet visage 
0f HoiM^^ look, parboii'd face, look — he has not hi^ 
face puncBt full of eylet-holes, like the cover of a 
^warming pan." 

Joseph Wartoi! has oddlj remarked that most 
of our Poets were handsome men. Jonson, how- 
ever, was not poetical on that score ; though his 
bust is said to resemble Menander's. 

Such are some of the personalities with which 
Decker recriminated. 

Horace is thrown into many ludicrous situa- 
tions. He is told that '^Admonition is good 
meat." Various persons bring forward their 
accusations; and Horace replies, that they envy 
him, 

*' Because I hold more worthy company." 

The greatness of Ben's genius is by no means 
denied by his Rivals ; and Decker makes Fari" 
niu8 reply, with noble feelings, and in an elevated 
strain of poetry — 

'* Good' Horace, no ! my cheeks do blush for (hinef 
As often as thou speakst so ; where one true 
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And nobly virtuous spirit, for thy best part . j 

^JLorea tbee, I ^ish.one, ten; even from my heart f|| 
' I Mke account, I put up as deep share 

• In any good man's love, which thy lyorth earns, | 
As thou thyself; we envy not to see . ^ 

Thy friends with bays to crown thy poesy. 
No, here the gall lies : — We, that know what stuff 
Thy very heart is made of, know the stalk 
On which thy learning grows, and can give life ' 
To thy, once dying, baseness ; yet must 1^ 

Dance anticke on your paper 

But were thy warp'd soul put in a new mould* 
rd wear thee as a jewel set in gold.'' 

To which one adds, that "jewels, master Ho- 
race, must be hanged, you know." — This " Whip 
of Men," with Asinius his admurer, are brought 
to Court, transformed into satyrs, and bound to^ 
gether; "notlawrefied, butnettle-fied;" crowned 
with a wreath of nettles. 

'^ With stinging-nettles crown his stinging wit" 

Horace is called on to swear, after Asimus 
had sworn to give up his " Ninglc." 

'' Now, master Horace, you must be a more horrible 
swearer ; for your oath must be, like your wits, of 
many colours; and like a broker^s book, of many par- 
cels." 

Horace offers to swear till his hair stands up 
on end, to be rid of this sting. ^< Ofa, this sting !'* 



■fy 
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uding to the nettles, " 'Tis not your sting .,of 
conscience, is it ?" asks one* In the inyentdrftj} 
of his oaths, there is poignant satire, with strong 
humour ; and probably exhibit some foibles in JML 
the literary habits of old Ben. ^w 

He swears 

** Not to hang himself, even if he thought any man 
could write plays as well as himself; not to bombast 
out a liim play with the old linings of jests stolen 
from the Templets Revels ; not to sit in a gallery,- 
when your comedies have entered their actions, and 
there make vile and bad faces at every line, to make 
men have an eye to you, and to make players afraid ; 
not to venture on the Stage, when your play is ended, 
and exchange courtesies and compliments with gal- 
lants, to make all the bouse rise and cry— That's 
Horace ! that's he that pens and purges humours. 
When you bid all your friends to the marriage of a 
poor-couple, that is to say, your Wits and Necessi- 
ties; alias, a Poet's Whitsun-ale; you shall swear, 
that, within three days after, you shall not abroad, in 
bookbinder's shops brag, that your viceroys, or tribu- 
tary-kings, have done homage to you, or paid quarter- 
age. Moreover, when a knight gives you his pass- 
port, to travel in and out to his company, and gives 
you money for God's sake ; you will swear, not to 
make scald and wry-mouth jests upon his knichtbood. 
When your plays are misliked at Court, you shall not 
cry Mew ! like a puss-cat, and say, you are glad you 
write out of the courtier's element; — and in brie^ 
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TtM 9a^ m taverns. aiiiong:8t your betters, joa ' -.ti 
wmtmr Bol to dip jour maiuierB in too mudh 
»; Bor, at table, to fling epigrams, or playnspeech- 
es about tou.'^ 

The Kin^ observes, that 




-•• He whose pen 



Draws liotb corrupt ami ciear blood from all men 
Careless what vein be pricks; let him not rave 
When his own sides are struck; blows, blows do 



crave.** 



Such were the bitter apples Jonson plucked 
froai the tree of his broad satire, that branched 
over all ranks in societj. That even his intre- 
piditjr and hardiness felt the incessant attacks he 
had raised about him, would appear from the 
close of the Apologetical Epilogue; where, 
though he replies with all the consciousness of 
genius, and all its haughtiness, he closes, how- 
ever, with a determination to give over the com- 
position of Comedies ! 

^ Friend, Will yon not answer then the Libels ? 
JuOunr. No. 

Friend, Nor the Untrussers ? 
Author, Neither. 
Friend. You are undone, then. 
Autlwr. With whom ? 
Friend. The World. 
Author. The bawd ! 

Friend. It will be taken to be stupidity or tam»- 
nesB in you. 
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7-^. Author, But they that h^ve incensed me, can ip 
I?-'" soul , ^"i-: 

Acquit me of that guilt. They know I dam - 
V . To spurn or baffle them ; or squirt their eyes 
^ With ink or urine : or I could do worse, 

Arm'd with Archilochus' fury, write lambicks, 
Would make the desperate lashers hang them: 
selves.'* 

His Friend tells him that he is accused, that 
" all his writing is mere railing ;" which Jonson 
nojblj compares to '^ the salt in the old Come- 
dy ; " that he is slow, and '^ scarce brings forth 
a play a year." 

** Jidkor. 'tis true, 

I would t|iey could not say that I did that." 

He is angry that their 



■ " base and beggarly conceits 

Should carry it, by the multitude of voices. 
Against the most abstracted work, oppos'd 
To the stufft nostrils of the drunken rout." — 

And then exclaims, with admirable enthusiasm — 

** O this would make a leam'd and liberal soul 
To rive his stained quill up to the back. 
And damn his long-watch'd labours to the fire ; 
Things, that were bom, when none but the still' 

night. 
And the dumb candle, saw his pinching throes." — 

And agaiDy alluding to these mimics — / 
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^ This 'tis that strikes me nlent, seals my Hps^ 
And apts me rather to sleep out my time, 
Thao I would waste it in contemned strifes 
With these vile Ibides, these unclean birds, ^ 

That make their mouths their clysters, and still ' 

purge M 

From their hot entrails. ' But I leave the mon- 
sters 
To their own fate. And since the Comic Muse 
Hath proved so ominous to me, I will try 
If tragedy have a more kind aspect. 
Leave me! There's something come into my 

thought 
That must and shall be sung, high and aloof. 
Safe from the Wc^s black jaw, and the dull Ass's 

hoof. 
Friend. I reverence these raptures, and obey 
them.'* 

* Among those arts of imitation which Man has deriyed 
from the practice of animals. Naturalists assure us that 
heowesf^ufe qf Clytten to the Egyptian Ibis. There 
are some who pretend this medicinal invention comes from, 
the Stork. Th* French are more like Ibises than we are : . 
lis se donnerU des lavefnens euaymemes. Bat as it is rather 
uncertain what the Egyptian Ibis is ; whether, as transla- 
ted in Leriticus zi. 17. the Cormorant, or a species of 
Stork, or only ** a great Owl,*' as we find in Calmet ; it 
would be safiest to attribute the invention to the unknown 
bird. I recollect, in Wickliife's version of the Penta- 
teuch, which I once saw in MS. iu the possession of my 
valued friend, Mr. Douce, that that venerable IVanslator 
'.^^ interpolates a little, to tell us that the Ibis ** giveth ta 
herself a purge." 
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Such was the noble strain in which Jonson re- 
plied to his detractors in the town, and to his ri- 
vals about him. Yet this Poem, composed with 
. all the dignity and force of the Bard, the Town 
., would not suffer to be repeated. But Jonson, 
^n preserving it in his Works, sends it " to pos- 
TERiTT, that it may make a difference between 
> their manners that provoked me then, and mine 
that neglected them ever." 
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liiTEiuRT, like Political History^ is intereftei in the emue 
qfan obscure individual^ when deprived qf his just rig/Us.'^ 
Character qf Camden, — Brooke* s " Discovery qfErrows** in 
the Britannia, — His work disturbeiff^ the printing — tfier" 
wards enlarged, but never suffered to be published,^~-fFhe' 
iher Brooke* 8 motive was personal rancour 7 — Tht persecuted 
author becomes vindictive — his keen reply to Camden^^ani' 
ien^s beautiful picture qf Calumny, '•^Brooke furnishes a hu- 
morous companian^piece,^-Camden''s want qf m^tgnanimity 
and justice, — fFhen great authors are aUawed to suppress the 
works qf their adversary, the Public receives the injury and 
the insult* 



*>. 



In the Literary, as well as the Political, Com- 
monwealth, the cause of an obscure individual 
yiolentlj deprived of his just rights, is a common 
one. We protest against the power of Oenius 
itself, when it strangles, rather than wrestles 
with his adversary, or combats in mail, against 
a naked man. The general interests of Litera- 
ture are involved by the illegitimate suppression 
of one work, of which the purpose is to correct 
another, whatever may be the invective whii 
accompanies the correction : nor are we al| 
t« assign to malignant motives even this spiflrjM^^ 
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inTectiye, iirhich, though it betrays a little genius, 
may also shew the earnestness of an honest 
one. 

The Qoarrel between Camden, the great au- 
thor of the Britannia, and Brooke, the York He- 
rald, may Olnstrate these principles. It has 
hitherto been told to the shame of the inferiour 
geniofl ; but the history of Brooke was imperfect- 
ly known to his contemporaries. Crushed by 
expression, his tale was marred in the telling. 
A century sometUies passes away before the 
world can discover the truth even of a private 
history ! 

Brooke is aspersed as a man of the meanest 
talents, insensible to the genius of Camden, rank- 
Gng with envy at his fame, and correcting the 
Britannia from mere spite. 

M'^hen the history of Brooke is known, and his 
labours fairly estimated, we shall blame him much 
less than he has been blamed ; and censure 
Camden, who has escaped all censure, and whose 
conduct, in the present instance, was destitute of 
all magnanimity and justice. 

The character of the author of " Britannia'' 
is great ; and this errour of his feelings, now first 
laid to his charge, may be attributed as much to 
the weakness of the age, as to his own extreme 
timidity, and perhaps a little pride. Oonicious 
as was Camden of enlarged views, we can eMily 
pardon him for the contempt he felt^ when he 
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compared them with the subordinate ones of his 
cjnical adversary. 

Camden possessed one of those stronglj-di- 
rected minds, which early in life, plan some vast 
labour, while their imagination and their industry 
feed on it for many successive years ; and they 
shed the flower and sweetness of their lives in 
the preparation of a work which at its maturity 
excites the gratitude of their nation. His passion 
for our national antiquities discovered itself even 
in his school-days, grew up with him at the Uni- 
versity, and, when afterwards engaged in his 
public duties as Master at Westminster School^ 
he there composed his Britannia, ^^at spare 
hours, and on festival days." To the perpetual 
care of his work, he voluntarily sacrificed all 
other views in life, and even drew himself away 
from domestic pleasures ; for he refused mar- 
riage and preferments, which might interrupt his* 
beloved studies ! The work, at length produced, 
received all the admiration due to so great an en- 
terprise ; and even foreigners, as the work was 
composed in the universal language of learning, 
could sympathize with Britons, when they con- 
templated the stupendous labour. Camden was 
honoured by the titles (for the very names of 
illustrious genius become such) of the Varro, the 
Strabo, and the Pausanias, of Britain.^ 

While M Europe admired the Britannia, 
cynical genius, whbse mind seemed bounded b^ '- 
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his confined studies, detected one errour amidst 
the noble views the mightj volume embraced ; 
the single one perhaps he could perceive, and 
for which he stood indebted to his office as York 
Herald. Camden, in an appendage to the end 
of each county, had committed numerous genea- 
logical errours, which he afterwards affected, in 
his defence, to consider as trivial matters in so 
great a history, and treats his adversary with all 
the contempt and bitterness he could inflict on 
him ; but Ralph Brooke entertained very high 
notions of the importance of Heraldical studies, 
and conceived that the ^^ Schoolmaster" Cam- 
den, as he considered him, had encroached on 
the rights and honours of his College of Heralds. 
When particular objects engage our studies, we 
are apt to raise them in the scale of excellence 
to a degree disproportioned to their real value ; 
and are thus liable to incur ridicule. But it 
should be considered, that many useful students 
are not philosophers, and the pursuits of their 
lives are never ridiculous to them. It is not the 
interest of the Public to degrade this class too 
low. Every species of study contributes to the 
perfection of human knowledge,* by that univer- 
sal bond which connects them all, in a philoso- 
phical mind. 

Brooke 4iprepared " A Discovery of ceitaiR 
Errours in the much-commended Btitaftiih/' 
When we consider Brooke's- character, as head- 
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*«trong with heraldry as Don Qaixote^s with ro- 
mances of chivalry, we need not attribute his 
motives (as Camden himself, with the partial 
feelings of an author^ does, and subsequent wri- • 
ters echo) to his envy at Camden's promotion to 
be Clarenceux King of Arms; for it appears, 
that Brooke began his Work before this promo- 
tion. The indecent excesses of his pen, with 
the malicious <;harges of plagiarism he brings 
against Camden, for the use he made of Leland's 
collections, only shew the insensibility of the 
mere Heraldist io the nobler genius of the His- 
torian. Yet Brooke had no ordinary talents^ 
his Work is still valuable for his own peculiar 
researches ; but his naive shrewdness, liis point* 
ed precision, the bitter invective, and the caustic 
humour of his cynical pen, give an air of originali- 
ty, if not of genius, which no one has dared to 
notice. Brooke's iSrst work against Camden was 
violently disturbed in its progress, and hurried, 
in a mutilated state, into the world, without li- 
cence or a publisher's name. Thus impeded, 
iand finally crushed, the howl of persecution fol- 
lowed his name ; and subsequent writers servile- 
ly traced his character from their partial pre- 
decessors. 

But Brooke, though denied the fair freedom of 
Ae Press, and a victim to the powerful coonel- 
ions of Camden, calmly pursued his silent la- 
bour with great magnaDimity. ^e wrote hit 

V4>L« ii« 17 ^y^ 
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<^ Second Discovery of Errours," an enlargement 
of the first. This he carefuHj finished for the 
Press, but could never get published. The se« 
cret historj of the Controversy maj be found 
here.* 

Brooke had been loudly accused of indulging 
a personal rancour against Camden, and the mo- 
tive of his Work was attributed to envy of his 
great reputation ; a charge constantly repeated. 

Yet this does not appear ; for when Brooke 
first began his " Discovery of Errours,"'he did 
not design its publication ; for he liberally ofier- 
ed Camden his Observations and Collections^ 
They were fastidiously, perhaps haughtily, re- 
jected, on this pernicious and false principle, 
that to correct his errours in Genealogy might 
discredit the whole Work. On which absurdity 
Brooke shrewdly remarks — " As if healing the 
gores would have mumed the body." He 
speaks with more humility on this occasion than 
an insulted, yet a skilful writer, was likely to do, 
who had his labours considered, as he says, 
'< worthy neither of thanks nor acceptance.' 



»> 



1 This Work was not given to tlie Public till 1724, a 
small qaarto, with a fine portrait of Brooke. More than 
a centnry had elapsed since its forcible suppression. Ans- 
tis printed it frpm the fair MS. which Brooke had left be- 
hind him. The Author's paternal allecUon seemed ftndlf 
to Imagine its child might be worthy of po6terUjr» ttMgh 
oalimmiated by its eontemppraries. 
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** The Rat is not so contemptible, but he may help 
the Lion, at a pinch, out of those nets wherein his 
strength is hampered; and the words of an inferiour 
may often carry matter in them to admonish his siipe- 
riour of some important consideration ; and surely, of 
what account soever I might have seemed to this* 
learned man, yet, in respect to my profession and 
courteous offer, (I being an Ofl&cer of Arms, and he 
then but a Schoolmaster,) might well have vouchsafed 
the perusal of my Notes." 

When he published, our Herald stated the reason* 
ef writing against Camden with good humour, and ral- 
lies him on his '' incongruity in his principles of Her- 
aldry — ibr which I challenge him!— for depriving 
some Nobles of issue to succeed them, who had issue, 
of whom are descended many worthy families; deny- 
ing Barons and Earls that were, and making Barontf 
and Earls of others that were not; mistaking the son 
for the father, and the father for the son ; affirming le- 
gitimate children tabe ille^timate, and illegitimate to 
be legitimate ; and framing incestuous and unnatural 
marriages, making the father to marry the son's wife, 
aiid the son his own mother." 

He treats Camden with the respect due to hia 
genius, while he judiciously distinguishes where 
the greatest ought to know to yield. 

'^ The most abstruse arts I profess not, but yield 
the palm and victory to mine adversary, that great 
learned Mr. Camden ; with whom, yet, a long experi- 
mented Navigator may contend about his Cbaid and' 



/ 
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' * '» 

Compass, about Havens, Creeks, and Sounds ; so If. 

an ancient Herald,a little dispute, without imputation 

of aadacitji eoncerning the honour of arms, an4 the 

IMk of honourable descents.^ i 

« 

Brooke had Been, as he observes, in four, edi- 
tions of the Britannia, a; continued race of errours, 
in false descents, &c. and he continues, with a 
witty allusion It— 

** Perceiving, that even the brains^ of many learned 
men beyond the seas had misconceived and miscar- 
ried in the travail and birth of their relatione, being 
gotten, as it were, with child (as Diomedes^s mares) 
by the blasts of his erroneous puffs; I could not but a 
little question the original father of their absurdities^ 
being so far blown, with the trumpet of his learning 
and fame, into foreign lands.'' 

He, proceeds with instances of several great 
Authors on the Continent having been misled by 
Ae stateaients of Camden. 

Thus largely have I quoted frop Brooke, to 
shew, that at iSrst he never appears to have been 
influenced by the mean envy, or the personal 
rancour, of which he is constantly accused. As 
he proceeded in his work, which occupied him 
several years, his reproaches are whetted with a 
keener edge> and his accusations are less gener- 
ous. But to whom are we to. attribute this? Td 
the contempt and persecution Brooke so ' Ibiig 
^dured from Qamden : these, acted on his vexed. ^ 
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mid degraded spirit^ till.it burst in to the excesses 
of a man heated with injured feelings* 

When Camden took his station in the Heralds'' 
College mib Brooke^, whose offers of his No^ 
he had refused to accept^ they soon found what 
it was for two authors to live under the same 
roof, who were impatient to-* write' against each 
other. The cj^nical York,. at. first, would twit 
the new King of Arms, perpetually affirming that 
" his predecessor was a more able herald than 
any who lived in this age :" a- truth, indeed, ac* 
knowledged by Dugdale. On this occasion,, 
once, the King of Arms gave malicious York 
**the lie!" reminding the crabbed Herald of 
'^ his own learning ;. who, as a scholar, was famous- 
through all the provinces of Christendom.'*— 
^ So that (adds Brooke) now I learnt,, that before^ 
him, when we speak in commendation of any oth* 
er, to say, I must always except Plato-i*-— Cam** 
den would allow of no private communication 
between them ; and in ** Sermonihus Convivali'- 
6u^," in his table-talk, ^^ the heat and height of 
his spirit" often scorched the contemned York- 
fst, whose rejected "Discovery of Eirours'* had? 
no doubt been too frequently enlarged, after sucb 
rough convivialities*, ^rooke now resolved to^ 
print; but, in printing the work,- the press wa8< 
disturbed, and his house was entered by '^thtt 
learned man, his friends, and the Stationenu-'^ 
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The latter were alarmed %»r the sale of the Brit 
tani^a, which might have been iBJured hy this 
teadib attack. The Work was therefore printed 
W*Hi unfinished, itate:. part was intercepted^ 
and the Author stopped^. by authority, .frooi pro- 
ceeding any farjther.r— Some imperfect copies got 
abroad. 

The treatment the exasperated Brooke now 
incurred^ was more- provoking than Camden's 
refusal of his Notes, and the haughtiness of his 
" Sermonibus Conviyalibus." The imperfect 
Work was, however, laid before the Public, so 
that Camden could not refuse to notice its grie- 
vous charges. He. composed an angry reply in 
Latin, addressed ad Lector em! (to the Reader!) 
and never mentioned Brooke by name^ pontempt^ 
tiously alludes to him only by a Quidamimd an 
hte (a certain Person, and He !) — "He consid-^ 
»pi inc ^Itpes the mortified Brooke,Jn his second 
' suppressed Work) as an Individuum vagum, 
and. makes. me but a.Qtfidam in his pamphlet,, 
standing before, him as a schoolboy,, while he 
wh^)s me»^ Why does he reply in Latin to" an 
English accusation? He would disguise himself 
in.his Achool-rhetoric ;. wherein,, like the cuttlen 
Ssh^ being stricken, he thinks to hide and shift 
Jhimself away,.in the ink of. his Rhetoric. I will 
dear, the: waters again." **f 

He fastens, on Camden's former occupatioB^flP 
viruleiitly accusmg him of the maimers of a pefla- 
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gogue :^— <' A man may ^rceive an immoderate 
and eager de&ire of vain glory groiving in hand, 
ever since he ufied to teach and correct children 
for these things, •a9oording to the opinion of somaif./ 
in mores ei naiuramaheuntl^' He complains of 
•♦ the school-hyperboles'* which Camden ex- 
hausts on him, among which Brooke is compared 
tp '^4he strumpet Leontion^" who wrote against 
<< the divine Theophrastus.'' • To this Brooke 
keenly replies : 

" Surely, had Theophrastus- dealt with women% 
matters, a woman, though mean, might in reason hare 
contended with hinii. A King must be content to be 
laughed at, if h^ come into Apelles's shop, and dis- 
pute about colours and portraiture. I am not ambi- 
tious nor envious to carp at matters of higher learning 
than matters of. heraldry, which I profess; that is the 
slipper, wherein 1 know a slip when I find it. But 
see your cunning; you can, with the blur of-jpur pen^ ^>^ 
dipped in copperas and gall, make me lemied'and ^*' 
unlearned ; nay, you can almost change my sex, and 
make me a whore, like Leontion ; and, taking your 
silver pen again, make yourself the divine Theo- 
phrastus.'*^ 

At the close of Camden's answer, he has in^ 
traduced the allegorical picture of Calumny, thai 
elegant invention of the Grecian fancy of Apelles, 
painted by him when suifering under the false 
mccusations of a Rival. The picture is described 
by Lucian; but it has received many happy 
touches from the classical hand of the Master <# 
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Westminster SchooL 'As a literarj satire, he- 
applies it withr great dignity. I shall [n*eserve 
the original Latin in the Note, as Camden's Re- 
<|^7 to Brooke iv not easihr. to be jnocured. 

" But thoi^h i am* not disposed to waste more 
words on these, and this sort of men, yet I cannot re- 
sist the temptation of adding a slight sketch, for I 
cannot give thai ylTaeity of colouring of the pictrae 
of the great artlat Apelles, that our Antiphilus, ' and 

^ ** Venim enimTerd de his et hoc genere hominum ne 
TerlHim amplius addam, tabellam tamen summi illius arti-- 
ficis Apellis, cdm colorum yivacitate depingere nonpossinit 
rerbis leyiter adumbrabo et proponam, ut ABtiphUiif dos^ 
ter, suique similes, et qui caluinniis credunt, haae. et in' 
hac seipsos semel simulque intueantur. 

*<Ad dextram sedet quidam, quia credulas, suribur 
praelongis insignis, quales ferd illae Mids ferimMs M^ 
nam porrigit precnl accedenti CALvrnvtm, Qgptmuitaikt' 
earn mulierculse dusB, leifoKANTCi ac Suspioio.' Adit ali- 
nnde propids Calumnia eximi^ compta, rultn ipstf etgesta- 
corporis ^fereas rabiem, et iram aestuaati conceptam pec- 
tore prae se ferens : sinistra faeem tenens flammantem, dex- 
tra secum adolescentem capillis'arreptum, manus ad superoi 
tendentem, obtestantemque inunortalium deomm fidem, 
trahit. Anteit vir pallidus, in speciem impums, acie oc^ 
nlonim minimi hebeti, caeterdui plan;^' iis similis, qui' 
grayi aliquo morbo contabuenint. Hie Litor est, ut facile 
coDjicias. Quia, et mulierculse aliquot iNsmiA et Fallacij^ 
utcomites Calumniam comitantur. Hamm est munus,- 
dominam faortari, instruere, com^re, et subomare. A- 
tergo, faabitu lugubri, pullato, laceroqne Posnitehtia snh-r 
8equitur» que capite in tergum deflexo, cum laduymistf >' 
ac pudore procal Tenientem YsaiTATXU agaoscity. €^ 
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the like, whose ears are ever open to Calumnj, inajr, 
in contemplating it, find a reflection of themselves. 

** On the right hand sits a man, who to shew his 
credulity, is remarkable for his' prodigious ears, sia^ : 
lar to those of Midas. H« extends his hand, to greet;. 
Calumny, who is approaching him. The two< dimin^ 
ntlve females around him, are Igvokancb and Sus- 
picion. Opposite to them, Calumny advances, be* 
traying, in her countenance and gesture, the savage 
cage and anger working in her teiBii^stuous breast : 
her left hand holds a flaming torch ;^ while, with her 
right, she drags by the hair a youth, who, stretchii^ 
feis uplifted hands to Heaven, is calling on the 
knm^fftal powers to bear testimony to his innocence. ' 
She It jMreceded \iy a man, of a pallid and impure ap- 
pearance, seemingly wasting away under some severe 
disease, except that his eye sparkles, and has not the 
dulnesft usual to such.. That EItyt is here meant, 
you readily conjecture. Some <fiminutive females, ^ 
Frauds and Deceits, attend her as companions, 
whose office is to encourage and instruct, and studir 
cmsly to adorn their mistress. In the back-ground. 
Repentance, sadly arrayed in a mournful, wom-out» 
and' ragged garment, who with averted head, with 
tears and shame, acknowledges and prepares to re- 
ceive Truth, approaching from a distance." 

This elegant picture, so happily introduced- 
into a piece of literary controversy, appears ta 
have only slightly affected the mind of Brooke,, 
vjiich was probably of too stout a grain to take 
meuCoids of Grecian draperj. Instead of sjmpa-^ 
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thizing with its elegance^ he breaks out into ft 
horse-laugh ; aiid» what is quite unexpected among 
such grave inquiries, in(o a ludicrous tale in 
Terse, which, though it has no ele^^ance,^ has hu- 
mour in the applieation, wiiere he maliciouslj in- 
sinuates that Camden had appropriated to his 
own use, or "new-coated his ft'itannia" with 
Leland's MSS.and disguised what he had stolenr 

*^ Now, to shew himself as good a Pamter as he is 
a Herald, he propounded, at the end of his book, a 
Table, (t. e, a picture} of his own inrention, being 
nothing comparable to ApeUes, as he himself coi^ 
fesseth, and we believe him ; for, like the rode pain- 
ter, that was fain to write, ^ This is a Horse,' opoit Us 
painted horse, he writes upon his picture the names 
of all that furious rabble therein expressed; — ^whaefir 
for to requite hun, I will return a tale of l|il^V|stch- 
er (some time of Oxford) and his horse* fWllltiean. 
this fable be any disparagement to his talHe, beii^ 
more ancient and authenticall, and far more con-^ 
eeipted, than his envious picture. And thus it was :— 

A TALE (not of A ROASTED) BUT OF A PAIlfTED 

HORSE. 

John Fletcher,, famous, and a man well known, 
But using not his ^imameV trade alone,"^ 
Did hackney out poor jades for common hire. 
Not fit for any pastime, but to tire. 

His conscience, once, surveying his jade's stable^ 
Prick'd him, for keeping horses so unable. 

"^ A FkUhiri is a makecof bows and arrows.. Asx. 
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Oh why should I, saith Joha, by scholars thrive, 
For jades that will not cany, lead, nor drive. 

To mend the matter, out he starts, one n^ht. 
And having spied a paiirey womemhBt white. 
He takes him up, and op he moimts his back. 
Rides to his house, and there he tarns him black ; 

Marks him in forehead, feet, in rump, and crest. 
As coursers mark those horses wfaleh are best. 
'So neatly John had colour'd evcvj«pot, 
That the right owner sees him, knows him not. 

Had he but feathered his new-painted beast. 
He would have seemed Pegasus at least. 
Who but John Fletcher's horse, in all the town. 
Amongst all hackney, purchased this renown ? 

But see the luck; John Fletcher's horse, one- night. 
By nln was wash'd again almost to white. 
SHb AM right owner, seeing such a change, 
ThoDght -he should know him, but his hue was 
strange ! 

But eyeing him, and spying out his steed,' 
By flea-bit spots of his now washed weed, 
Seizes the horse ; so Fletcher was attainted, 
And did confess the horse — he stole and painted. 

To close with honour to Brooke; in his 
graver moments, be warmly repels the accusa- 
tion Camden raised against him, as an enemy to 
learning, and appeals to many learned scfaolars^ 
who had tasted of his liberality at the Universi* 
ties, towards their maintenance ; but, in an ele- 
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Tated tone, he asserts his right to deliver his ani- 
madrersions as York-herald. 

^ I know (sajrs Brooke) the great advantage my 
Adversary has over me, m the received opinion of the 
world. If some will blame me for that my writings 
«arry some characters of spleen against him, men of 
pure affections, and' not partial, will think reason that 
he shoidd, by ill liearing, lose the pleasure he con- 
eeived by ill speddng. But since I presume not to 
understand above that which is meet for .me to know, 
I must not be discouraged, nor fret myself, because of 
the malicious ; for I find myself seated upon a rock» 
that is sure from tempests and waves, from whence I 
have a prospect into his errours and waverings. I ^ 
confess his great worth and merit, and that we Bri- 
tons are in some sort beholding to him; and mi^t 
have been much more, if God had lent him the grace 
•to have played the faithful steward, in um telent 
committed to his trust and charge." 

Such was the dignified and the intrepid reply 
t>f Ralph Brooke, a man whose name is never 
mentioned without an epithet of reproach; and 
who, in his own day, was hunted down, and not 
suffered, vindictive as he was, no doubt, io re- 
lieve his bitter and angrj spirit, by pouring it 
forth to the public eye* 

But the storj is not yet closed. Camden, 
wlio wanted the magnanimity to endure with pa- 
tient dignity the corrections of aip inferionr ^eniuSy 
hsid the wisdom^ with the meanness, silently t» 
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mdopjt his useful corrections, but would nev^ 
confess the hand which hud brei^t them.^ 

Thus has Ralph Brooke told lus owa tale un* 
disturbed, and, after the lapse of more than « 
century^ the Press has been ^opened to him. 
Whenever a great author is suffered to gag the 
mouth t>f his adversary. Truth receives the in» 
fti|lt. But there is another point, more essential 
to inculcate in Literary Contrcnrersy. Ought we 
to look too scrupulously into the motives which 
may induce an inferiour author to detect theerroiflr 
of another ? A man from no amiable motive may 
perform a proper action : Ritson was useful after 
Warton^ nor hav« we a right to ascribe it 
to such concealed motives, which, after all^ 
may be doubtful. In the present instance^ 
•our much abused Ralph Brooke first appears 
to have composed his elaborate work from the 
most honourable motives : the oflfer ho made 
^f his Notes to Camden seems a suflicient evi* 
deuce. The pride of a great man first led Cam- 
den into an errour, and that errour plunged him 
into all the barbarity of persecution ; thus, by 

^ Ib AnsHs's Edition of << A Second Discorerie of firnmii 
in the much commended BritaaBia, kc, 1724,*' the Reader 
vfill find all the passages in the Britaimia of the Edition of 
1^4 ; to which BixHike made exceptions, placed ookomi- 
wise, with the following Edition of it in 1600. It is, at 
Anstis ohsenres, a debt to Truth* without maluog any re* 
flections, 
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force, covering his foUj. Brooke over-valaed 
his studies: it is the nature of those peculiar 
mindsy adapted to excel in such contracted pur- 
tiuits. He undertook an ungracious office, and 
fae has suffered, by being placed by the side of 
the illustrious Genius wifii whom he has so skii- 
fuUy combated, in his own province ; and thus 
iie has endured contempt, without being contemp- 
tible« The Public are not less the debtors to 
tiuch unfortunate, yet iptrepid Authors.^ 

^ There is a sensible tftosntation in the old Biographia 
Britannica, on Brooke. **'Fit>m the sjjlenetic attack ori- 
ginally made by Rafe Brooke upon the Britannia, arose 
▼ery great advtirUages to the Public^ by the shifting and 
bringing to light as ^ood, perhaps a better and more an- 
thentic account of our Nobility, than had been giyen a);. 
ithat time of those in any other country of Europe." p. 1125. 
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OjT the two prevalent factions in the reign qfEUsabeth, iHc 
Catholics and the Puritans'^Elisabeth^s philosophical indjfr 
ference qffends both — MaunseWs Catalogue omits the books 
qf both parties. — Qf the Puritans^ " the mild and moderate^ • 
ftUh the fierce and fiery, "** t^ great religious body covering a 
polUical one.-^TkomasCartnright, the ChitfqfthePtiritans^ 
and his rival fFhitg\ft^HittemptS to make the Ecclesiastical 
pftramount to the Civil Power-^is plan in dividing the 
country into comitial, provindalr and national assepiblies^ 
to be concentrated under the secret head at Warwick, mkere 
Cartrvright was elected ** perpetual Moderator V^^^jifter the 
Tnost bitter controversies, Cartwright became very compliant 
to his old rival Whitgift^whon Archbishop qf Canterbury* 
— Qf Martin Mar-Prelate — Am Son» — specimens qf their 
popular ridicule and invective, — Cartwright approves qfthii' 
mode qf controversy-better counteracted by the wits than by 
the grave admonishers,- — Specimens qf the jifitirMartinr^ 
Mar-PreMes^-^f the authors qf these surreptitious pybU^- 
cations. 

Thb Reformation, or the new Religion,. aB itc 
was then called, under Elizabeth, was the most 
philosophical she could form, and therefore the* 
most hateful to the zealots of all parties* It waftt 
worthy of her genius, and of a better age ! Hes^' 
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sole ol^l w%s ^ ddhrerance firom the Fapif 
SRirpstioB. Her own supremacj maintainedy 
she des^Bed to be the grcot SoTereign of a gTeat" 
people; and the Catholic, for boom time, wai 
catted to her CovBcil-board, and entered widi 
the Beionncr into the same Church. But Wis- 
dom: &self is too weak to regohte human affairs^ 
whcft the paaaieno of men rise up in obstinate iiH- 
ameetioB*. Kliiabrfli neither won orer the Re- 
fc im e is nor the Catholics^ An excommunicatii^ 
bully, pteeipitaled bj Ihfial Machiavelism,. dii- 
TingoB^thebrwIaGaed o be die n c e of its dares, se- 
panted the firiends. This was a political errour,, 
from a misconception of the weakness of ooe 
GoTemment; and when discorered as such, a. 
lolefatiiig dispensation was granted <<iiD better 
times;" an qftaaling expedient, to^ join again a 
dismeodiered Nation ! It would surprise manj^. 
were the J aware how numerous were our ancient 
fiunilieB and our eminent characters who were; 
€atbolics»^ Our country was now divided, and 

■ The Clinelf Historj hf Dodd, a CatboUc, fills tbree 
vols, folio : it is Tfsrj rare and carious. Much of oar owo' 
dmiestie history Is interwoyeD in that of the fiigitlye pa> 
pists, and the materials of this, work are fieqnentlj drawn.^ 
firmn their own avehiyes, preseryed far thair seminaries at 
Bouajr;. VaUadolid, Ac. whiieir haye not beoi accessible to 
BhilestaDt writers* Here I discoyered a copious nomenpi- 
a^tara oTEi^llsh persons, which include many of our- 
SMstaBtent eharaeters, and a great nnmber of literaix. 
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Englishmen who were heroic ^maniatd, fell the 
terrible victims. 

On the other side,, the national evil took a new 
form. It is probable that the Queen, holding: 
the mere ceremonies of Religion, now venerable 
with age, as matters of indifference, and her fine 
taste still lingering amidst the solenm gorgeous-^ 
oess of the Church Service,, and still feeling her 
senses and her emotions excited by the religious 
scenery, did not share in that abhorrence of the 
paintings and the imagef^rthe chaunt and the mu- 
sic,, the censer and the altar, and the pomp of the 
prelatical habits, which was prompting many 
well-intentioned Reformers to^ reduce the Eccle- 
siastical state into* apostolical nakedness and 
primitive rudeness. She was slow to meet this 
. austerity of feeling, which* in thir country, at 
length,.extirpated those arts which exalt our na- 
ture ^ and for this, these pious Vandals nick- 
named the Q'ueen ^^the untamed Heifer ;" and 
the fierce Knox expressly wrote his ^* First Blast 
i^aiinst the monstrous Government of Women.'^ 
Of these Reformers, many had imbibed the Re-^- 
publican notions of Calvin. . In their first hatred^ 
of Popery, they imagined that they had not gone* 
fiur enough in their wild notions of Reform,. and> 

men, with many unknown facts, both of a priyate and pul^ 
1^ nature. It k useful, at times, to know whether an Effi^ 
antbor was a Catholic. 
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tfaey viewed it, still shadowed out in the new Hie-^ 
rarchy of the Bishops. The fierce Calvin, in- 
his little church at Geneva,, presumed to rule a 
great nation on the scale of a parish institution r 
copying the apostolical equality, when the 
Church- (say the Episcopalians), had all the 
weakness of infancy, and could live together in: 
a community of all things, from a sense of their 
common poverty. Be this as it may ; the digni-. 
fied Ecclesiastical Order was a venerable institu-- 
tion, which could do no greater injury, and might 
effect as much public good, as any other order in 
the State. ' My business is not with this . db- 
cussion. I mean to shew, how the Republican 
system of these Reformers ended in a political 
struggle, which, crushed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and beaten down in that of James, so furi-- 
ously triumphed under Charles. Their history 
exhibits the curious -spectacle of a great religious. 

« I refer the Reader to Selden's "Table Talk'^ for' 
many admirable ideas on "Bishops." That enlightened i 
genius, who was no friend ta the Ecclesiastical temporal, 
power, acknowledges the absolute necessity of this Order 
in a great government. The preservers of our Ifterature 
and our morals they ought to be, and maiiy have been. 
When the political Reformers ejected the Bishops out of 
the House, what did they gain ? a matm vnlgar pratii^': 
race, but even more lordly ! Selden says, " The Bishops, 
being put out of the House, whom will they lay the foaH* 
upon now ? When the dog is beat om of the room, where- 
will they lay the stink ?" 
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hoiy covering a political one ; such as was dig-- 
covered among the Jesuits, and such as may 
again distract the Umpire, in some new and un- 
expected shape. 

Elizabeth was harassed by the two^ factions of 
the intriguing Catholic, and the disguised Re* 
publican. The age abounded with libels.^ Many 
a Benedicite was handed to her from the Catho* 
Ecs ; but a portentous personage, masked, step- 
ped forth from a club of Puritans, and terrified 
the Nation by continued visitations, yet was 
never visible till the instant of his adieus — 
^starting, like a guiUy thing upon, a fearful sum- 
mons!" 

• 

^ The Freedom of the Press Mrdly suhsif ted in £lixa<' 
beth's reign ; and yet Libels abounded ! ^ clear demon- 
stration that nothing is really gained by tbose yiolent snjH 
pressioBs and ezpurgatory indexes which Pbwer in itr 
ttSurpatioB may enforce. At a time when^they did not 
dare eyen to publish the titles of such libels, yet were they 
•pread about, and eyen hoarded. The most ancient cata* 
Jogne of our yernacular literature, is that by Andrew- 
'Maunsell, published in 1595. It consists of Diyinity, Ma^ 
Ihematics, Medicine, &c. ; but the third part which he 
promised, and which to us would haye been the most in* 
teresting, of ** Rhetoric History, Poetry, and Policy,'** 
Meyer appeared. |n the Preface, such was the temper of' 
the times, and of Elizabeth, we discoyer that he has de* 
priyed us of a catalogue of the works alluded to in our 
text, for he thus distinctly points at them : ** The bo^s 
written by the fugitive Papistes, as also those that are 
mitten agjoinst the present Gcwrnment (meaning those of/ 
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Men echo the tone of their age^ jet ttiD Ae 
the same unvarying human nature m at woik; 
and the Puritanir who in the reign of Efiabedi 



tho l^irltaiM) I doe not think meete (or me to 

wlthAll.** Inono part of hl« Catalogue, however, 

4|r trlvrd to Innert tho following pasiuige; the hnrthen of th» 
MMiK nnttnn to have been chonued by the ear of oar em- 
tlotiH MatniNfill. He in noticing a Pieree PlomnaB ia 
|ir«M(*. ** I <lld not see the beginning of this booke* bat it 
•iMloth thui : 

** GiMl lave the Kinf, and ipeed the Ploogh; , 

And Mod the Prtldt care inoagh, 
looufh, ioough, inough.** p. fM)< 

l\tw of our native productions are so rare as the Mtartm 
Jfftr-Prfltt/* iMiblicationii. I have not found them in the 
piibllo rtiiHNiltorleii of our national literature. There they 
havt) tN»«n probably rejected with indignity, though their 
aniiw«r«ni hava been preser-ved ; yet even these are almost 
ef «i|ual raivlty and price. They were rejected ia times' 
hNw 0uUghteii«d than the present. In a National Library 
•very book doserres presenration. By the rejection of 
Ihrnie satlres« howoTer absurd or infamous, we hare lost 
a link In* the great chain of our National Literature aqd 
History. 

^ We know them by the name ofPuritans, a nick-liame 
obtained by their aflbctlng superiour sanctity ; but I find 
them otten distinguished by the more humble appellatiTe 
of Proclsians. As men do not leap up, but climb on rock^ 
it is probable they were only precifs before they were 
pure. A Satirist of their day, in ** Rythmes against Mar- 
tin Marre-Prelate,'* melts their attributes into one rerse r 

** The tacred Sect, and perfect jmre jvredje.V 

A more laughing Satirist, ** Pasquill of England to Mar^ 
tin^Juniort** persists in calling them Pniritans, a pruntifi* 
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imagined it was impossible to go too far in tl^e '/ 

business of Reform, were the spirits called 

Roundheads under Charles, and who have got 

another nick-name in our own daja. These 

ibr their perpetual itching, or a desire to do something. 
Elizabeth herself only considered them as ** a troublesome 
sort of people :" even that great politician could not detect 
the political monster in a mere chrysalis of Reform. I 
find, however, in a poet of the Elizabethan age, an eyident 
change in the public feeling respecting the Puritans^ wh# 
being always most active when the Government was most 
in trouble, their political yiews were discovered. War* 
ner, in his ** Albion's England," describes them : 

'* If ever England will in aught prevent her own mbhap, 
Against these Skouunes (no tenne too gross) let Elngland shut the 

«ap; 
With giddie heads— 

Their oountrie*8 foes they helpt, and most thor country faamfiL 
If Hypocriies why Pturxtaint8 we tenn, be asked, in breefe, 
*Tis but an tromsed tenne : Good fellow so spells Theefe !^* 

The gentle humoured -Fuller, in his Church History, felt 
a tenderness for the name of Puritan, which, after the 
msMl follies they had played during the Commonwealth, 
was then held in tibhorreBee. He could not venture to 
land the good men of that party, without employing a 
mew term to conceal the odium. In noticing, under the 
date of 1503, that the Bishops urged the Clergy of their 
dioceses to press uniformity, kc, he adds, ** Such as re- 
Ibsed were branded with the name of Puritans ; a name 
which in this nation began in this year, subject to several 
tenses, and various in the tuxseptions. Puritan was taken 
fo the opposers of Hierarchy and Church Service* as re- 
isenting of Superstition. But the nick-name was quickly 
jimproved by profane mouths to abuse pious persons. W^ 
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wanted a Reformation of a Reformation : t}ief 
aimed at Reform, butthej designed RevohitioQ; 
and they would not accept of Toleratfam, be- 
cause they had determined on Predominance. 

irill decline the #ord to prereot ezceptioBs, wkkki if 
camallj slipping from our pen, the reader knoweth tbii 
<ml7 Non^Car^armisU are intended." lib. iz. p. 78. Fil- 
ler, however, divides them into two classes, ** the mild 
and moderate, and the fierce and fiery." Heylin, in Ur 
History «f the Presbyterians, blackens them as so many 
political devils, and Neale, in his History of the PBritani^ 
blanches them into a sweet aad almond whiteness. 

Let us be thankful to these Puritans for a political les- 
son. They began their quarrels on the most indifierent 
matters. They raised disturbances about **the Romish 
Rags," by which they described the decent surplice as 
well as the splendid scarlet chimere'" thrown overtiie white 
linen rochet with the square cap worn by the bishops* 
The scarlet robe, to please their sullen fancy, was chain- 
ed into black satin : but these men soon resolyed to de- 
prive the bishops of more thaa-a scarlet robe. Hie affect* 
ed niceties of these Precisians, dismemberiqg our images* 
and scratching at our paintings, disturbed the nniformilT'. 
of the religious service. A clergyman in a surplice was 
turned out^f the Church. Some wore square caps, some 
Tound, some abhorred all caps. The commonion-table 
placed in the East, was considered as an idolatrous altar* 
snd was now dragged into the middle of the church, 
where, to shew their contempt, it was always made the. 
filthiest seat in the church. They used to kneel at the sa- < 
«rament ; now they would sit, because that was a proper 

* So Heylin writes the word ; but in the ** Rythmes against Mar- 
tin,'* a contemporary productioii, the term is CAtver, It is not ia 

Cotgrare. 
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Of this Faction, the chief was Thomas Cart- 
Wright, a person of great learning, and doubtless 
of great ambition. Early in life a disappointed 
ma6, the progress was easy to that of a disafiect« 
ed subject. At a Philosophy act, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in the Royal presence, |tt| 
the Queen preferred and rewarded his opponent, ^^ 
for the slighter and more attractive elegances, 
in which the learned Cartwright was deficient. 
He felt the wound rankle in his ambitious spirit. 
He began, as Sir George Paul, in his Life of 
Archbishop Whitgift, expresses it, "to kick 
against her Ecclesiastical Oovernment.'^ He 
expatriated himself several years, and returned 
fierce with the republican spirit he had caught 

attitude for a sapper ; then they would not sit, but stand : 
^t length they tossed the elements about, because the 
bread was wafers, and not from a loaf. Among their pre* 
eUeness was a qualm at baptism : the water was to be ta- 
ken from a bason, and not from a fount ; then they would 
not name their children ; or if they did, they wouM nei- ' 
tfaer have Grecian, nor Roman, nor Saxon names, buttfie- 
Iirew ones, which they ludicrously translated into English* 
and which, as Heylin observes, "many of them when they 
eame to age were ashamed to own ;'* such as " Accepted 
—Ashes'— Fight-the-good-fight-of-Faith— Joy-again— Kill- 
•in, &C.'* 

Who could hare foreseen, that some pious men, quar- 
relling about tbfi square caps and the rochets of Bishops, 
should at length attack Bishops themselves : and, by aa 
easy transition, passing from Bishops to Kings, finally close 
Ai Levellers ! 
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among the Calvinists at Geneva, which aimed al 
the extirpation of the Bishops. It was once 
more bis fate to be poised against another riTal, 
Whitgift, the Queen's Professor of DiTUii^* 
Cartwright, in some Lectures, advanced Im new 
fik' doctrines ; and these innovations soon raised a 
* formidable party, '^buzzing their concCits into 

the green heads of the University," Whitgift 
regularly preached Cartwright down, to little 
purpose ; for, when Cartwright preached at St 
Mary's, they were forced to tiake down the win- 
dows. Once, our sly Polemic, taking advantage 
of the absence of Whitgift, so powerfully operated, 
in three sermons on one Sunday, that in flte^- 
evening his victory declared itself, by the stii* ' 
dents of Trinity College rejecting their suiv 
plices, as Papistical badges. Cartwright was 
now to be confuted by other means. The Uni- 
versity refused him his degree of J}. D. ; con^ 
demned the Lecturer to silence ; 'ted -at length 
performed that last feeble act of power, Expiil- 
ftifti. In a heart already alienated from the Es- 
tablished Authoritiegy this could only envenom 
a bitter 4spirit. ALready he had felt a peraenal 
•dislike to Royalty, and now he had received an 
insult from the University : these were motivefb 
which, though concealed, could-iiQt.faiL4o^ork, 
in a courageous mind, whose new forms of reli- 
gion accorded with his political feelings* TJie 
^ Degrees" of the University, which heinowide* 
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clared to be ** unlawfal," were to be considered 
" as limbs of Antichrist.'* The whole Hierarchy 
was to be exterminated for a republic of Presbj- 
teni ; till, through the Church, the Republican, 
as we shall see, discovered a aecret passage to. 
the Calvaet of his Sovereign. 

Such is my conception of the character oC 
Cartwright. Should it seem to some peculiar, 
the Reader is enabled to judge for himself, by 
the Note.* 

' I shall give a remarkable extract fh>m the Writings 
'^ , ef Cartwright. It will prove two points. First, that the 
l^^admirers of these Paritans may learn that the Religion of 
■ A those men became a coyer for a polUtcal design; which 
was, to raise the Ecclesiastical above the Civil Power. Jast 
the reverse of Hobbes's scheme. So Theorists differ and 
lebomid ! Secondly, to shew the not uncommon absnrdity 
iif Man : while these Puritans were aflfeeting to annihilate 
tiie Establbhed Church of England, as a remains of the 
Romish Supremacy, they themselves intended to estab- 
lisfa one, according to their own fancy, where they pro- 
posed that aU Sovereigns should consider themselves mily 
** as Nourisses, or servants under the Church ; so tiey 
mKist\remember to subject themselves unto the Church-^ 
to submit their Sceptres ; to throw down theif Crowns ; 
yea, as the Prophet speaketh, to lick the dust of the feet qf 
ihe Church.** These are Cartwright's words, in his ** De*^ 
fence of the Admonition." But he is still bolder, in a 
Joint production with Travers, He insists that '*the 
Jfonorc^^ of the fVorld should give up their Sceptres and 
Crowns unto him (Jesus Christ,) who is represented by the 
CjffUert qfthe Church.'* See ** A full and plain Declaration 
of Eceleclastical Discipline," p. 185. One would imagine 
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But Cartwright, chilled bj an imprispament^ 
and witnessing some of his part^ coademoed, 
and some executed ; after having long suitaiiied: 
the most elevated and rigid tone, suddenly ,iel 

he was a disguised Jeimit, and an advocate for tlie Pope*s 
supremacy. But observe how these blessed R^lblicans 
would govern the State. Cartwright is explicit, and very 
ipgeniouR. **The world is now deceived, that think- 
eth that the Ckurch must be framed according ho the 
CommomveaUh, and the Ckurch Government according 
to the Civil Government ; which is as much as to say, as if 
a man should fashion his house according to his hat^iagi ; 
whereas, indeed, it is clean contrary. That as the han^ 
ings are made fit for the house, so the Commonwealth must 
be made to agree with the Church, and the Governmeat 
thereof with her Government ; for, as the house is before 
the hangings, therefore the hangings, which come after, 
must be framed to the house, which was bef<nre ; so the 
Church, being before there was any Commonwealth, and 
the Commonwealth coming after, must be fashioned, and 
made suitable to the Church ; otherwise, God is made ta 
give place to Men, Heaven to Earth." 

Car(wriglit*s Defoiee of the Adaumitioii, p» ISI. 

lAu'burton's ** Alliance between Church and State,*' 
which was at the tim^ considered as a hardy paradox, is 
mawkish, in its pretensions, compared with this. It is 
not wonderfi^l thai the wisest of our Sovereigns, that great 
politician Elizabeth, should have punished with death 
these democratics ; but it is wonderful to discover, that 
these inveterate enemies to the Church of Rome were 
only trying to transfer its absolute power into their own 
hands ! They wanted to turn the Church into a demo- 
cracy. They fascinated the people, by telling them, that 
there would be no beggars, were there no Bishops ; that 
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his Alp of ice dissofl^e away in the gentlest thaw 
that evei' occurred in political life. Ambitious 
iie was, but not of Martyrdom ! His party ap* 
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etery man would be a Governour,^ setting up a Presby- 
teiy. From the Church, I repeat, it is scarcely a single 
step t^me Cabinet. Yet the early Puritans come down 
Id us as persecuted Saints. Doubtless there were a few 
lionest Saints among them ; but they were as mad poli- 
ticians as their race aiterwards proved to be, to wliom 
they left so many fatal legacies. Cartwright uses the 
very language a certain cast of political Reformers have 
recently done. He declares, **An Establishment may 
be made without the Magistrate ;** and told the people* 
^ that ** if every hair of their head was a life, it ought to be 
1^- offered for such a cause.** Another of 'this faction is for 
** registering the names of the fittest and hottest Brethren, 
without lingering for^Parliament ;*' and another exults, that 
•« there are a hundred thousand hands ready." Another, 
^at ** we may overthrow the Bishops and all the Govern* 
ment in one day.*' Such was the style, and such the con- 
fidence in tiie plans which the lowest orders of Revolu- 
tionists promulgated during their transient exhibition in 
tiiis Country. More in this strain may be found in Mad- 
dox*s Vindication against Neale, the advocate for the 
Puritans, p. £55 ; and an admirable Letter of that great 
politician. Sir Francis Walsingham, who, with many 
flithers of the Ministers of Elizabeth, was a favourert)f the 
Puritans, till he detected their secret object, to subvert 
the Government. This letter is preserved in Collier's 
Eccl. Hist. vol. u. 607. They had begun to divide the 
Viiiole country into classes, provincial synods, &c* They 
kept Registers, which recorded all the heads of their de- 
bates, to be finally transmitted to the secret head of the 

Clams of WarwidE, where Cartwright goveriied, ai Me 
TOE. II • 19^ 
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peared once formidable/ aa#hi8 protection sure. 
I have read several letters of the Earl of Leiceir 
ter, in MS. that shew be always sbielded Ca4H 
wrigfaty wbenever in danger. Many of the JPf^ 
nisters of Elizabett were Puritans ; but^ doubt- 
less, this was before their state-policy H|d de-^ 
tected the politicians in mask. When some of 
his' followers had dared to do what he had onlj 
thought, he appears to have forsaken them. 
They reproached him for this left-handed policy ; 
some of the boldest of them, declaring that they 
had neither acted nor written any thing but what 
was warranted by his principles. I do not know 
many political' ejaculations more affecting thao 

perpeiwU Moderator ."• Heylin^s Hist. qfPresbtfi. p. 277. 
. These violent advocates for the freedom of the Press had, 
however, an evident intention to monopolize it ; for they 
decreed that ** do book should be put in print but hj con* 
sent of the Classes.'' Sir G. PauVs Life ^Whitgfft, p. 
65. The very StaivChamber they justly protested against^ 
they were for raising among themselves ! 

' Under the denomination of Barroruists and Bromiists. 
1 find Sir Walter Raleigh declaring, in the House of Com- 
mons, on a motion for reducing disloyal subjects, that 
** they'are worthy to be rooted out of a Commonwealth. 
He is alarmed at the danger, ibr it is to be feared, that 
men not guilty will be inclnded in the law about tq be 
passed. I am sorry for it. I am afraid there is near 
twenty thousand of them in England; and when they be 
gone (that is, expelled) who shall muntain their wives and 
children ?'• 

Sir SimoD D*Eifei*s Jovntl, p. 5lf , 
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that of Henry Barron^aid to have been a dissi- 
pated ]N>utb, when Cartwright refused, before 
B4bniw'a execution, to allow of -a conference. 
T]#. deluded man, after a deep sigh, said : 
J^ Shall I be thus forsaken by^lim ? Was it' not 
he that«brought me first into these briers ? and 
will he now leave me in the same ? Was it not 
from him alone thsrt I took my grounds ? Or did 
I not, out of such premises as he pleased to give 
me, infer those propositions, and deduce those 
conclusions, for which I am now kept in these 
bonds ?" He was soon after executed, with 

k others. 
' Then occurred *ne of those political specta- 
cles, at which the' simple-minded stare, and the 
politic smile ; when, after the most cruel civil-war 
of words, "^ Cartwright wrote very compliant 

7 The CoatpyFersies of Whitgift and Cartwright could 
Indeed heyer <J08e, for toleration was a notion which never 
occurred to either. These Rivals, from early days, wrote 
with such bitterness against each other, that at length it 
produced mutual reproaches. Whitgift complains to 
Cartwright : " If you were writing against the veriest 
Papist, or the ignorantest dolt, you could not be more 
epitefiil and malicious.^ And Cartwright replies : ** If 
peace had been so preckmi onto yon as you pretend, yon 
woald not have brought so many ^hard words and bitter 
reproaches, as it were sticks and coals, to double and 
treble the heat of contention." 

After this, it is curious, even to those accustomed to 
ftucb speculations, to observe some men changing with the 
times, and forious Rivals cooverted into brothers. WUt* 
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letters to his old rival, Whitgift^ now Archbiehop 
of Canterburj ; while the Archbishop was plead* 
iog with the Queen, in favour of the invetetits 
Republican, declaring, that had Cartwright MjMo 
far engaged himsdif in the beginning, he thongbt 
ho would have been, latterlj, drawn into coDfco^ 
initj* To clear up this mysterious conduct, 
Cartwright seems to have graduated his political 
ambition to the degree the Government touched, 
of weakness or of strength ; and besides, he was 
growing prudent, as he was growing rich. For 
it seems, that he who was for scrambling for the 
Church revenues, telling the people that the 
Apostles, silver and gold tl&y had none, was 
himself ^^ feeding too fair and fat,'' for the mea^ 
gre groaning state of a pretended reformation. 
He had early in life studied that part of the law» 
by which he had learnt the marketable price of 
landed property ; and as the cask still retains its 
t>Id flavour, this despiser of Bishops was still 
making the best interest for his money, by land- 
jobbing. ' 

gift, whom Elizabeth, as a mark of her favour, calllsd ** ber 
black husband,'* from his tomplezioo, soliciting Ckrt- 
wright*8 pardon from the Uneen, and the prond Presbjter 
Cartwright styling Whit|;ift his Lord the Archbishop's 
Grace of Canterbuiy, and visiting him! 

* Sir George Paul, a contemporaiy, attribvtea hii 
wealth •< to the benerolenceand bounty of his foliowen.'** 
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One of the memorable effects of this attempted 
innovation was, -that continued stream of libels 
which ran throughout the Nation, under the por- 
teafous name of Martin Mar-prelate. This 
extraordinary personage, in l|ji collective form, 
for he is to be splitted into more than one, long 
terrified Church and State. He walked about 
the Kingdom invisibly, dropping here a libel, 
and there a proclamation for sedition ; but where- 
ever Martinism was found, Martin was not. 
He prided himself in what he calls '^ Pistling the 

Dr. Sutcliffe, one of his adversaries, sharply upbraids him, 

\-K that ** in the perseci^on be perpetually complained of, 

ifi^ he was grqwn rich.*' -A Puritan Advocate reproves Dr. 

Sutcliffe for always carping at Cartwright's purchases :*- 

*' Why may not Cartwright sell the lands he had from his 

lather, and buy others with the money, as well as some of 

the Bishops, who by bribery, simony, extortion, racking 

of rents, wasting of woods, and such-like stratagems, wax 

rich, and pnrdiased great lordships for their posterity V* 

To this Sutcliffe replied : 

V' I do not carpe alway, no, nor once, at Master Cart- 
. wright*s purchase. I hinder him not ; I envy him not. 
Only thus much I must tell him, that Thomas Cartwright, 
a man that hath more landes of his own in possession than 
any Bishop that I know, and that fareth daintily every 
day, and feedeth fayre and fmtte, and lyeth as soft as any 
tenderling of that brood, and hath iv)nne much wealth in 
short time, and will leave more i» his posterity than any 
Bishop, should not cry out eUtier of persecution, or of 
excess of Bishops* livinges."-— 

Sut^eU Antwer f certain OltmmiMt PetUion9tU99> 
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Bishops/* a very ambiguow teim; but, .accord- 
ing to Iris own vulgar orthoipj*, pietendi it onij 
meant ** Epistling them/' Sometimes he faints 
to his pursuers how they may catch him, fi)r-|w 
prints ** within twafiirlongsof a bouncing FlriBft,'' 
or ** in Europe ;'' while he acquaints his friends, 
who were so often uneasj for his safety, that 
^* he has neither wife nor child," and prays 
** they may not be anxious for him, for he wishes 
tiiat his head might not go to the grave in peace/' 
" I come, with the rope about my neck, to save 
you, howsoever it goeth with me." — His press is 
interrupted, he is silent, and Lambeth seems to 
breathe in peace. But he lAs <*a son; nay, 
five hundred sons I" and, Martin Junior starts 
up I He inquires 

^ Where his Father is; be who had studied the art 
of pistle-making ? Why has he been tongue-tied 
these four or five months ? Good NmuBles (tJie Bi- 
shops,) have you closely murthered the Gentleman in 
some of your prisons ? Have you choked him with a fat 
prebend or two ? I trow my father will swallow down 
no such pills, for he would thus soon purge away all 
the conscience he hath. Do you mean to have the 
keeping of him ? What need that ? he hath five hun- 
dred sons in the land. My fiither would be sorry to 
put you to any such cost as yoo intend to be ai with 
him. A meaner house, and less strength than the 
Tower, the Fleet, or Newgate, would serve him w^ 
enoughs He is not of that ambitious vein that maiif 
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of his brethren the bishops are, in seeking for more 
^ostljlKHises thap ever his father built for him." 

This same ^ Martin Junior,'' who,1bough be 
is 4tot young) as he says, *^ has a prettj smatter- 
ing gift in this pistb-making, and I fear in a while 
I shall take a pride in it.'' He had picked up 
liesides a bush, where it bad dropped from some- 
body, an hnperfect paper of his father's. 

^^ Theses Martinianse — set forth as an after-birth of 
the noble gentleman bimselfe, by a pretty stripling of 
his, Martin Junior, and dedicated by him to his good 
Nuncka, Maister John Cankerbury (i. e. Canterbury.) 
Printed without a t^ priviledge of the Cater Cs4>s.^ 

L e. the square caps the Bishops wore* 

But another of these five hundred «ons, who 
declares himself to be his " reverend and elder 
brother, heir to the renowned Martin Mar-Pr©*- 
late the Oreat," publishes 

*^ The just Censure and Reproof of Martin Junior; 
where, lest the Springall should be utterly discour* 
aged in his good meaning, you shall finde that .heli 
not bereaved of hi0 due commendation." 

Martin Senior^ «£ter.*fiiiding fault with Mar* 

^Hn Junior for ^^his nwh-iimd indiscreet headi* 

ness," notwithstanding, i^rees with every thing 

he had said. He confirms allf and cheers him i 

%Kit cliarges him 
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^ Should he meet their father in the street, tkey0 
to ask his .blessing, hot walke vamfiAj and eircum- 
specty ; and if anie offer to taike mfh thee of Mai^ 
tin, taike thoa straite of the voyage into Portugal, or 
of the happie death of the Duke of Guise, or some 
such accident; but meddle not with thy IkQier. 
Only, if thou have gathered anie thing in visitatkm 
for thy father, intreate him to signify in some secret 
printed pistle, where a will have it lefte. I fear^ 
least some of us should fall into John Canterburie's 
hand." 

Such were the mysterious personages who for 
a long time haunted the palaces of the Bishops, 
and the vicarages of the Cler^, disappearing at 
the moment they were suddenly perceived to be 
near. Their slanders were not only coarse buf- 
fooneries, but the hottest effusions of hatred, 
with an unparalleled invective of nick-name^.' 

* Cartwright approved of them, and well knew the con- 
cealed writers, who freqaently consulted him : this ap> 
pears by Sir G. Faars Life of Whitgift, p. 6d. Being ask- 
ed his opinion of such books, he said, that ** since the 
bishops, and others there, touched, would not amend by 
grave books, it was therefore meet they should be dealt 
withal to their farther reproach — and that some books 
must be earnest, some tnore mUd mid temperate^ whereby 
they may be both of the spirit of Ellas and Eliseus ;** the 
one the great mocker, the other the more solemn repro* 
▼er. It must be confessed Cartwright here discovers a 
deep knowledge of human nature, fie knew the power 
•f ridicule and of invective. A writer of the same stamps 
ih '* The Second Wash, or the Maare scoured once tnort^ 
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Levelled at the Bishops, even the natural defects^ 
the penooal inSnnities, the domestid privacies^ 
much more the tyrann j of these now *• petty 
popes," now " bouncing priesfs," now " terrible 
priests," were the inexhaiistrfole subjects of these 
popular invectives.*^ Those " pillars of the 

{written against Dr. Henry More, the Platonist) in desi^ 
fence of that vocabnlarj of fusmes which he has poured ott 
More, asserts it is af practice allowed by the high authori« 
iy of Christ himself. I transcribe the curions passage* 
** It is the practice of Christ himself to character men hf 
those things to which they assinlilate. Thus hath'h« 
called Herod a Fox ; Judas a DevU ; False Pastors he MU 
Wolves; the Buyers and Setters^ Theeves; and those He«' 
brew Puritans the Pharisees^ EfypocrUes. This rule antf 
justice of his Master, St. Paul hath well observed, and her 
acts freely thereby ; for when he reproves the Cretiaoir, 
he jnakes use of that ignominious proverb, EvU beasts and 
4ow bellies. When the High-priest commanded the Jewr 
to smite him on the face, he replied to him, not without 
some bitterness, God shaU smite thee, thou white nftU. t 
Cite not these places to Justify an injurious spleen, but to 
-^gue the liberty of the truth.** 

The Stcond Wtuh, or the Moare scoured once wok* 105L jn 9» 

^ One of their works is ** A Dialogue, wherein is laid 
iipen the tyrannical dealing of L. Bishopps against God's 
children.*' It is full of scurrilous storied probably brought 
together by two active cobblers who were so useful to their 
Junto. Tet the bishops of that day were not of dissolute 
manners ; and the accusations are such, that it only proves 
their willingness to raise charges against them. Of one 
bishop they tell us, that after declaring he was poor, and 
niuit expenses he had been at, as Paul's Church couM 
VOL. n; 2f 
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ere now called ** its caterpiDars ;" and 
the iafaiiDof clergj, whoperbapa^rerenotalwaji 
frieoAjrfD their soperioiirsyjet dreaded this new 

lieir witnea ; be shortly after hailed fimr of his serraali 
ftr haTing robbed him of a coosiderable sum. Of another, 
who cot down all the woods at Hampstead, till the towB»- 
women ** fell a swaddlii^ of his men,*' and who sared 
Hampttead bj their resolution. Bot when Martin would 
^▼e a proof that the bishop of London was one of the 
Bishops of the deril, in his ** Pistle to the terrible Priests,^* 
fee tells this stoiy : ** When the bishop throws his bowl, 
(as be nseth it commonljapon the Sabbath-daj) he ramKS 
•nfterit,andifitbetooharde,hecries/lii6/ Mtub! Rak! 
<ttU Diuel goe nOhtkee! and he goeth himself with it; so 
that bj these words he names himself the Bishop of the 
Direl, and by his tirumical practise prooreth himselfe to 
1^.'* He tells too of a parson well known, who, beii^ in 
Vie pol|Ht, and ** hearing his dog cry, he out with this 
text, * Whj, hew now, hoe V can yon not let my dog 
^lone there ? Came Springe ! Come Springe !*' and 
whistled the dog to the polpit. One of their chief ob- 
jects of attack was Cooper Bishop of Lincoln, a laboiion 
atndent, but married to a dissolute woman, whom the 
Uniyersity of Oxford offered to separate from him : bat 
{le said he knew his infirmity, and coald not lire without 
his wife, and was tender on the point of diyorce. fie had 
a greater misfortone than even this loose woman about 
him : his name could be pumied on, and this bishop may 
he placed among that unlucky class of authors who hare 
fallen victims to their names. Shenstone meant more 
than he expressed, when he thanked God that he could 
not be punned on. Mar-Prelate, besides many cruel hits 
at Bishop Cooper's wife, was now always ** making the 
^op«r*4t hoopB tofij/e ojB\ and the Bishop's Tubs to leakn^ 
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race of innovators, were distinguished as ^'b^t« 
ing neutrals." These invectives were wpU farced 
for the gross taste of the multitude, and wmi th(^ 

out." In " The Protestatyon of Martin Marprelat,^* 
where he tells of two bishops ''who so contended in 
throwing down Elmes, as if the wager had bene, whether 
of them should most have impoverished their bishopricka* 
Tet I blame not Mwr'EJme so much as Cooper for this 
&ct, because it is no less given him by his name, to spoil 
elmes, than it is allowed him by the secret Judgment of 
God to mar the Church. A man of Cooper*8 age and oc»" 
cupation, so wel seene in that trade, might easily knowe 
that tubs made of green timber must needs leak out; and 
yet I do not so greatly marvel, for he that makes no con- 
geience to be a deceiver in the building of the churches 
will not stick for his game to be a deceiffuU workman in 
making qftubbs,^' p. 19. The author of the books against 
Bishop Cooper is said to have been Job Throckmorton, a 
learned man, affiecting raillery and humour to court the 
mob. 

Such was the strain of ribaldry and malice which Mar- 
tin Mar-Prelate indulged, and by whieh he obtained faDt 
possession of the minds Of the people for a considerable 
time. His libels were translated, and have been often 
qim^d by the Roman Catholics abroad and at home ibr 
their particular purposes, just as the revolutionary publi- 
cations in this country have been concluded abroad to be 
the general sentiments of the people of England ; and thus 
our factions always will serve the interests of our enemies^ 
Martin seems to have written little verse ; but there I9 
one Epigram worth preserving for its utter bitterness. 

Martin Senior, in his '* Reproofe of Martin Junior,*' 
complains that *' his younger brother has not taken a little 
jpaines in ryming with Mar^Mariin (one pf their poetical 
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dialect of the lowest of the populace affected, 
and perhaps the coarse malignitj of two Cobbleri 
who were connected with the party, often enli- 
rened the satirical page. The Martin Mar-Pre- 
Jate productions are not, however, effusions of 
genius ; thej wer^ addressed to the passions of 
mankind ; and in those cases, wit and genius do 
that kind of work less effectually than hatred 
and contempt. The authors were grave men, 
who affected to gain over the populace in their 

antagonists) that the Cater-Ci^ may know bow the mean* 
est of mj father's soones is able to answeare them, both 
at blunt and sharpe.*' He then gives his younger brother 
a specimen of what he is hereafter to do. He attributes 
^e satire of Mar^Martin to Dr. Bridges, Dean of Sarong 
and John Whitgifl, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

^ The first rising, generation, and original oiMar^Mart^ 

'* From Saram came a Goo8*8 egg^ 
With specks and spots bepatcbed. 
^^ A Priest of Lambeth coudit thereon, 

Thus was Mar-Martin hatched. 

' Whence hath Mar-Martin aU his wit, 

ButfixHuthateggeof Sarum? ^ 

The rest come all from gxeat Sir John/ 
Who rings us all this 'larum. 

What can the Cockatrice hatch up 

But Serpents like him^elfe ? 
What sees the Ape within the glasse 

But a deformed Blfe ? 

Then must Mar-Martin have some smell 

Of forge, or else of fire j 
A sotte in wit, a beast in minde, 

For so was Damme and Sire.** 



<ywn way.^^ In vain the startled bishops re% 
monstrated : th^]^ were supposed to be criuamals^ 
to be little attended to as their own advocates* 

" It would, however, appear, that these reyohitionar; ?; 
fNiblications reached the Universities, and probably feiw 
mented ** the green heads" of our students, as the following 
grave admonition directed to them evidently proves 3 

* Anti-Mart inus sive monitio cnjusdam Londinensis ad 
adolescentes vtrimque acadfpaiae contra personatum quen» 
dam rabulam qui se Anglic^ Martin Mar-prelat, &c. LoD* 
dini, 1589, 4».' 

A popular favourite as he was, jet even Marthi, in pnh 
pria persona^ acknowledges that his manner was not ap«> 
proved of by either party. His ** Theses Martinianffi" 
opens thus : I see my doings and my course mislilced of 
many, both the good and the bad ; though also I have tar 
Tourers of both sortes. The Bishops and their trainet 
though they stumble at the cause, yet especially mislike 
my manner of writing. Those whom foolishly men call 
Puritanest like of the matter I have handled, but the forme 
they cannot brooke. So that herein I have them both for 
mine' adversaries. But now what if I should take tko 
course in certain theses or conclusions, without inveigM/fl^^ 
against either person or cause.** This was probably writ* 
ten after Martin had swal^wed some of his own sauce» or 
taken bis ** Pap (offered to him) with a Hatchet,'* as one 
of the most celebated Government pamphlets is intituled* 
But these ** lueses,'* without either scurrility or invec* 
tive, are the dullest things imaginable ; abstract proposi- 
tions were not palatable to the multitude; and then it 
was, after the trial had been made, that Martin Jth 
niorand Senior^ attempted to revive the spirit of the old 
gentlem^ ; but, if sedition has its progress, it has also 
its decline ; and if it could not strike its blow wh«i 
TOL. II. 20 ^ 
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Besides, thej were grave admonisherS) and -the 
mob are composed of Iaughenw>^ The Mattinists 
were better counteracted by the Wits on the 
Government side, by their extraordinary effijh 
sions, prodigal of humour and invective almost 

jtroDgest, it only pnled and made grimaces, prognoflticf; 
of weakness and dissolution. This is admirably touched 
lD**Pappe with an Hatchet** "Now Old Martin ap- 
peared, with a wit wom.into me socket, twingling and pink- 
ing like the shuflfe of a candle ; quantimi mutahju ab Ulo, 
bow unlike the knaye he was before, not for malice, but 
lor sharpnesse ! The hogshead was even come to the haun- 
cing, and nothing could be drawne from him but dregs ; 
yet the emptie caske sounds lowder than when it was full, 
and protests more in his waining than he could perform in 
bis waxing. I drew neere the sillie soul, whom I found 
quiTcring in two sheets of protestation paper (alluding to 
the work mentioned here in the following Note ^.) O how 
meager and leane he looked, so crest falne that his combe 
bung down to his bill ; and had I not been sune it was the 
ioture of Entrie, I should have sworn, it had ^ been the 

lage of Death : so like the verie anatomic of MisGlue£ 
that one might see through all the ribbes of his con- 
icience. 

In another rare pamphlet frmn the same school, *< F^ 
quill of England to Martin Junior, in a countercujflfe given 
to Martin Junior," he humorously threatens to write 
♦* The Owle's Almanack, wherein your jiight labours be set 
down r* and ^ some fruitful volumes of * The Lives ofik^ 
Saints,' which, maugr^ your father's five hundred sohs, 
ahall be printed," with ** hays, jiggs, and roundelays, and 
madrigals, serving for Epitaphs for his father's hearse." 
This was the proper way to reply to such writers, by dri- 
^iojg them out of the field with their own JmplemeBts i>i 






unparalleled ; and Farther Martin and his tw6 
,8ons more intelUpbly received 

^ A sound Boxe of the Bare,' in ' a Pistle' to ' th^ 
father, and the two sonnes, Huffe, Ruffe, and Snuffe, |p 
the three tame ruffians of the Church, who take pep- 
per in the nose because they cannot marre Prelate's 
grating f 

when they once met^ith an adversary who 
openly declared, 

'^ I profess rayling, and think it is as good a eudgd 
for a Martin as a stone for a dogge, or a whip for ah 
ape, or pdson for a rat Who would curry an ass with 
,an ivory comb?. Give this beast thistles for proven- 
der. I doe but yet angle with a silken flie, to see 
whether Martins will nibble, and if I see that, why 
then I have wormes for the nonce, and will give them 
line enough, like a trowte, till they swallow both 
hooke and line, and then, Martin, beware your gills, 
for ril make you daunce at the pole's end. . y,^ 

^^ Fill thy answer as full of lies as of lines, sw^Hf 
like a toade, hiss like an adder, bite like a dog, and 
chatter like a monkey, 4py pen is prepared,, and my 

warfare ; and this author and his party more honourably 
triumphed than the Government, who silenced Martin 
Mar-Prelate by the cord. Pasqnill of England admirably 
observed of the papers of this faction, " Doubt not but 
that the same reckoning in the ende will be made of you, 
which your favourers commonly make of their old shooes ; 
when they are past wearing, they barter them awaie for 
newe broomes, or carry them forth to the dun^-hlll) and 
kave them th«re.*' 
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mmd; and if you chaunce to find anie wone woids 
than youbroughte, let them be pi^i yoar Dad's die 
tionarie. Farewell, and be hhngK; and I pray God 
you fare no worse. Your's at an' hoar's wamii^.'* 

Nor did the Court-party succeed more happily 
when they persecuted Martin, broke up his 
presses, and imprisoned his assistants. Never 
did Sedition travel so fast, nor conceal itself so 
closely ;4or they empl%ed a moveable press ; 
and, as soon as it was surmised that Martin was 
in Surrey,' it was found he was removed to 
Northamptonshire, while the next account came 
that he was shewing his head in Warwickshire. 
And long they invisibly conveyed . fhemselvesi 
till in Lancashire the snake was scotched, by the 
Earl of Derby, with all its little brood. " 

u Some of these works still bear evident marks that 
the ** pursuivants ** were hunting the printers. **The 
FrotestatyoD of Martin Mar-Prelate, wherein, notwidi- 
'-%taiiding the surprisiug of the Printer, he maketh it 
knowne vnto the world, that he feareth neither proud 
priest, tirannous prelate, nor godlesse cat^r-cap ; but defi- 
eth all the race of them,'* Eluding '* a challenge" to 
meet them personally — ^was probably one of their latest 
efforts. The printing and the orthography shew all the 
imperfections of that haste in which they were forced' to 
print this Work. As they k>st their strength, they were 
getting more venomous. Among the little Martins dis- 
turbed in the hour of parturition, but already christened, 
there were : *« Episto Mastiz ;" ** The Lives and Doings 
^ Ei^iish Popes i" «« ItmenudiuD} or Yieitatioiiis »" •• LaiS- 
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Conspiracy, like other misery, " acquaints a 
man with 8trang4|||ed-feUows ;" and the present 
Confederacy conilspes persons of the most vari"* 
ous descriptions, and perhaps of very opposrte 
▼lews- The writers of these Martin Mar-pre- 

ft 

bethlsms," The " Itinerary" was a survey of every Cler^ 
gyman of England ! and served as a model to a similar 
Work, which appeared during the time of the Commofh" 
wealth. The ** Lambethisms" were secrets Arulged by 
Martin; who, it seems, had got into the paDace itself! 
Their productions were, probably, often got up in hasten 
in utter scorn of the Horatian precept. 

As a great curiosity, I preserve a fragment in the 8cot^ 
fi^A dialect, which well describes them and their view&. 
The title is wanting in the only copy I have seen ; but it* 
extreme rarity is not its only value : there is sometfatni^ 
venerable in the criticism, and poignant in the political 
sarcasm. 

** Weil lettred clarkig endite their warkes, quoth Horace, slow aQ|l 

geasoun, 
Bot thou can wise forth buike hy buike, at every sport and seasooni^^ 
For men of litrature t* endite so fiut, them doth not fitte, wS 

Enanter in them, as in thee, their pen outrun thair witte. 
THifBhaftis of foolis are soone shot out, but fro the merke they stray : 
Bo art thou ^bbe toguibe andftunte, but rouest all the waj. 
Quhen thoa hast parbrackt out thy gorge, and shot out all thy ^ 

rowes, 
See that thou hold thy clacke, and hang thy quiver on the gallows, 
Els Clarkis will soon all be Sir Johns, the priestis craft will empaire^ 
And Dickin, Jackin, Tom, and Hob, mon sit in Rabbles chaire. 
Let Oeorg and Nichlas, cheek by jol, boChe still on cock-horse yode, 
That dignitie of Pristis with thee may hau a long abode. 
Els Lit^ture mon spredde her wings, and piercing welkin bright, 
Txt Heaven, firom whence she did fint wend, retire and take her fligtiti 
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late books have been tolerably ascertainedy'' 
consideriog the secrecy with^hich they were 
printed; sometimes at night ^jM>metimes hid in 
cellars, and never long in one place ; besides the 
artifices used in their dispersion, by the motley 
personages, held together by an invisible chain 
of confederacy. I find men of learning, and of 
rigid lives, intimately associated with dissipated, 
or witfaJljpD ardently-tempered youths ; connect- 
ed, too, with maniacs, whose lunacy had taken a 
revolutionary turn ; and men of rank, combining 
with old women and cobblers. ^* Such are the 

^ *'Mo6t of the hocks un^et MaKin's name wer*^ com- 
posed by John Penrj, John Hdall, John Field, and Job 
Throckmorton, who all concurred in making Martin. . See 
Answer to Throgmorton's Letter by Satelifie, p. 70; 
•More Work for a Cooper j' and 'Hey, any Work for a 
Cooper ;' and * Some layd open in his Coloars ;*^ were com- 
posed by Job Throckmorton." MS, Note Inf Thomas Bof 
leer.— Udall, indeed, denied haying any concern in thesis 
iBTectlves, and professed to disapprove of them. We isee 
Cartwright, howerer, of quite a different opinion. Ib 
UdalPs library, some MS. Notes had been seen by a per- 
son who considered them as materials for a Martin Mar- 
prelate work in embryo, which Udall confessed was written 
** by a friend." All the writers were silenced Ministers ; 
though, it is not improbable, that their scandalous ^es, 
and much of the ribaldry, might hare been contribnted by 
their lowest retainers, those purveyors for the mob, of 
what they lately chose to call their ** Pigs-Meat." 

^* The execution of Hacket, and condemnation cf hii 
party, who had declared him ** King of Europe," so that 



party-coloured apostles of insurrection ! and thui 
thieir Iionourabley^ipid dishonourable motives lie 
so blended togetl^pr, that the historian cannot- 
separate > them. At the moment the haughtjr 

England was only a province to him, is noted in our Gen* 
cral History of England. This was the first serions blodr 
which alarmed the Paritanic party. Donfotless, this man 
was a mere maniac, and his ferocious passions Iffoke out 
early in life ; but, in that day, they permitteIRk lunacy 
as a plea for any politician. Cartwright held: an inter* 
course with that party, as he had with .(Barrow, said tm 
have been a debauched youth ; yet we had a sect df Bar- 
rowists ; and Robert Brown, the founder of another sect^ 
namedafter him BronnUts ; which became very formida* 
ble. This Brown, for his relationship, was patronized hj 
Cecil, Earl of Btirleigh. He was a man of violent passions. 
He had a wife, with whom he never lived, and a churcb» 
wherein he never preached, observes the characterizing 
Fuller, who knew him, when Fuller^'was young. In one of 
the pamphlets of the time I have seen, it'^is mentioned, 
that being reproached with beating his wife, he replied : 
^< I do not beat Mrs. Brown as my wife, bat as a curst crotsj^ 
4>ld woman." He closed his life in prison; not for his 
opHlons, but for Ills brutality to a constable. The old wo- 
men, and the cobblers connected with these Martin Mar- 
prelates, are noticed in the burlesque epitaphs on Martin's 
death, supposed to be made by his favourites ; a humor- 
ous appendix to *' MaKin's Monthminde.*' Few political 
conspiracies, whenever religion forms a pretext, is without 
a woman. One Dame Lawson is distinguished, changing 
her '* silke for sacke ;" and other names might be added 
of ladies. Two cobblers are particularly noticed, as somet 

aC tbe jodttstriQUS purreyors of seditiom througti the Kjog^ 
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jipirit of a conspirator is striking at the bead of 
established authority, he is hij^elf crouching to 
the basest intimates ; and to .escape, often, from 
lUi ideal degradation, he can bear with a^real one« 

Horn ; Cliffe, the cobbler, and one Newman. Cliffe's Epi- 
|lph, OD his friend Martin, is not without hiunoar t—* 

'* Adieu, both naule and bristles now for euer ; 
The shoe and soale — ^Ah, woe is me ! — must sever. 
Bewail^ mioe awle, thy shaipest point is gone ; 
M 7 bnMe^s broke, and I am left alone. 
Farewell old shoes, thumb-stall, and dooting-leather ; 
Martin is gone, and we undcme together.*' 

Nor is Newman, the other cobbler, less mortified aii& 
^thetic. "The London Corresponding Society'* had a 
jDore ancient origin than that sodality was aware. # 

^ My hope once was, ny old shoes should be stitcht ; 
My thumbs ygilt, that were before bepicht : 
Now Martin's gone, and laid full deep in«ground. 
My gentry's lost, before it could be found." 

Among the Martin Mar-prelate books was one entitled 
* The Cobbler's book." This I have not seen ; but these 
Cobblers probably picked up intelligence for these scandal- 
6US chronicles. The Writers, too, condescended to uter- 
eperse the cant-dialect of the populace, with which^e 
Cobblers doubtless assisted these learned men, when bnned 
in their buflRionery. Hence all their vulgar gibberish ; 
the Shibboleth of the numerous class of their admirers ; 
such as, **0 whose <a«.^" John Kankerbury, for Canter- 
bury; Pa2£n-politans, for Metropolitans; and more of 
this stamp Who could imagine that the writers of these 
scurrilities were learned men, and that their patrons were 
men of rank. We find two Knights heavily fined tor se- 
creting thpse books in their cellars. But it is the nature 
oj Rebeilion to unite the two eitremes ; for narU stirs the 
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Of the heads of this party, I shall notice Peii- 
rj and Udall) two self-devoted victims to Non- 
conformitj. Tha«iDOst active was John Penry, 
or Af Hehrjf* He exulted that ** he was born 
and bred in the mountains of Wales :" he had 
however studied at both our Universities. He 
had all the heat of his soil, and of his party. 
He ** wished that his head might not go down to 
the grave in peace/' and was just thii man to 
obtain his purpose. When he and his papers 
were at length seized, Penry pleaded tl)at he 
could, not be tried for sedition, professing un- 
bounded loyalty to the Q,ueen : such is the usual 
plea of even violent Reformer!. Yet how could 
Elizabeth be the Sovereign, unless she adopted 
the mode of Government planned by these Re<> 
formers ? In defence of his papers, he declared 
that they were only the private memorandums of 
a scholar, in which, during his wanderings about 
the Kingdom, he had collected all the objections 
he had heard against the Government. Tet 
tli/Sse, though written down, might not be his own. 

populace to rise, and excess the higher orders. This idea 
18 admirablj expressed in one of oar elder Poets : 

** Want madp them murmur ; for the people, who 
To get tkeir bread, do wrestle with their iate, 
Or those, who in iuperfluooa riot flow. 

Soonest rebel. Convulsioms in a state, 
Like those which natural bodies do oppress. 
Rife from repletion, or from emptiness.** 

Jkyn^t Henry VIU 
VOL. II. 21 
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He observed, that they were not «ven Engliih, 
nor intelligible to his accusers ; but a few Welch* 
iRms could not save Ap Henry ^^ and the Judge, 
assuming the hardy position, that scribere est 
agere, the author found more honour conferred 
on his MSS. than his genius cared to receive. 
It was this very principle which proved so fatal, 
at a later period, to a more elevated Politician than 
Peniy ; jmt Algernon Sidney, perhaps, possessed 
not a spirit more Roman. ^ State necessity 
claimed another victim ; and this ardent young 
man, who, after condemnation, had his death 
unexpectedly postponed, was suddenly hurried 
froih his dinner to a temporary gallows ; a cir* 

13 The writer of Algernon Sidney's Memoirs could not 
have known this fact, or he wpald not havasaid that *' this 
was the first indictment of high treason, upon which an^ 
man lost his life, for writing any thii^^ mithovt pifbUtking 
it,** Edit. 1751, p. 21. It is curious to have Sidney's 
own opinion on this point. We discover this on his trial. 
He gives it, assuming one of his own noble principles^ not 
likely to be allowed by the wretched Tories of that dim. 
Addressing the yillainons Jefiries, the Lord Chief Justice : 
'* My Lord, I think it is a right qfMaankmd^ and *tis exercited 
by aU stuAimis men, to write, in their Own closets, what 
they please, for their own memory ; and no man can be 
answerable for it, unless they publish it.*' — ^Jeffries replied: 
«« Pray don't go away with ihaJt right qf Mcmkind, that it 
is lawful for me to write what I will in my own closet, so 
I do not publish it. We must not endure men to talk 
^thns, that by the right qf Nature 6Tery man may contrive 
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cunifitaiice marked by its cruelty, bmt desigtied 
to prevent an expected tumult. ^ 

Contrasted mij^ this fiery Mar*'prelate, was 
another, the learned and subtile John Udall. 
His was the spirit which dared to do all that 

mischief in his own chamber, and is not to be punished 
t^l] he thinks fit. to be called to it.'* — ^Jeffries was a profli- 
gate sophist, but his talents were as great as bis vices. 

^^ Peniy's unfinished Petition, which he designed to 
have presented to the Queen before the trial, is a bold 
energetic composition ! his Protestation, after the trial, a 
pathetic prayer ! Neale has preserved both, in his History 
of the Puritans. With what simplicity of eloquence he 
remonstrates on the temporizii^ Government of Elizabeth. 

He thus addresses the Queen, under the title of 

Madam :•— " Your standing is, and has been, by the Gospel : 
it is little beholden to you, for any thing that appears. 
The practice of your Government shews, that if you could 
have ruled without the Gospel, it would have been doubtful 
whether the Gospel should be established or not; for now 
that you are established in your Throne by the Gospel, you 
suffer it to reach no farther than the end of your sceptre 
limiteth unto it.*' — Of a milder, and more melancholy cast, 
is the touching language, when the hope of life, but not 
the firmness of his cause, had deserted him. *' I look not to 
live this week to an end. I never took myself for a rebuker, 
much less for a reformer of States and Kingdom^. I never 
did any thing in this cause for contention, vain-glory, or to 
draw disciples after me. Great things, in this life, I never 
sought for : suflSciency I faiid, with great outward trouble x 
but most content I was with my lot, and content with my 
untimely death, though I leave behind me a friendless 
widow and four inflEuats.*' — Such is often the pathetic ciy 
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Penry had dared^ jet Gonductiog himself in the 
heat of action with the tempered wariness of age : 
^* If they silence me as a minister," saud he» ** it 
will allow me leisure to write ; and then I will 
give the Bishops such a blow as shall make thiir 
hearts ache." It was agreed among the party 
taeither to denj, or to confess, writing any of their 
books, lest among the suspected the real author 
mighl thw be discovered, or forced solemnly to 
deny his own work ; and when the Bishop of 

of the simple-hearted, who fall the victims to the politieal 
Tiews of more designing beads. Cartwright and Trayen, 
the chief movers of this Faction, retreated, with haste 
and cantion, from the victims they had conducted to the 
place of execution, while they themselves sank into a 
quiet forgetfnlness and selfish repose. 

We could hardly have imagined that this eloquent and 
serious young man was that Martin Mar-Prelate who so 
long played the political ape before the populace, with all 
the mummery of their low bufibonery, and even mimicking 
their own idioms. The populace, however, seems to have 
been divided in their opinions respecting the sanity of his 
politics, as appears by some ludicrous lines, made on Plft^ 
ry's death, by a Northern Rhimer. 

**The Welchman is hanged, 
Who at our Kirlce flanged, 
And at. the State banged. 

And brened art hk haka: 
And though he be hanged, 
Yet he is not wraqged; 
The De'il has him fanged 

In his Icruked kluirs.** 

Wtever't Funentt M9numenu, p, 58, Edit* IMl^ 



Rochester, to catch Udall by surprisoi doddenly 
said, ^^Let me ask 70a a question concerning 
jrour book," the wary Udall replied, " It is not 
jret proved to be mine !" He adroitlj explained 
airaj the offending passages the lawyers picked 
out of his book,, and in a contest between him 
ttnd the Judge, not only repelled him with his 
own arms, but when his lordship would hav^ 
Wrestled on points of Divinity, Udall expertly 
perplexed the lawyer, hy shewing he had com- 
mitted an anachronism of four hundred years ! 
tie was equally acute with the witnesses ; for, 
when one deposed that he had seen a catalogue 
of Udall's library, in which was inserted "The 
Demonstration of Discipline," the anonymous 
book for which Udall was prosecuted, with great 
higenuity he observed, that this was rather an 
argument that he was not the author, for " scho^ 
lars use not to put their own books in the catalogue 
of those they have in their study." We observe 
with astonishment the tyrannical decrees of our 
Courts of Justice, which lasted till the happy 
Revolution. The Bench was as depraved in 
their notions of the rights of the subject in the 
ireign of Elizabeth, as in those of Charles II. and 
James II. The Court refused to hear Udall's 
witnesses, on this strange principle, that " Wit- 
nesses in favour of the Prisoner were against ihk. 

voh. II. 21 ^ 
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Queen V' To which Udall replied, «' It is (or 
the Queen to hear all things, when the life of 
an/ of her subjects is in question." The Crim- 
inal felt what was just, more than his Judges ; 
and yet the Judge, though to be reprobated fi^ 
his mode, calling so learned a man ^' Sirrah!" was- «* 
right in the thing, when he declared that ^ jou 
would bring the Queen and the Crown under 
your girdles." It is remarkable, that Udall re* 
peatedly employed that expression which Alger*- 
Hon Sidney left as his last legacy to the people, 
when he told them he was about to die for ^ that 
Old Cause in which I was from my youth en- 
gaged." Udall perpetually insisted on *^ The 
Cause,^* This was a term which served at ]east 
for a watch-word : it rallied the scattered mem- 
bers of the Republicai) party. The precision ot 
the expression might have been difficult to ascer- 
tain ; and perhaps, like every popular expedient, , 
varied with ^^ existing circumstances." I did not, 
however, know it had so remote an origin as in 
the reign of Elizabeth; and suspect it may still, 
be freshened up, and varnished over^ for any 
present occasion. 

The last stroke for Udall's character is the 
history of his condemnation. He suffered the 
crual mockery of a pardon granted conditionally, 
by the intercession of the Scottish Monarch, but 
never signed by the Queen — and Udall mouT- 
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dered away the remnant of his days in S rigid 
imprisonment. ^^ 

^t Observe what different conclusions are drawn from 
tiie same fact by opposite writers. Heylin, arguing tl(at 
Udall had been justly condemned, adds, ** the man remained 
a living rnqnumerU of the archbishop's extraordinary good* 
ness to him, in the presenring of that lite which by the 
law he had forfeited." But Neale on the'same point, con- 
siders him as one who <* died for his conscience, and stands 
upon record as a monument of the oppression and cruelty 
of the Goyernment.** All this opposition of feeling is of 
the nature of party-^pirit : but what is more curious in 
the history of human nature, is the change of opinion in 
the same family, in the course of the same generation. 
The son of this Udall was as great a zealot for Conformity, 
and as great a sufferer for it from his father's party, when 
they possessed political p«wer. This son would not sub- 
mit to their oaths and covenants, but, with bis bedridden 
wife, was' left unmercifully to perish in the open streets. 

Waiker''^ Sujferingt tfthc Clergy % Put £• p* 178» 
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As a literary curiosity, I shall preserrc a 
very rare poetical tract, *which describes with 
considerable force the Revolutionists of the reign 
of Elizabeth. They are indeed those of wild 
democracy ; and the subject of this satire will, I 
fear, be never out of time. It is an admirable 
political satire agsunst a mob-government. In 
our poetical history, this specimen too is curious, 
for it will shew that the stanza in alternate 
rhimes, usually denominated Elegiac, is adapted 
to very opposite themes. The solemnity of the 
versification is impressive, and the satire equally 
dignified and keen. 

The taste of the mere modern Reader had 
been more gratified by omitting some unequal 
passages ; but, after long deliberation, I found 
that so short a composition would be injured 
by dismembering extracts. I have distinguish- 
ed by Italics the lines to which I desire the 
Reader's attention, and have added a few Note's, 
to clear up some passages which might '-appear 
obscure. 
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MARTIN MARrPRELAtE.i 

(Mb Saeerdotumfatuo turbaharab mimi^ 
LaHhir et pastim JUKgmds hmot. 

Since Reason, Martm^ cannot stay ihj p^, 
WeHI see what rime will do ; have at thee then! 

A Disard late skipt out upon our stage, 
But in a^sacke, that no mair might him see; 

And though we know not yet the paltrie page, 
Himselfe hath Martin made his name to bee. 

A proper name, and for his feates most fit; 

The only thing wherein he hath shew'd wit 

Who knoweth not, that Apes, men MarUns call,' 
Which beast, this baggage seemes as Hwere him* 
selfe : 

m 

1 In Herberts Typog. Antiq. p. 1689, this tract Is in- 
titnled, ** A Whip for an Ape, or Martin displaied.'' I 
hare abo seen the poem with this title. Readers were 
then often invited to an old book by a change of title : in 
•ome cases I think the same work has been published with 
several titles. 

' Martin was a name for a bird, and a cant term for an, 
jiss ; and, as it appears here, an Jpe. Our Martrnt^ con* 
sidered as birds, were often reminded that their proper 
food was " hempen seed," which at length cboaked them, 
That it meant an Ah appears from ** Pappe wiU|i a fiatcfte 
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So as Ix^ nature, nurture, name» and all. 

Of thatVexpressed in this apish elfe. 
Which He make good to Martin Marre-als face, 
In three plaine poynts, and will not bate an ace. 

For, first, the Ape delights with moppes andmawes^ 
And inocketh Prince and Peasants all alike. 

This jesting Jacke^ that no good manners knowes. 
With his Ass&'heeles presumes aU states to strike. 

Whose scofifes so* stinking in each nose doth smell, 
As all mouthes saie of Dolts he beares the bell. 

Sometimes his chappes do walke in poynts tQO 
high. 

Wherein th^ Ape himself a Woodcock tries. 
Sometimes with floutes he drawes his mouth awrie, 

And sweares by his ten bones, and falselie lies. 
Wherefore be what he will I do not passe ; 
He is the paltriest Ape that euer was. 

Such fleering, leering, jarring fooles bopeepe. 
Such hahas! teehees ! weehees! wild colts play; 

Such Sohoes ! whoopes and ballowes ; hold and 
keepe ; 
Such rangings, ragings, reuelings, roysters ray; 

With so foule mouth, and knaue at euery catchy 

'Tis some knaue's nest did surely Martin hatch. 

Now cut he runnes with Cuckowe king of May ^ 
Then in he leapes with a wild Morrice daiunc»: 

et/' ** Be thou Martin the bird or Martio the beast, a 
bird with the longest bill, or a least with the longest ears, 
there's a net spread for your neck." ' Sign. B. 5. There 
is an old French proverb, quoted by Cotgrave, voce Mar- 
tin : '* Plm d'^wi A89B « lafoirej a nom MAaTiv.*' 
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Then strikes he up Datne Lanmn^s* Inrtie lay ; 

Then comes Sir Jr^rte«ale*tuh, taippMlby chaunc^, 
Which makes me fcesse, and I can shrewdly m^I, 

He loves bolh t'one and t'other passing well. 

Thm shraighty as ifuwgh he were UstraUed fuiU, 
He tkufdk Wee a cut-purse k^fde m fparde ; 

Atid ruddy rmifs tmth ali his mame and mighty 
As^nst hUk knights and l&rds nrithma regards 

Bo ns Bridewell must tame ins flronken fits. 

And BeHem help io bring lilm to his wits. 

But, Martin^ why, in matters of such wei^t, 

Doest thou thus play ike dame, and dauncmg 
fcok? 

O Sir (quoth he) this is a pleasant haite 

Far men cfscriSy to traine them to my schoole. 

Ye noble stattSy how can you like hereef, 

A shameUss Ape at your sage head should scoffe ? 

Good Noddie, now leaue scribblii^ iq such matters ; 

They are no tooles for fooles to tend unto ; 
Wise men regard not what mad monkies patters ! 

3 Martin was a protegs of this Da$ne Lamsen, There 
appear to bare been few political conspiracies without s 
woman, wheneyer Religion forms a part. This dame n 
thus noticed in the mock Epitaphs on Martin's funeral : 

" Away with silk, for I will mourn in saeke ; 
Martin is dead, our new sect goes to wraj^. 
Come, gossips mine, put finger in the eie, 
He made us laugh, but now must make us orie,*' 



** Sir JeffHe*8 ale-tub*' alludes to two knights, who were 
Ruinously fined, and hardly escaped with life, for their 
patronage of Martin. 
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^were trim a beast should teach men \vhat to do. 
Now Tarki(m^s dead, the consort lackes a Vice. 

# 

For knaue aiid foole thou maist bear prick and price. 

The sacred sect, and perfect pure precise, 

Whose cause must be by Scpggin*s jest maiit- 
teinde, 

Te shewe, although that Purple, Apes disguise, 
Yet Apes are still, and so must be, disdainde. 

For though your Lyons hokes rveake eyes escapes^ 

Your bailing bookes bewraies you aUfor Apes. 

The next point is. Apes use to tosse and teare 
What once their fidling fingers fasten on ; 

And clime alofi^ and cast donm euery where^ 
And neuer staies till all that stands be gon ! 

Now whether this in Martin be not true. 

You wiser heads marke here what doth ensue. 

What is it not that Martin doth not rent ? 

Cappes, tippets, gownes, black chuiers, rotchets 
white ; 
Communion bookes, and homelies ; yea, so bent 

To teare, as women's wimples feele his spite. 
Thus tearing all, as all apes use to doo, 
He teares Avithall the Church of Christ in two. 

Marke now what thinges he meanes to tumble 
downe. 

For to this poynt to look is worth the while, 
In one that makes no choice 'twixt cap and crowne, 

Cathedrall churches he would fain untile, 
And snatch up bishops' lands, and catch away 
All gaine of learning for his prouling pray. 

VOL* II. 22 
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And Uihtke you not he will pull donme M kngA 
As well ihf top from tower as cocke fitom steeple; 

And when his head hath gotten some more strength^ 
To play wiUi Prince as now he doth with People : 

Yes, be that now saith, Why should Bishops bee ? 

Will next crie out, Why Kings? The Saincts are 
free'! 

The Germaine boores with Clergiemen began. 
But neuer left till Prince and Peers were dead. 

Jadce Leyden was a holy zealous man. 
Bid ceast not tUlthe Crowne was on his head. 

And Martinis mate, Jacke Strawe^ would alwaies 
ring . 

The Clergie^s faults, but sought to kill the King. 

«' O that,'' quoth Martin^ ^ chwere a Nobleman i" * 

Avaunt, vile villain ! 'tis not for such gwads. 
And of the Counaell, too : marke Princes then : 

These roomes are raught at by these lustie lada. 
For Apes must cUmbe, and neuer stay their wit, 
Untill on top of highest Miles they sit. 

What meane they els, in euerie towne to craue 
There Priest and King like Christ himself to be ; 

And for one Pope ten thousand Popes to have^ 
And to controU the higher he or she? 

Aske Scotland that, whose King so loqg they crost, 

As he was like his kingdome to haue lost. 

Beware ye States and N<>bles of this lande, 
The Clergie is but one of these men'fr batten. 

4 Chemre, i. e. ** that I were,'^ alluding to their fre- 
quently adopting the comipt phrasec^oigy oif the j^ojpnU/ee, 
tp catch the ears of the mob, ■ *- 
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The Ape at laai on master^s neck will slanit: 

Then gegge hetimes these gaping greedie guUs, 
Least that too soone, and then too late yefeele^ 
He strikes at head that first began with heele. 

The third tricke is, whoA Apes by flattering waies 
Cannot come by with biting^ they wUl sneAch ; 

Our MarUn makes no bones, but plainely saies, .' 
Their fists shall walke, they will both bite and 
scratch. 

HeUl make their hearts to ake, and will not foi1e> 

Where pen cannot^ their penknife shall prevedL * 

But this is folse, he saitfa he did but mock : 
A foole he was, that so his words did scanne. 

He only meant with pen their pates to knocke ; 
A knaue he is, that so turns cat in pan. 

But, Martin, sweare and stare as deepe as hd!» 

Thy sprite, thy spite and mischeuous mind doth tell. 

The thing that neither Pope wUh booke nor buU^ 
Nor Spanish King wiOi ships couUdoe mtheuty 

Our Martins heere at home will worki at JuU ; 
If Prince curbe not betimes that rabble rout. 

That is, destroy both Church and State and all; 

For if t' one faile, the other needes must &1L 

Thou England, then, whom God doth make so glad 
Through Gospel's grace and Prince's prudent 
reigne, 

' It is a singular coincidence, that Amauld, in his caasHc 
retort on the Jesuits, said, *^ I do not fear yonr pen, hat 
ytur penknife,** The play on the words tells eren better 
la our language than ip the orlginal^jpftnne and can^. 
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Take heede least thou at last be made as &ad, 
Through Martin's makebates . marring, to thy 
paine. 
For he mam all and maketh nought, nor will, 
Saue lies and strife, and works for England's ill. 

Andyegraue men that answere Martin's mowesj 
He mocks the morcj and you m vain loose times. 

Jjcaue Apes to Doggs to baitCy their skins to Crowes, 
And let old Lanam^ lashe him with his rimes. 

TTie beast is proud when men wey his endUings; 

Let his workes goe the' wale of all wast writings. 

JNow, Martin^ yon that say you will spawne out 
Your broyling bratteg, in eurey towne to dwell, 

We will prouide in each plac^ for your route^ 
A bell mid whippc that Apes do loue so well. 

And if yo skippe, and will not wey the checke, 

We '11 haue a springe, and catch you by the neckf;. 

And so adieu, mad Martin, marre the land 
Leaue off thy worke, and " more work" "^ hearest 
fhou me : 

. • I know of only one Lanekam, who wrote " A Narra- 
tiye of the Oueen^s Visit at Kenilworth Castle, 1575/* 
He was probably a redoubtable Satirist. I do not find his 
name in Ritson^s Bibliographia Poetica, 

"^ Alluding to the title of one of their most virulent li- 
bels against Bishop Ck)oper. '* More work for a Cooper.*' 
Cooper, in his admonition to the people of England, had 
justly observed, that this Mar^Prelate ought to have many 
other names. " The author calleth himself by a famed 
name, Martin Mar-Prelate ; a very fit name, undoubtedly » 
but if this outrageous spirit of boldness be not stopped 
speedily, I fear he will prove himstfttn be not only Mar-^ 
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Thjr troric's sought worth, take better worke in 

hand« 
Thou marr*st thy mcrkcj and thy work tviU marre 

thee. 
Worke not anewe, least it doth work thy wracke. 
And then make worke for him that worke doth 

lacke. 

And this I warn thee, Martin's Monckies-face, 
Take heed of me ; my rime doth charm thee bad> 

I am a rimer of the Irish race. 
And haue alreadie rimde thee staring mad« 

But if thou cease not thy bald jests to spread, 

I'le never leave till I have rimde thee dead. 

Prelate, but Mar^Prince, Mar^tate, Mar^LaWf Mar» 
Magistrate, all togierther, until he bring it to an Equalitie."' 

I will close this Note with an Extract from ** Pappe 
with a Hatchet," which illnstrates the ill effects of all 
sudden reforms, by ao apposite and original image. 

*' There was an aged man, that lived in a well ordered 
Commonwealth, by the space of threescore years, and find- 
11^, at the lengthy that by the heate of some men's braines, 
and the warnmess of ether men's blood, that newe altera* 
lions were in hanunering, and that it grewe to such am 
height, that all the desperate and discontented persons 
were readie to mnne their heads against their head ; com- 
ming into the midst of these Mutiners, cried, as loude as 
his yeeres. would allow: — ^Springalls, and Tnripened 
youths, whose wisedcunes are yet in the blade, when thia 
BDowe shall be melted (laying his hand on his siluer haires) 
then shall yon find store of dust, and rather wUh for the 
oontinuance qf a long frost, than the incommmg qf an 
imHmekf ih(m\^* 
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Anecdote (if a Bishop and a Doctor-^Dr. Middleton and 
Dr, Bentley — Warburton and Dr. Taylor-^fFarburton and 
JEdwards^Swyt and Drydenr^Pepe and Bentl^ — fFhjf 
Fiction is necessary for Satire, according to Lord Rochester^ $ 
Coitfessionr^Rowe and AddUonr^Pope and Atterbury — Sir 
John Hawkins and George Steevens — A fierce controversia!^ 
Author a dangerous Neigkbour^-^A ludicrous instance qfa 
literary Qmrrelfrom persomd motives qf Bohtm and thB 
Wikthamists, 

liiTERART Quarrels have abundantly sprung^ 
from mere personal motives ; and Controversies 
purely literary, sometimes of magnitude, have 
broken out, and been voluminously carried on, 
till the Public are themselves involved in the 
Contest, while the true origin lies concealed in 
some sudden squabble ; some neglect of petty 
civility ; soipe unlucky epithet; or some casual 
observation dropped without much consideration, 
which mortified v enraged the Author* Ho$ 
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greatlj Jias passion prevailed in literary history ! 
How often the most glorious pages in the Chron- 
icles of Literature are tainted with the Secret 
History which must be placed by their side, so 
that the origin of many considerable works, which 
do so much honour to the heads of their authorf , 
sadly accuse their hearts. But the Heaven <jf 
Yirgil was dbturbed with Quarreh 



^ Tantene anunis ccelestibus irse f 

iEneid. 

^ Can Heavenly mmds such high resentment sbow?^ 

D&TDEN. 

And has not a profomid Observer of human 
affairs declared. Ex privatis odiis respublica 
crescU? individual hatreds aggrandize the Re« 
public. This miserable pbiloeophy wiH satisfy 
those who are content, from priralie vices, to de» 
rive public benefits. One wishes for a pmrer 
morality, and a more noble inspiration. 

There is an example in the present day of this 
kind, eminent for its unhappy success ; and this 
origin of a very remarkable volume may hereafter 
creep into the Secret History of our Literature. 
A great Philologer delivered a memorable Ser* 
mon, which besides the ^< sesquipedalia verbaJ^ 
was peiiiaps the longest that ever was heard — ^if 
iibt listened to. A Bishop, who had always 
played the part oPone of the most wary of Poli- 
ticians in privste life, and who-liaa himself either 
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employed^ or explained the French word Reit' 
nue, which no man better understood, happenedi 
in a singularly unguarded moment, to declare that 
he did not like " the Doctor*s vernacular Sep* 
mon." Scarcely ever, through the cool tenour 
of his polished conversation^, had his tamper 
warmed into a sarcasm. The Ikappy epithet wa» 
soon conveyed to the classical ear of the mod* 
ern Grecian : it was a wasp in it ! The Bishop 
had been in the days of adventure an Author, 
and an Author to serve his own private aims ; be 
had published some pieces of irony, which were 
thought more creditable to his wit than his feel- 
ings — and his great Patron certain prose and 
verse — all which they had rejected from their 
works. But this it is to be an Author 1 — his er» 
rours remain when he has outlived and corrected 
them. The mighty and vindictive Grecian in 
rage collected them all ; exhausted his own ge- 
nius in perpetuating follies ; completed the works 
of two Bishops in utter spite ; and has furnished 
Posterity with a specimen of the force of his 
^ vernacular" style, giving a lesson to the wary 
Bishop, who had scarcely ever wanted it all his 
life — of the dangers of an unlucky ^epithet ! 

Dr. Conyers Middleton, the Author of the 
Life of Gicero, seldom wrote but out of pique ; 
and he probably owed his origin as an Author 
to a circumstance of this nature. Middleton when 
^oung was a BUettante in Slosic; and Dr« 
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Bentley in contempt applied the epithet ^< fiddling 
Conjers/' Had the irascible Middleton broken 
his Violin about the head of the learned Grecian, 
and thus terminated the Quarrel, the epithet had 
then cost Bentlej's honour much less than it af» 
terwards did. It seems to have excited Middle- 
ton to deeper studies, which the great Bentley 
not long after felt, when he published Proposals 
for an edition of the New Testament in Greek. 
Middleton published his " Remarks, paragraph 
by paragraph, upon the Proposals," to shew that 
Bentley had neither talents nor materials proper 
for the work. This opened a great paper-war, 
and ag;ain our rabid Wolf fastened on the majes- 
tic 'Lion, " paragraph by paragraph." And 
though the Lion did affect to bear in contempt 
the fangs of his little active enemy, the flesh was 
torn. '' The Proposals" sunk before " the para? 
graph by paragraph," and no edition of the 
Greek Testament by Bentley ever appeared* 
Bentley's Proposals at first had met with 
the greatest success ; the subscription-money 
amounted to two thousand pounds, and it was 
known that his Nephew had been employed by 
him to travel abroad to collect these MSS. He 
declared he would make use of no MS. that was 
not a thousand years old, or above^ of which sort 
he had collected twenty, so that they made up a 
total of twenty thousand years. He was four 
years studying them before he issued his Propo- 
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sals. The Doctor rested most on eight Greek 
MSS* the most recent of which was one thousand 
years old. All this wore a very^imposing ap- 
pearance. At a touch the whole magnificent 
edilBce fell to pieces ! Middleton says, <^ His 
twenty old MSS. shrink at once to eight, and 
he is forced again to own that even of these eight 
there are oidy four which had not been used by 
Dr. Mill ;" arid these, Middleton, by his sarcas- 
tic reasoning, at last reduces to ^< some pieces 
only of the New Testament in MS." So that 
twenty MSS. and their twenty thousand years. 
Were battered by the " fiddling Conyers" into a ' 
Solitary fragment of little value ! Bentley re- 
turned the subscription-money, and would not 
publish ; the work still lies in its prepared state, 
And some good judges of its value have expressed 
a hope to see it yet published. But Bentley 
himself not was not untainted in this dishonour- 
able Quarrel : he well knew that Middleton was 
the Author of this severe attack ; but to shew 
his contempt of the real author, and desirous, in 
his turn, of venting his disappointment on a Dr. 
Colbatch, he chose to attribute it to him, and 
fell on Colbatch with a virulence that made the 
reply perfectly libellous, if it was Bentley's, as 
was believed. 

The irascibility of Middleton, disguising itself 
in a literary form, was still more manifested by a 
fact recorded of him by Bishop Newton. He 
VOL. ir« 23 
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had applied to Sir Robert Walpole for the Mas* 
terahip of the Charter-house, who honestly in- 
formed him a^t Bishop Sherlock with the other 
Bishops, were against his being chosen. Mid- 
dlcton attributed the origin of this opposition to 
Bishop Sherlock, and wreaked his Tengeance by 
publishing his ^* Animadversions upon Sherlock'^ 
Discourses on Prophecy.'' The book had been 
long published, and had passed through succes- 
sive editions ; but Middleton pretended he had 
never seen them before, and from this time Lam- 
bcth-house was a strong provocative for his yiih 
dictive temper. 

Nor was the other great adversary of Middle- 
ton, he who so long affected to be the Lord Pa- 
ramount, the Suzerain in the Feudal Empire^ 
rather than the Republic, of Letters — ^Warbur- 
ton himself, less easily led onto these murderous 
acts of personal rancour. A pamphlet of the 
day has preserved an Anecdote of this kind. 
Dr. Taylor, the Chancellor of Lincoln, once 
threw out in company an opinion derogatory io 
the scholarship of Warburton, who seems to have 
had always some choice spirits of liis legion.as 
Spies in the camp of an enemy, and who sought 
their Tyrant's grace by their violation of the so- 
cial compact. The Tyrant himself had an open- 
ness, quite in contrast with the dark under- 
works of his Satellites. He boldly interrogated 
our Critic, and Taylor replied, undayntedly and 
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more poignantly than Warburton .might have 
suspected, that '' he did not recollect ever «ajf- 
ing that Dr. Warburton was no scholar, but 
that indeed he had always thought so." To 
this intrepid spirit the World owes one of the re- 
markable Prefaces to the Divine Legation-— in 
(Which the Chancellor of Lincoln, intrepid as he 
•was, stands like a Man of Straw, to be buffeted 
and tossed about with all those arts of distortion 
« which the wit and virulence of Warburton almost 
every day was practising at his ^' established 
places of execution," as his Prefaces and Notes 
have been wittily termed. 

Even Warburton himself, who committed so 
many personal injuries, has, in his turn, most 
eminently suffered from the same motive. The 
.personal animosity of a mo%t ingenious Man was 
the real cause of the utter destruction of War- 
burton's critical reputation on Shakespeare. 
£dwards^ the Author of the << Canons of Criti- 
cism," when young and in the Army, was a visi- 
tor at Allen's of Prior-Park, the Patron of War- 
burton ; and in those literary conversations 
which ufiually occupied their evenings^ Warbur- 
ton affected to shew his superiority in his ac- 
quaintance with the Greek Writers, never suB- 
{lecting that a red coat covered more Greek 
than his own — ^whicb happened unluckily to be 
the case. Once, Edwards in the Library, taking 
down a Greek Author, explained a passage in a 
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* manner which did not suit probably with some 
MW theory of the great Inventor of so many ; a 
contest arose, in which Edwards discovered how 
Warburton came by his illegitimate knowledge 
of Greek Aiifl-ors : Edwards attempted to con- 
vince him that he really did not understand 
Oreek, and that his knowledge, such as it was, 
was derived from French Translations — a pro- 
voking act of literary kindness, whi^h took place 
in the presence of. Ralph AUen and his Niece, 
who, though they could not stand as umpires, 
did as witnesses^ An incurable breach took 
place between the parties ; and from this trifling 
altercation, Edwards produced the bitter *^ Ca- 
nons of Criticism," and Warburton those foam- 
ing Notes in the Dunciad. 

Such is the implacable nature of literary irascir 
bilityj Men, so tenderly alive to intellectual 
sensibility, find even the lightest toach profound- 
ly enter into the morbid constitution of the lite- 
rary temper ; and even minds of a more robust 
nature have given proof of a sickly delicacy hang- 
ing about them quite unsuspected. Swift is a re- 
markable instance of this kind : the foundation of 
the character of this great Wjt, was his excellent 
sense. Yet having, when young, composed one 
of the wild Pindarics of the time, addressed to 
the Athenian Society, and Dryden judiciously^ 
observing that ** cousin Jonathan would never be 
a Poet," the enraged Wit, after be had reached 
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(he maturitj of his own admirable judgmenti aqd 
must hare been well aware of the truth df th4 
friendly prediclion^ could never forgive itii He 
lias indulged the utmost licentiousness of petso-^ 
nal rancour ; he places Drjden by the side of 
the lowest of Poets ; he even piins miserably on hia 
name to degrade him as the emptiest of Writers ; 
and for that spirited Translation of Virgil which 
vran admired even by Pope, he employs the most 
grotesque sarcastic images to mark his dimir 
nuthre genius — for this Version-maker is so 
lost in Virgil, that he is like *^ the Lady in a 
Lobster; a mouse under a canopy of state; 
a shriveled Beau within the peni-^house of a full* 
bottomed perriwig.'' He never was generous 
enough to contradict his opinion, and persisted 
to the- last* Some Critic, about Swift's own 
time, astonished at his treatment of Dryden, de-* 
clares he muit liave been biassed by some pre- 
judice — the Anecdote here recorded, not then 
probably known, discovers it* 
■ What happened to Po)>e on the publication of 
his Homer shews all the anxious temper of the 
Author. Being in company with Bentley, the 
Poet was very desirous of obtaining the Doc- 
tor's opinion on it, which Bentley contrived to 
parry as well as he could ; but in these mat- 
ters an Author who calculates on a compliment, 
will risk every thing to obtain it. The question 
was more plainly put, and the answer was as 
VOL. ir. 23* 
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pbdnly given. Bentlej declared (hat ^^the verses 
were good yerses, bat the work is not Homer- 
it IB Spondanus !" From this interriew Posterity 
derives from the mortified Poet the full-length 
figure of *^ the slashit^ Bentley'' in the fourth 
book of the Dunciad ; 

'* The mighty Scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull» and humbled Milton^s strains.'* 

When Bentlej was told by some officious friend 
that Pope had abused him^ he only replied, ^< Ay, 
Uke enough ! I spoke against his Homer, and 
the portentous Cub never forgives !" Part of 
Pope's serefe Criticism only is true ; but to give 
full effect to their severity. Poets always infuse 
a certain quantity of fiction. This is an artifice 
absolutely necessary to practise ; so^ I GoHect 
from a great Master in the arts of Satire, and 
who once honestly avowed, that noMtire could be 
composed, unless it was personal ; and no perso* 
nalities would sufficiently 'adorn a poem, without 
lies. This great Satirfst was Rochester. Bur- 
net details a curious conversation between him* 
self and his Lordship, on this subject* The 
Bishop tells us that ** He would often go into 
the country, and be for some months wholly 
employed in study, or the sallies of his wit| 
chiefly directed to Satire. And this he often 
defended to me, by saying, there were some 
peopk that could not be kept in order, or admo- 
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iiishedl, but in this ij^aj.'' Burnet remonstratody 
and Rochester replied—^** A man could not write 
irith life, unless he were heated by revenge; for 
to make a satire without resentments, upon the 
cold notions of Philosophj, was as if a man 
would, in cold blood, cut men's throats who had 
never offended him. And he said, the lies in 
these libels came often in as ornaments^ that 
could not be. spared without spoiling the beauty 
of the poem/' It is useful to know how the 
materials of Satire are put together ; as thus the 
secret of pulling it io pieces more readilj, maj 
sometimes be obtained. 

These facts will sufficiently establish thia 
disgraceful principle of the personal motives 
which have influenced the Quarrels of Authors, 
and which they have only disguised, by giving 
them a literary form. Those who are conver- 
sant in literaiy hist<^ can tell how many works,, 
and some considerable ose», have entirely sprung 
out of the vengeance of Authors. Johnson, to 
whom the feetings of the' race were so wedl 
known, has made a curious observation, Whidk 
■one but an Author could have made : — ** The 
best advice to Authors would be, That they 
should keep out erf the way <rf one another." He 
says this in the Life of Rowe, on the occasion 
of Addison's Observations on Rowe's character* 
Rowe had expressed his happiness to Pope, of 
Addison's proiaotion ; and Pope, who wislwd to 
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conciliate Addison towards Rowe, mentioned i$. 
adding, that he believed Rowe was sincere. Addi- 
son replied, ** That he did not suspect Rowe feign- 
ed ; but the levity ofhi9iieiart is stich^ that he is 
Btruck with any new adventure ; and it would 
affect him just in the same manner, as if he heard 
I was going to be hanged." Warburton adds, 
that Pope said he could not deny but Addison 
understood Rowe well. Such is the fact, bo 
which Johnson throws out an admirable observa* 
tion : ** This censure time has not left us the 
jpower of confirming or refuting ; but observa* 
tion daily shews, that much stress is not to be 
laid on hyperbolical accusations and pointed sen- 
tences, which «Ten he that utters them desires 
to be applauded, rather than credited. Addison 
can hardly be supposed to hare meant all- that 
he said. Few characters can hear the micnh 
scopie scrutiny of WiTy quickenedhy Arosr." 
I could heap up facts to demonstrate this severe 
truth. Even of Pope's best friends, «ome of 
their severities, if they ever reached him, must 
have given the pain he often inflicted. His 
friend Atterbury, to whom he was so partial, 
dropped ah expression, in the heat of conversa- 
tion, which Pope could never have forgiven; 
that our Poet had ^ a crooked mind in a crooked 
body." There was a rumour, after Pope's 
death, that he had left behind him a aatirioal 
Life of Dean Swift. Let Qenius, whose faculty 
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detects the foibles of a brother, remember he is 
a rival, and be a generous one. In Qiat extra- 
ordinary morsel of literar;^ history, the Conver- 
sations of Ben Jonson with his friend Drummond 
of Hawthornden, preserving his opinions of his 
cokitemporaries, if I err not in my recdllection, I^ 

/Ijlelieve that he has not spoken favourably of a 

/Single individual ! 

^^^.TPhe personal motives of an Author have often 
;^ hifliaenced his literary conduct to practise meas- 

'^^s^es, jfhich no author can be allowed* One 
v^jben^Lfk^tV^ iiistance of this nature, is that of 

.; Sir Joibti .'Hawkins, who indeed had been so 
hardjy nsied by the caustic pleasantries of George 

• "^teevens. Sir John, in his edition of Johnson, 
:l vwith ingenious malice, contrived to suppress the 
.. iicknowledgment made by Johnson to Steevens, 
;^ his diligence and sagacity, at the close of his 

* ^preface to Shakespeare. To preserve the pane* 
• gyric of Steevens, mortified Hawkins beyond 

.endurance; yef^ to suppress it openly, his 

; /character as an Editor did not permit. In this 

d^mma, he pretended he reprinted the Preface 

from the Edition of 1765 ; which, as it appeared 

beforer Johnson's ' acquaintance with Steevens, 

.^ -could^ not .contain the tender passage. However, 

bjffi^^^as iinhickily discovered to be only a sub- 

. . .terfugC). to get rid of the offensive panegyric. 

*:On. exiipninatlon, it proved not true : Hawkins 

; ' did not reprint from this early edition,, but from 
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the latest, for all the correclions are inserted m 
his own. *^ If Sir John were to be tried at 
Hick's Hall (long the seat of that Justice's 
glorj,) he would be* found guiKy of Clipping^^ 
archlj remarks the periodical Critic. 

A fierce controversial author may become a 
dangerous neighbour to another author : a pefu- 
hnt fellow, who does not write, may be a pesti* 
lent one ; but he who prints a book against us, 
may disturb our life in endless anxieties. There 
was once a Dean, who actually teazed to death 
bis Bishop, wore him out in journies to London, 
and at length drained all his faculties — by a lite- 
rary quarrel, from personal motives. 

Dr\ Thomas Pierce, Dean of Sarum, a per- 
petual controversialist, and to whom it was dan- 
gerous to refuse a request, lest it might raise a 
controversy, wanted a Prebend of Dr. Ward, 
Bishop of Salisbury — for his son Robert. He 
was refused; and now, studying revenge, he 
opened a Controversy with the Bishop, main- 
taining that the King had the right of bestowing 
all dignities, in all Cathedrals in the Kingdom, 
and not the Bishops. : This required a Reply 
from the Bishop, who had been formerly an ac- 
tive controversialist himself. Dean Pierce re- 
newed his attack with a folio volume, entitled 
" A Vindication of the King's Sovereign Right," 
&c. 1683. — Thus it proceeded, and the web 
thickened around the Biihop) in replies and re* 
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joinders. It c^st him many tedious joumies to 
London^ through bad roads, fretting at ^< the 
King's Sovereign Right'* all the way, and, in 
the words of a ]^itness, in unseasonable times 
and weather, that bj degrees his spirits were 
exhausted, his memorj quite gone, and he was 
totally unfitted for business."* Such was the 
fetal disturbance occasioned by Dean Pierce'* 
folio of " the King's Sovereign Right," and hi^ 
son Bob being left without a Prebend ! 

I shall close this article with a very ludicrous 
instance of a literary quarrel from personal mo- 
tived. This piece of secret history had been 
certainly lost, had not Bishop Lowth conde- 
scended to preserve it, considering it as necessa- 
ry to assign a. sufficient reason for the extraordi- 
nary libel it produced. 

Bohun, an antiquarian lawyer, in a work enti- 
tled « The English Lawyer," in 1732, in illus- 
trating the origin of the Act of Scandalum Mag- 
natum, which arose in the time of William of 
Wykeham, the Chancellor and Bishop of Edward 
III. and the founder of New College, in Oxford^ 
took that opportunity of committing the very 
crime on the venerable manes of Wykehana him- 
self. He has painted this great man in the dark- 
est colours. Wykeham is charged with having 
introduced " Alice Piers, his niece or, &c." for 
the truth is, he was uncertain who she was, to use 

* Lansdown MSS. 1042—1316. 
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his peculiar langaage, ^< inlo the King's bosom ;'* 
to have joined her in excluding the Black Prince 
from all power in the State ; and he hints at this 
Hero having been poisoned bj them ; of Wyke- 
ham's embezzling a million of the public money, 
and) when chancellor, of forging an Act of Par- 
liament to indemnifj himself, and thus passing 
his own pardon. It is a singularity in this libel- 
lous romance, that the contrary of all this only is 
true. But Bohun has so artfully interwoven his 
historical patches of misrepresentations, surmises, 
and fictions, that be succeeded in framing an 
historical libel. 

Not satisfied with this vile tissue, in his own 
obscure Volume, seven years afterwards, being 
the Editor of a Work of high reputation, Nathan- 
iel Bacon's ^' Historical and Political Discourse 
of the Laws and Government oi England," he 
further satiated his phrenzy, by contriving to 
preserve bis libel in a Work which he was aware 
would outlive his own. 

Whence all this persevering malignity ? Why 
this quarrel of Mr. Bohun, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, with the long-departed William of Wykeham? 

" What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba T* 

He took all these obscure pains, and was moved 
with this perpetual rancour against William of 
Wykeham, merely to mortify the Wykehamists; 
and slandered their Founder, with the idea that 
the odium might be reflected on New College. 
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BohuQ, it seems, had a quarrel with them con- 
cerning a lease, on which he had advanced mon« 
ey ; but the holder had contrived to assign it to 
the well kivown Eustace Budgell: the College 
confirmed the assignment. At an interview, be* 
fore the Warden, high words had arisen between 
the parties : the Warden withdrew ; and the Wit 
gradually shoved the Antiquary off the end of the 
bench on which they were sitting : a blow was 
struck, and a cane broken. Bohun brought an 
action^ and the Wykehamites travelled down to 
give bail at Westminster Hall, where the legal 
quarrel was dropped, and the literary one then 
began. Who could have imagined that the ven- 
erable Bishop and Chancellor of Edward III. was 
to be involved in a wretched squabble, libout a 
lease, with an Antiquary and a Wit ? " Fancy- 
ing (says Bishop Lowth) he could inflict on the 
Society of New College a blow, which would ef- 
fect them more sensibly, by wounding the repu- 
tation of their Founder, he set himself to collect 
every thing he could meet with, that was capa- 
ble of being represented to his discredit, and to 
improve it with new and horrible calumnies of his 
'own invention." Thus originated this defama- 
tory attack on the character of William of 
Wykeham ! And by arts, which active writers 
may practise, and innocent readers cannot easily 
suspect, a work of the highest reputation, like 

VOL. II. 24 
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that of Nathaniel Bacon's, may be converted \nio 
a Tehicle of personal malignitj ; while the author 
himself disguises his real purpose under the spe- 
cious appearance of Literature! The present 
case, it must be acknowledged, is peculiar, where 
a dead person was attacked with a spirit of ran- 
cour, to which the living onlj appear subject ; 
but the Author was an Antiquary, who lived as 
much with the dead as the living : his personal 
motive was the same as those already recorded, 
and here he was acting with a douUe force on 
the dead and the living ! 

This Chapter is not honourable to Authors ; 
— ^but Historians are only Lord Chief Justices, 
who must execute the Laws, even on their inti- 
mate friends, when standing at the bar. The 
Chapter is not honourable — ^but it may b6 useful ; 
and that is a quality not less valuable to the pub- 
lic. It lets in their readers to a kind of know- 
ledge, which opens a niecessary comment on cer- 
tain works, and enlarges our comprehension of 
their spirit. 

- If in the heat of controversy Authors impni-^ 
dently attack each other with personalities, they 
are only scattering mud, and hurling stones, and 
will incur the ridicule or the contempt of those 
who, unfriendly to the Literary Character, feel a 
secret pleasure in its degradation : but let them 
learn, that to open a literary controversy, from 
mere personal motives ; thus to conceal the dag- 
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ger of private hairecf under the mantle of Litera- 
ture ; is an expedient of short duration, for the 
secret history is handed down with the book ; 
and when once the dignitj of the Author's char- 
acter sinks, in the meanness of his motives, pow- 
erful as the work may be, even Genius finds its 
lustre diminished, and Truth itself becomes sus-^ 
picious. 
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